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Q FRANCIS WOODMAN CLEAVES 


PREFACE 


Professor Nikolaus Poppe published in the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen- 
lindischen Gesellschaft 107 (1957) .105-129 an article entitled “Eine mon- 
golische Fassung der Alexandersage.” It is without question the most important 
contribution of recent years to the field of early Mongolian literature. While 
Professor Poppe’s identification of the anonymous and fragmentary text which 
constitutes pages 7r-13v 1 of the Turfan document “ T I D 155”? as a Mon- 
golian version of the Alexander romance is in itself an achievement of the first 
magnitude, his transcription, translation, and annotation of it are an accom- 
plishment of no lesser importance. In the frustrating and discouraging task of 
deciphering a text of so fragmentary a nature, Professor Poppe has acquitted 
himself in a manner which can but arouse the admiration and respect of 
everyone concerned with Mongolian studies. In making accessible for the first 
time in a European language the content of this singular work, he has incurred 
the debt of specialists in comparative literature and folklore. Above all, with 
this single publication he has brought our perspective of early Mongolian 
literature into sharper focus. 

I first learned of the existence of the text through a letter from Dr. Herbert 
F. Schurmann, written in Berlin on 26 August 1951, after his preliminary 
inspection of the Turfan documents in the Deutsche Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften. Of this text he wrote: 


T I D 155 is the very delicate remains of a book (probably fragments of as much 
as 15 pages are extant) parts of which are written in Mongolian and the remainder 
in Uyyur. On the label attached to the glass plate there is the following notation: 
“ Tiirk. Text publiziert Asia Major Franke Festschrift. T I D 155 Uygur. u. Mongol.” 
Unfortunately, I was not able to consult the issue of AM in question. 


In a second letter, dated 27 August 1951, Dr. Schurmann supplied additional 
details: 


Let me now come to the book T I D 155 which I mentioned but did not describe 
in my previous letter. Today I had a chance to look at the article of W. Bang and 
G. R. Rahmati entitled “Lieder aus Alt-Turfan” in Asia Major 9 (19383) .129-140 in 
which this book is mentioned. The article brings in transcription only the Uyyur 
text from about the middle of p. 15b to the end, i.e., p. 17b. Even so, the transcription 
is full of lacunae due to the poor condition of the document and the many holes 
therein, Outside of a cursory remark that the book contains some writings in Mon- 
golian, the authors make no further mention of the Mongolian part. However, there 


1 Professor Poppe, op. cit., p. 105, has “die Seiten 7b bis 14a,” but it should be 
observed that, inasmuch as the Arabic numerals indicating the pages or folios of the 
text were regularly placed by someone on the recto, not the verso, of each page or 
folio, the correct pagination or foliation is 7r-13v. 

?Cf. Erich Haenisch, “Mongolica der Berliner Turfan-Sammlung, I, Ein bud- 
dhistisches Druckfragment vom Jahre 1312,” Abhandlungen der Deutschen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, Klasse fiir Sprachen, Literatur und Kunst, Jahrgang 
1958, Nr. 3, Akademie-Verlag, Berlin, 1954, pp. 1-22 + 24 “ Texttafeln,” p. 4: “TID 
155/ms 17 Bl. (1-9 stark von Ratten zerfressen) BI. 7-15vZ. 6 mo., anschlieBend uigur. 
Text, s. AM IX, 2, 1933, , Lieder aus Alt-Turfan ‘.” 
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is a considerable body of readily legible Mongolian text in the book. From about 
p. 9b on (actually as far back as p. 6b, although the greater part of the page has 
been destroyed) up to p. 15b we have a continuous Mongolian text, very legible, and 
only broken by a large tear at the bottom of the pages which becomes smaller toward 
the end of the book. The writing is in Uyyur script and seems to be in the same 
handwriting as the Uyyur Turkish text which Bang and Rahmati transcribe and 
translate. Photographing this text will be extremely difficult. The photograph which 
is on p. 129 of the above-mentioned article is of the last page, i.e., p. 17b of the 
document, the page which is in the best condition. The first few pages are almost 
total losses and are almost impossible to pry apart. The very beginning, by the way, 
seems to be in Uyyur Turkish too, so that the actual Mongolian text begins some- 
where in the middle of the book, probably around p. 5, or even before. Each page 
has 18 columns. The book is bound in Near Eastern style, i.e., by a string and with 
backing, like European books. Each page measures roughly 14.5 by 18.5 cm. 


The reference to the Mongolian text in the article by Bang and Rahmati— 
the first, I believe, in any published source—is found at the very beginning 


(pp. 129-130) : 


Die hier veréffentlichten Lieder entstammen einem kleinen, leider arg zerfetzten 
Buch, das Albert v. Le Coq von der I. Turfan-Expedition mitgebracht hat. Es enthiilt 
im ersten Teile tiirkische und mongolische Erzihlungen, woran sich dann ganz [130] 
unvermittelt die tiirkischen Lieder anschlieBen. Von diesen haben wir versucht zu 
retten, was noch zu retten war. 


Through the good offices of Dr. Richard Hartmann, as I have already stated 
in a previous study,’ steps were taken to procure reproductions of the several 
Mongolian documents from Turfan and permission for their transmission to 
me. Upon receiving the reproductions from Dr. Hartmann, I had copies 
made and, in due course, supplied duplicate sets to both Professor Poppe and 
the Reverend Antoine Mostaert. It was in a letter dated 21 December 1955 
that Professor Poppe communicated the exciting news that he had identified 
the text as a Mongolian version of the Alexander romance: 


. . . The whole story is very fragmentary. Many lines are missing. However, the 
story is extremely interesting, because Sulqarnai is obviously the Arabic name Di'l- 
Qarnain “The One Who Has Two Horns.” This is the nickname of Alexander the 
Great, although some other persons were also called so. 


In his highly interesting and informative article “ ApauuacaH TepmaH 
Yacoin UWinnxa9x Yxaanpr AKayemMuvap OpocoH Tyxai TIMAIrA9I ” 
[“ Remarks Concerning a Visit to the Academy of Sciences of the German 
Democratic Republic ”]* in LIJMH3K19x yxaaH [Science], N° 3, 1954,5 pp. 22- 


*Cf. Francis Woodman Cleaves, “The Bodistw-a Cari-a Awatar-un T ayilbur of 
1312 by Cosgi Odsir,” HJAS 17 (1954) .1-129 (+ Plates I-XXIV) (p. 8). 

“In the “Comepxanue ” [“(Table of) Contents”] (p. 1) the Russian translation 
of the Mongolian title is “B Akagemuto Hayk Tepmancxoi Jlemoxpatuyeckol 
Pecny6auku ” [“ To the Academy of Sciences of the German Democratic Republic ”]. 

*TI am indebted to Professor Garma D. SanZeev for his kindness in sending me this 


nuwher of the LIIMH»K19x yxaaH. 
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29, the distinguished Mongolian Academician Professor C. Damdinsiiren ® 
remarked (pp. 25-26) : 
a 2 
2 
Tap HOMbIF \3C9HHii Aapaa MMH YyxaM XxyC34° HPC3H OpHO AaXhHb 
Ovumaa 3yhanin Tanx“MQ HpAd9. Moxron Onumaanin 3yianir y3yyana yy r3- 
C3HA Ha wHAsH xaBtactaii 50-nan Onuur aByupy ernee. SHI xyy4yHH TyyxT 
HOMbIT xamraanaxbiH Tyn xyyfac OypHir xOép wHAsH OTOP xaBuyyMK xa- 
Tyy waacaap SMKMK Haaraand xagramwk Calva. SHI HOMbIT Y39x32 HOMbIH 
uaacaHa rap xyp9x ABaaaryii tom. Tap Onsryyauiir yasan 30 rapyi Hb aH 
Viairyp x3a39p Ouucan Yiiryp Onyur Oafinaa. Yaocon 20-aan xyynac nb XIV 
3yyHbI yeu MoHrOn Onur Oaiinaa. XIV 3yyxbi yeniin MoHFOA On4urHiin § x3a- 
O2p Onurod AArasaptah Cereea Yiiryp Onyurtsi, wx TecT3i Oaficay wm. XIV 


-25 


3yyHo! yeni rap O1umga 10-aaa xvyaac HOM Oaiina. Yyuuii ranaagq exHuerr 
wuaizH 2339p (Asia Maior) raa9r Cepmanit 9pamM lwaHaKagaHaH CITryYyAa 39H9 
Tyxai X3BN2PACIH 3yiiA Ou rex TIMA9A9C3H OattHa. DHy OnyM3 HUMOUC 
X949H MepHir CHipyy 1030 HiM Gana: 


Sch sit OR wnlef 99 Omer smel Sch 5> 
79S MOD 2 hems hod ved st weed oem =:3 ROA 79:033 %o- 
Kvghol worse Cray Cast SeieC Mra-D Godt 29 vorQ) “he heal cepesd 
Ijaaw Hb Oac x343H XyYACbIr YHWHK 3199. SHI HOMbIH HAUT yTra Hb: 
Hor xy MeHXHiiH ycuIr yysk YYpM M@4Ax aMba Oa‘ixbir xycc3H@ Heree XyH 
XOpbix YHHH TAHHA HOXEA ypar CaMaH 4YHHb Yxdk AVycBaa 4H TaHiaapaa 
amb, GaficHul xaper toy Oaiix Ba ra Cyprax om. Him wer Onllxal 30xHoOMl 


Oaiib. DH 30x04 Oycaw xIIH9IC OpyyynarAcaH 10M YY, MOHTOA x3 2929p 
SOXHOPACOH AaNHH Oo IxbIr Ou YAACAaHryii, (.40xnIr OposAOx 3aB 4 Calicanryi. 


26 


{After having seen those books, I came to the room of the oriental manuscripts for 
which I had especially desired to come. Upon [my] having said, “ Will one show [me] 
the Mongolian manuscripts?,” one brought to me 50 documents more or less with glass 
covers. For the sake of preserving these old historical books, one keeps [them], 
pressing each leaf between two [plates of] glass, hemming [the latter] with hard paper, 
having glued [it on them]. At the moment when [I] saw these books, [I saw that] 
there was no occasion for the hands to come in contact with the paper of the books. 
When [I] saw those documents, [I saw that] 30-odd were Uighur documents written 
entirely in the Uighur language. The remaining twenty leaves more or less were 
Mongolian documents of the XIV[th] century. The appearance of the Mongolian 
documents of the XIV[th] century is different and is very similar to [that of] the 
Uighur documents. The manuscript of the XIV{th] [26] century is a book of 10 
leaves more or less. On the outer corner of this, on the glass, it has been noted that 
there is something published concerning this in the German learned periodical called 
Asia Major. If [we] transcribe a few lines from this manuscript book, they are such: 

« usun wyubasu keb kejige tngri yajar qubiltala iilii iikiin masi sayun yadaju ikiikii 


*T.e., Cengdii-yin Damdingsiiriing. Cf. e.g. Nicholas Poppe, HJAS 21 (1958) .193- 
194, n. 1. 
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aqui-a sayar bolju aqu ¢i irgen oryan éinu biigiide iikiijii cinu ber aysan Cinu yayéayar 
yayun tus-a » 

Further, I read and looked at several more pages. The general sense of this book 
[is as follows]: At the moment when one man wished, by drinking the water of 
eternity, to be in everlasting and eternal life, another man, dissuading, instructs, saying, 
“Tf thine acquaintances and companions and members of [thy] family end up by dying, 
the necessity for thee to be alone in life, what is it?” There was one such little work. 
Was this work translated from another language? [Was it] composed in the Mongolian 
language? [I] was not able to find which [of the two] is [correct]. There was not 
even time for me to try to find [the answer].] 


Although Professor Damdinsiiren was too pressed for time, on the occasion 
of his visit to the Academy of Sciences, to reach any positive conclusions as 
to the nature and identity of the Mongolian 644M3 HOM [“ manuscript 
book ”], his citation? and paraphrase of the passage beginning in line 11 on 
page 1lv and ending with line 2 on page 12r constitute the first ever to appear 
in print and entitle him to recognition which must not go unchronicled in the 
history of the scholarship on the text. 

In view of the tremendous importance of this text for the history of early 
Mongolian literature, it seemed to me that an English translation was highly 
desirable. As the translation which I here present is based on a reading of 
the text which, in some particulars, differs from that of Professor Poppe, I 
also present my own transcription. In consideration of the difficulties with 
which such a text is beset and the fact that it is practically impossible for 
any single person to cope with them all, it is but to be expected that there 
are instances in which Professor Poppe, having deciphered a word inaccurately, 
has mistranslated, instances in which a word, having resisted his efforts to 
decipher, may yield to those of another, and instances in which his restorations 
may be modified or supplemented in a manner designed to enhance our under- 
standing of the text. In annotating the text, I have added only such notes 
as are designed to supplement those provided by Professor Poppe or, occa- 
sionally, to replace one of his which, because of a change in reading, is neces- 
sarily superseded. In addition, I have appended an “Index Verborum Mon- 
golicorum ” to facilitate reference to the vocables of the text. If I am able 
to make any independent contribution to the understanding of the text, it is, 
in the first instance, owing to the brilliant work which Professor Poppe has 
done in laying it open for further study. At the same time, I feel constrained 
to say that, had Professor Poppe and I been able each to examine the original 
text, we unquestionably could have deciphered some of the words which are 
almost invisible in the reproductions and verified others of which our readings 
are doubtful. I hope, therefore, that one of our colleagues, to whom the original 
is accessible, will have occasion to examine it with an eye to deciphering words 
which we have left undeciphered and to verifying those of doubtful reading. 


TIn the “,UJumxa9x yxaaH” catTryynmuin 1954 onpt N° 3-bIH MOTOPXH 
aljaaHyyAblIH 3anpyyara” [“ Correction of Errors which are in N° 8 of the Year 
1954 of the periodical Science”), yajar with the two points to mark the soft velar is 
corrected to ajar without the two points. To the “Correction of Errors” there should 
be added the following: For irgen oryan éinu read ade irgen oryan éinu. 
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I cannot close this Preface without an acknowledgment of my deep indebted- 
ness to the Reverend Antoine Mostaert, with whom I have corresponded 
relative to numerous problems in connection with the transcription, translation, 
and annotation of the text, not only for his kindness in replying to my inquiries 
in his habitually gracious manner, but also for his willingness to share with 
me his own readings of certain words which very substantially contribute to 
a better understanding of the text. Needless to say, his readings have been 
duly and appropriately acknowledged. 

In making, as I have, the above acknowledgment, I do not in any manner 
disclaim responsibility for the imperfections of my work. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Preliminary Remarks 


Our Mongolian version of the Alexander Romance, in which 
the quest of immortality seems to be the predominant theme, 
consists of four distinct episodes: (1) the ascent upon Mount 
Sumur, (2) the descent to the bottom of the sea, (3) the descent 
to the land of darkness, and (4) the return to the city of Misir. 

Because of the excessively fragmentary character of the be- 
ginning of the text, much of the first episode has been lost. How- 
ever, we can make it out in its general lines: In ancient times, 
in the land of Qurasan (X (u) rasan) ,* in the city named Misir 
(Misr) ,? there lived a man named Sulqarnai (Di’l-qarnain) .* 
Someone, it appears, says something about living for two—pos- 
sibly three—thousand years and tells Sulqarnai that he is fa- 
vored by Heaven. Sulqarnai, thereupon, assembles his noyad * 
(“ officers’), and reports to them what he has heard, stating, 
it seems, that he wishes to live three thousand years. He sets 
forth and reaches a great land in which he crosses a bridge with 
fifty good néked*® (“companions”), but he alone ascends upon 
Mount Sumur (Sumeru)*® whence he surveys the whole world. 
On the Mount there is a strap, by which, tying it to himself, 
Sulqarnai descends to make an inquiry of one of his ndked. The 
garudi (garuda)* bird, upon seeing him descending, tells him that 
he is foolish, and makes still other observations which seem to 
dissuade him from his quest of immortality on Mount Sumur. 

Of the second episode, the descent to the bottom of the sea, 
more can be related, because the text becomes increasingly com- 
plete: Upon hearing from Sulqarnai that he intends to descend 
to the bottom of the sea, his noyad try to dissuade him, warning 
him of the innumerable, terrible creatures there to be encountered, 
but, in the face of his determination to make the descent, they 
express the wish that he escape all harm. Sulqarnai has built a 
qaraba*® big enough to accommodate two persons. Futhermore, 
he has nets placed outside the garaba and has innumerable ropes 
twisted—long enough to stretch a distance of 5,000 mod.’ Within 
the qaraba he loads food and provisions and, tying a stone firmly 
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to the garaba, goes into the sea. At some point—it is not clear 
where, but presumably, the bottom of the sea—someone engages 
him in a conversation, in the course of which he has occasion to 
refer to his ascent upon Mount Sumur. Upon being urged to 
return swiftly, he makes the ascent back to the surface of the 
sea in one moon and relates to his noyad all that he has seen 
within the sea. 

With the beginning of the third episode, the text is complete 
for several lines: Sulgarnai now informs his ndked, noyad, that 
he will set with Mother Sun and descend to the land of darkness. 
As they discuss this new venture which he proposes, he commands 
them to follow. Setting with the sun, they reach the entrance of 
darkness and, upon entering, encounter someone who says some- 
thing to Sulqarnai which, because of lacunae in the text, is but 
partially comprehensible. Sulqarnai, after a word to his néked, 
turns back from the land of darkness. As he draws near to the 
entrance of darkness, a person who does not reveal himself gives 
him a cup full of the water of immortality with the assurance 
that, after drinking the water, he will live for three thousand 
years. Then Sulqarnai says something to his ndked who reply 
with a statement of which the essential elements have been lost. 
Upon going outside, Sulqarnai again speaks to his néked, asking 
what hinders them from drinking the water and gives it to them. 
The noked, however, are of two minds—some wishing to drink 
the water and some being in a quandary, not knowing whether to 
do so or not. Thereupon, a wise noyan tells Sulgarnai that he 
will weary of immortality and that it will avail him nothing to 
exist alone in the world. He reminds him that people who follow 
him will be born no more and concludes his counsel with words 
to the effect that, if Sulqarnai does not fear that, later, regretting 
to find himself alone on the earth, he might say to himself that, 
if he had not drunk the water, he would not find himself in such 
a circumstance, then he should drink it. These words of wisdom 
are heeded by Sulgarnai who pours out the water which falls 
upon the leaves of the cypress tree which, in consequence, is ever 


green. 
In the fourth and final episode Sulqarnai returns safe and sound 
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to the city of Misir whence he had gone forth in quest of immor- 
tality. Assembling his ndked, he recounts his experiences and tells 
them that there has never been born a sovereign who has rejoiced 
so much as he. He then makes his testamentary charge: after 
his death, they are to take him once around the world, to offer a 
thousand fine maidens, to fill a thousand natur *° of gold with big 
pearls, little pearls, and gold, to choose a thousand young and 
good wrestler-athletes, and zitherists, to send a thousand sons— 
those who are twenty or thirty years old, to send a thousand 
white-headed old men, to send some persons—perhaps, soldiers— 
bearing spears and swords, and to cause his hands to be exposed 
to view. At that point, there are lacunae in the text and the 
elements essential for a perfect comprehension of what follows are 
missing. The episode is brought to a close, however, with Sul- 
qarnai’s death. 

Each of these four episodes has its counterpart in other versions 
of the Romance, although the thematic patterns are variable, 
no two versions, it appears, having all the same thematic elements. 
The disengagement and isolation of the latter for comparative 
purposes is sometimes extremely difficult. As already noticed by 
Professor Poppe,” a counterpart of the first episode is found in 
the Nativitas et victoria Alexandri Magni regis by the Archi- 
presbyter Leo. Cf. Dr. Friedrich Pfister, Der Alexanderroman des 
Archipresbyters Leo,” pp. 111-112: 

X. Abinde venimus ad quendam locum, in quo erat arbor, quae non habebat 
fructum neque folia, et sedebat super avis, quae habebat super caput suum 
lucentes radios sicut sol, quae vocabatur Fenix. 


XI. Deinde venimus ad montem, et erat sub eo ripa, in qua pendebat 
catena aurea, et habebat ipse mons grados duo milia quingenti ex saffiro. 
Ascendi aut (t)em ipsum mon-{112]tem cum aliquantis militibus meis et inveni 
ibi palacium habentem limitarem et superlimitarem et fenes[tras] et timpana 
et cymbala ex auro. Et erat templum ibi totum aureum et erat ibi lectus cum 
preciosa lectisternia. Iacebat ibi unus homo magnissimus atque clarissimus, 
indutus veste alba, bambicea, ornata ex auro et lapidibus preciosis. Vidi ibi 
et auream viniam ferentem botros ex lapidibus preciosis adoravique ipsum 
hominem et descendi. 

[X. From thence we came to a certain place, in which there was a tree, 
which had neither fruit nor leaves, and there was sitting above a bird, which 
had above its head shining rays just as the sun, which was called Fenix 
(= Phoenix) . 
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XI. Thence we came to a mountain, and there was under it a bank in 
which there was hanging a golden chain and the 1* mountain had two thou- 
sand five hundred steps of sapphire. I ascended, moreover, the mountain 
[112] with some of my soldiers and I found there a palace having a threshold *+ 
and an over-threshold +5 and windows and drums and cymbals of gold. And 
there was a temple there, all golden, and there was there a bed with a precious 
cushion.1® There was lying there one man, very big and very bright, clothed 
in a white, cotton 17 garment, adorned with gold and precious stones. And I 
saw there a golden vine bearing clusters 18 of precious stones and I reverenced 
the man and descended.] 


The following thematic elements in Leo’s text are immediately 
identifiable with their counterparts in the Mongolian text: the 
mons (“mountain”) is the Sumur tay (“Mount Sumur”) 
(7v12), the catena aurea (“golden chain”) is the tasman 
(“strap”) (8r5), and the Fenix (“Phoenix”) is the garudi 
sibayun (“garuda bird”) (8r7). At the same time, it is evident 
that in the Mongolian version two independent episodes have 
been telescoped in an inverse order so that the relation of the 
ascent upon the mountain precedes that of the encounter with 
the bird. That the sequence of the two episodes in Leo’s text 
probably is earlier than that in the Mongolian text seems clear 
from the Syriac version of the Alexander Romance, where the 
encounter with the “‘ palm bird’ (phoenix) ” not only precedes 
the relation of the ascent upon a high mountain, but, in fact, is 
further disengaged from it by the intervention of yet another 
episode, that of the encounter with “two birds.” Cf. Ernest A. 
Wallis Budge, The History of Alexander the Great, Being the 
Syriac Version of the Pseudo-Callisthenes, pp. 101-102. Of the 
“* palm bird’ (phoenix) ” we read in the latter version (Budge, 
op. cit., p .101): 

And from thence we set out and came to a certain place which was waste; 
and in the midst of that place there was a bird sitting upon a tree without 


leaves and without fruit, and it had upon its head something like the rays 
of the sun, and they called the bird the ‘ palm bird’ (phoenix) . 


In the Syriac version the episode concerning the mountain, the 
temple built on the top of it, and the “ chain of gold ” with which 
it was girt round, is related in considerable detail. Cf. Budge, 
op. cit., pp. 101-102. It also is related in comparable detail in 
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the Ethiopic version. Cf. E. A. Wallis Budge, The Life and 
Exploits of Alexander the Great, Being a Series of Translations 
of the Ethiopic Histories of Alexander by the Pseudo-Callisthenes 
and Other Writers,” pp. 154-155. 

For the episode in the Mongolian version Professor Poppe also 
refers ** to Carolus Miiller, Pseudo-Callisthenes,”’ pp. 89-90. How- 
ever, on the pages in question, we find the end of “ Lib. II, 37,” 
the entire “ Lib. II, 38,” the entire “ Lib. 39,” and the beginning 
of “Lib. II, 40.” It really is only in “Lib. II, 40” (Miiller, 
op. cit., pp. 90-91) that we find an episode which can be regarded 
as having a thematic pattern for which a counterpart may be 
detected in the Mongolian version of the Romance. At the 
beginning of “ Lib. II, 39,” we find, it is true, the word yedupacas 
“ having bridged ” in the line which begins: *Exeivny ody ’Adéavd- 
pos yedupaoas. . . . “ Therefore, Alexander having bridged that 
(i.e., the ddpayé [‘ravine’]), ....” That the words kegiirge 
getilji (“crossing a bridge”) in the Mongolian text (7v11) do 
not constitute, however, a counterpart of this, seems evident from 
the fact that the episode in the Greek text concerns places where 
the sun did not shine (ézov 6 7\tos ovK éXauzev), the so-called 
land of the blessed (1 xakovpévn paxdpwv xapa) .”* In the episode 
found in “ Lib. II, 40,” however, it is related: kai €Pedoaro rpia 
épvea meTopeva Kai pdovov ExovTa des avOpwrivas, “EAAnvixp dé 
Suaréxr@ é€ thbous kpavydlovra airo. «H y@pa iv mares, “AhéEavdpe, 
Tod Oeod povov éoriv. avdortpede Seihae. pakdpwv yopav mately ov 
Suvjon. “Avdortpedov odv, avOpwre, kai tiv SeSopévnv cou yqv mares, 
Kai 1) KOmous mapexe ceavtg@.>» [“ And he beheld three birds * 
flying and having only human faces, and from a height croaking 
to him in the Hellenic language, ‘The country which thou 
treadest, Alexander, is of God alone. Turn back, wretched! Thou 
shalt not be able to tread the country of the blessed. Turn back, 
therefore, man, and tread the land given unto thee, and give not 
troubles unto thyself! ’”] 

In the light of the Greek text, I find it difficult to admit that 
the garudi bird of the Mongolian text (8r7) is the counterpart 
of the pia dpvea (“three birds”) of the Greek text, because the 
“*palm bird’ (phoenix)” and the “two birds” of which the 
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“faces were like the face of a man” appear in separate and 
distinct episodes in the Syriac version of the Alexander Romance. 
As for the “‘ palm bird’ (phoenix) ,” I have already made refer- 
ence to it above. As for the “two birds ”—not “three,” as in 
the Greek text—cf. Budge, op. cit., p. 101, where the episode in 
which they appear is none other than that in “ Lib. II, 40” of 
the Greek text (Miiller, op. cit., pp. 90-91). For the same episode 
in the Ethiopic version cf. Budge, op. cit., pp. 155-159. 

That the words of the garudi bird in the Mongolian version, 
fragmentary though they be, serve to dissuade Sulqarnai from 
his quest of immortality on Mount Sumur is evident from the 
general tenor of the passage. This being so, it is obvious that the 
episode of the encounter with the “three birds” in the Greek 
text—“ two ” in the Syriac and Ethiopic versions—has been in- 
corporated into the Mongolian version and fused with that part 
of the episode which ultimately is derived from that in which 
the encounter with the phoenix is related. Thus, in the Mongolian 
version, the episode of the ascent upon Mount Sumur consists, 
in reality, of, at least, three originally independent episodes which 
have been fused with the transposition of thematic patterns and 
the omission of a number of thematic elements. 

Professor Poppe * has also drawn attention to the Persian and 
Arabic versions of the Alexander Romance in connection with 
the ascent upon Mount Sumur and the encounter with the garudi 
bird in the Mongolian version. For the Persian version he refers 
to the corresponding episode in the Sahnama by Firdausi** and 
for the Arabic to that in the unpublished biography of Alexander 
by ‘Umara. Cf. Dr. I. Friedlaender, Die Chadhirlegende und der 
Alexanderroman,”" pp. 129-162, where we read (p. 146): “ Endlich 
gelangt er an den Weltberg Qaf‘, den ein Engel in seiner Hand 
halt.” ?® Cf. also Friedlaender, op. cit., pp. 156-157, for the 
encounter with the bird. 

Of the four episodes which are found in the Mongolian version 
of the Romance, the second, perhaps, is the most fascinating, for 
it is an account of Sulqarnai’s descent to the bottom of the sea 
in a contraption which Budge, The Life and Exploits of Alexander 
the Great, p. 286, n. 1, has called “ his wonderful. diving-bell.” 
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As remarked by Professor Poppe, “ Die Erzahlung vom Abstieg 
auf den Meeresgrund entspricht ebenfalls einer Episode bei 
Pseudo-Kallisthenes.” *® It must be observed, however, that the 
Mongolian version of the episode also contains elements not found 
in the Greek text (“ Lib. II, 38’) which reads as follows (Miller, 


op. cit., p. 89a-b) : 
[KE®. AH’.] 


*Excibev otv avadaBov § *Add~avdpos Epypov Gdevoev emi OdrAaccav, pyxért 
a ‘ ‘ 4 ‘ a \ 
pydev dpav pyre werewov pyre Onpiov, ei pn Tov odpavov Kal THv yhv. Tov dé HALov 
(1) ovdxére eOeipovv, GAAG padpov rov dépa émi jpepas Séxa+ éNOdv Se eis twa 
, a 
térov mapafaddoowv, Kai tas oKyvas éxeiOev Kal thy mapenBoAnv Kededoas 
7 a ‘ 7 
maynvat, avp\Oev oiv trois orpatwras eis mAoudpia, Kal KarémAevoay «is Twa 
a A / > 7 + = > » a ~ > »” ‘ > , 
vijcov THs Oaddoons, od paxpay Sé odcay ard THs yis, ev } NKovov Aadias dvOperwv 
a , ‘ ‘ a ‘ , 
“EdAnuicg Siadéxtw Aadrovvrov: rods 5 dvOparovs tovs Aadodvras ovdeis Epa. 
Twes 8¢ orparidrar tapaBovAevodpevor KorAdpBw SiArAOov ard rod mAorapiov «is 
‘ ~ A a /, 9 4 
THY vnoov Tod ioropHaat avrnv, Kat evOéws Kapkivor eedOdvres elAKvVoay adTos 
> \ ¢ ‘ er ae , e a > N a ‘us 
eis 70 Bdwp. DoBybeis oiv 6 *Ar€~avSpos itroorpadjvar eis THY yhv éxédevoev. 
"E&eAOovres Sé (2) trav rAoiwv, évOev wepimatav *AAC~EavSpos mapa THY 6xOnv Tis 
Baddoons ebpe kapxivov é&edOovra eis rHv Enpav 7d péyeBos péya opddpa. Oi 8é 
> , / « , , > 4, x id \ > \ « a 
€umpoab.or rddes of Acyopevor SyynAor éxAvovro. *8dvres S€ adrov oi arpari@rat 
4 /, 8 / > a ss" x , (3) 2 id ‘ > > , 
kat BadXovres Sépacw, aveirov adrov pera Biov aidypos yap ovk eionpxero 
A A A Ld /, > a 
év T@ doTpdkw adrod: Trois yap éumpoobios root ovverpiBe Ta 8dpara avrav. 
, \ a * U4 a, A 4 c ‘ a 
*AveAovtes 8¢ adrov kal dvarrvgavres edpov év ait papyapitas extra peyadns TYnAs 
agiovs’ ovdels yap tév avOpwrwv ToovTovs papayapitas mumote eedoaTo. 
a a 7 ‘ 
Tovrovs idmv *Adée~avSpos iréAaBev év 76 THs aaAebaTov Oadrdcons Bvd6 adrovs 
, 6 A) c , ‘ ( 4) § a / 6 , »” A Se a 
yevéoOar, Bev irevdnoev KAwBov anpodv yevéoOar péyav, EowSey Sé rod 
a 7 . ‘ , 
KAwBod civevexOjvar mappeyeOn védwov wiPov, ExovTa TO maxXos omBaynv piav. 
> , La ae , 5 2 a 6 , A (6 4 6 \ ( 5) ¢ 
ExéXevoer ody 6 *AdéEavdpos év 76 rvOpév Tod wiPov yevéoIar Tpvpadiav ws 
~ - a ~ a , 
xwpeivy dvOpwrov xeipa. BovAdcpevos 8 xaredABeiv Kai pabeiv ri éori év TH Oadacon, 
> s A , o 
éxet (6) KexAXeropevny Thv Tprpariay Thy otoay ev TH TVOpEW Eowbev, Srws 
/, > a , > 4 > / _ a > lo A a § x 
KateAOdvros avrod [SuvyGein] edOéws avoigas Kai éLayayeiv adrod ryv xeipa da 
a a a a la / ‘ iJ \ aA 
THS Tpypadas Kat eWOdws aBeiv ex THs mapaKeimevyns Wappov TO evpeHev ev TH 
a A a / 4 
nvOpevr THs Tovav’rys Oaddoons, Kal madw ciceveyKelvy THY xeipa Kal ppagar THY 
A a 
tpupadiav. “O Kat memeoinxev. "Exédevoe 8¢ yevéeoOar dAvow (7) woe myxav 
a A ‘ a 
Siaxociwv 7) dpyuiav, Kat mpooerage iva pydeis aveAkioe: adtov, éav py TPOTOV 7 
o a a , a , 
dAvois tapaxO4* (iva dtav KatédAOy 6 *AA€EavSpos ev TH TvOpevr THs Oadacons, 
7 ‘ 
ciOéws tapaén tov KAwBov, Kal rOTE OdTOL dvaywow adrov.) Mera yodv TO Kata- 
a a aA A ‘ A A 
oxevaoOjvar mavra, eiopADev 6 *Adé~avSpos év TH VEAG TIDw pera Tod KAWBod 
»” 
BovAopevos émiyepely advvdrois: civeAOov Se, 5a podrvBov éxAcicOn 1 elaodos. 
7 7 , > a 4, 
Kai xatedOov ayes Exatov eixoor, ixOis péyas SipAOe Kai TH KéEpKw avTod Kpovoas 
4 ‘4 A a \ , 
Tov KAwBov, dvipyayov abrov Sia 7o THv GAvow tapaxOjiva. ‘O Sé *AAE~avdpos 
a 4 2 
mpooerage maAw Katayayeiv adrov. Kat aifis 7d atro éyévero. Tpitov ovv 
‘ c \ , , ” x ats A me! x: 40: 
kataBas woet mynxes Siaxocias, EBAemev 81a Tod VéAOV mepiKvKAODVTA avTOV 7ANOH 
a \ ‘ A a 
ixOiwv: Kat 80d eAOav wappeyebécraros (8) ixOds éAaBev adrov oiv TO KAwBO 
a a _ aA / 
év 7 ordpatt avrod Kal dvyyayev adtov émt thy yhv paxpdbev tov mAoLapiwv 
7 , 
pudiov évds. “Hoay 8& of xardyovtes adrov éxatov mevTyKOVTa* Kal TmavTas 
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ciAxvoev 6 ixOis avy Trois résaapar mAowapios. POdcas S& ov TH KAwBO ey Th 
énpG Kat trois dSo0bcr tov KAwBov arotwagas Eppupev adrov émt thy Enpdv. O 8 
Baowreds *Ad€EavSpos jpimvous dos Kai atvtpopos éfeAPoy Kal vevexpwpévos éx 
Tod PoBov avtod, ydxapicOn TH dvw mpovoia tH Prdagdoy adrov éx tod rovynpod 
Onpos éxeivov Spas elre mpos Eavrov* «’Ardaxor, ’Adé~avdpe, dduvarors émixeipeiv, 
pars épevvav advixvedtors BvOois kal tod Liv orepyOijs.» Kal eiOéws mpooérage 
70 otparomedov éxeiPev amapat ai émi ra Eumpoobev ropevecOar. 

Cap. XXXVIII. 1. ovpavdy B; et mox pedavdy pro uavpdv: || 2. Quae sequuntur 
inde ab éfe\Oéyres 5¢ usque ad finem hujus capitis non habet cod. B, qui pergit verbis: 
kal mdduv HrAOomev dia SV0 Huepav els Térovs Srov 6 HAtos ov Ade etc. (Vv. cap. 39 
init). || 8. sic cod.; conj. Bias, quamvis ne hoc quidem genuinum sit. || 4. xAodBov 
cod.; corr. Berger de Xivrey in Notices ct Extr. des Manuscr. tom. XIII, p. 185, ubi 
locum hunc exscriptum habes. || 5 .rpimadcdav cod.; corr. Berger. || 6. xe dé cod. || 
7. ddvaoov cod, || 8. maupeyéberros cod. 


For a German translation of this episode cf. Dr. Heinrich 
Weismann, Alexander, Gedicht des zwiélften Jahrhunderts, vom 
Pfaffen Lamprecht. Urtext und Ueberfetzung neb{t gefchichtlichen 
und fprachlichen Erliuterungen, fowie der vollftdndigen Ueber- 
fetzung des Pfeudo-Kallifthenes und umfaffenden Ausziigen aus 
dem lateinifchen, franzofifchen, englifchen, persifchen und tiirki- 
{chen Alexanderliedern. Zweiter Band. Ueberfetzung des Pfeudo- 
Kallifthenes nebft den Ausziigen,*° pp. 130-132. For résumés of 
the episode cf. Julius Zacher, Pseudocallisthenes: Forschungen 
zur Kritik und Geschichte der dltesten Aufzeichnung der Alex- 
andersage,” p. 140; Budge, The Life and Exploits of Alexander 
the Great, p. 283, n. 2, and p. 284, n. 1; Adolf Ausfeld, Der 
griechische Alexanderroman,* p. 83; and Friedlaender, op. cit., 
ie a 

Inasmuch as there appears to be no English translation of the 
episode, I offer the following which, in some respects, is closer to 
the Greek text than that by Weismann: 


[Chap (ter) 38] 


From there,°* then, departing, Alexander traveled over a wasteland toward 
the sea,®5 seeing nothing more, neither bird nor beast, except ** Heaven and 
Earth. And the sun 87 saw they no more, but [saw only] the dark *8 air for 
ten days. And being come unto a certain place beside the sea and having 
bid to pitch the tents there and the camp, he went up with the soldiers into 
boats, and they sailed to a certain island of the sea, being not far away from 
the land, in which they heard the talkings of men talking in Hellenic language. 
But none saw the men—the [ones who were] talking. But certain soldiers, 
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having ventured *® by swimming, came through from the boat to the island 
to inquire of it and straightway *° crabs, being come out, drew them into 
the water. Being affrighted, then, Alexander bid to return to the land. And 
[they] being come out 4? of the ships, Alexander, walking thence along the 
shore of the sea, discovered a crab being come out to dry land, the size [of 
which was] exceedingly great. And the forefeet—the [ones] called pincers— 
were opening. And the soldiers, beholding him and smiting [him] with spears, 
slew him with might.*? For the iron entered not in his shell. For with the 
forefeet he shivered their spears. And having slain him and having opened 
[him] up, they discovered in him seven pearls worth great price. For none 
of men had ever yet seen such pearls. Beholding these, Alexander believed 
them to be produced in the depth of the unnavigated sea, vrbence ** he 
conceived the thought of 4* having a big iron cage *® made ana within the 
cage an immense glass wine-jar brought in, having one span in thickness. 
Then Alexander bid to be made in the bottom of the jar a hole 4¢ [such] as 
to accommodate the hand of a man. And [one] being minded to descend and 
to learn what is in the sea, holds 47 closed the hole—the [one] being in the 
bottom-inside, in such manner as, upon his descending, [he might be able], 
straightway having opened [it], also to put out his hand through the hole and 
straightway to take from the sand [there] lying that which was discovered in 
the bottom of such a sea, and to draw his hand back in and to secure the hole. 
And so he did. And he bid to be made a chain 48 of about two hundred 
cubits or fathoms and he commanded that no one should draw him up, if the 
chain were not first stirred. (That wheriever Alexander descended in the 
bottom of the sea, straightway he would stir the cage, and then these would 
raise him up.) After, then, preparing everything, Alexander entered in the 
glass wine-jar within the cage, being minded to put his hand to things im- 
possible. And [Alexander] being entered, the entrance was closed with lead. 
And [Alexander] being descended a hundred and twenty cubits, a great fish 
came through and, [the fish] having smitten the cage with his tail, they raised 
him up because the chain was stirred. And Alexander commanded to send 
him down again. And again the same thing happened. [A] third [time], 
therefore, being descended about two hundred cubits, he saw through the 
glass a throng of fishes encompassing him. And, behold, the most immense 4° 
fish, being come, took him with the cage in his mouth and raised him up upon 
the land one mile away from the boats. And those sending him down were 
a hundred and fifty [in number]. And the fish drew [them] all with the four 
boats. Being arrived with the cage in the dry land and having shaken off the 
cage with the teeth, he cast it upon the dry land. And the kin Alexander 
half-alive, whole, and trembling, being gone out and dead from his fear,®° 
gave thanks to Providence above which had kept him from that evil beast. 
Likewise he said unto himself, “ Refrain, Alexander, from putting the hand 
to things impossible, lest, perchance, seeking in untracked depths, thou be 
deprived also of [thy] life.” 51 And straightway he commanded the army to 
depart from there and to march toward the parts ahead. 


As remarked by Budge, The Life and Exploits of Alexander 
the Great, p. 283, n. 2: “ According to the Greek (Miiller, p. 89, 
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col. 1) Alexander’s chief object in constructing this ark was for 
pearl fishing: ... .” Friedlaender, op. cit., p. 7, n. 5, further 
observed: “ Der Sachverhalt ist hier anscheinend verdunkelt. Als 
Beweggrund figuriert hier Perlenfischerei, wahrend er in Wahrheit 
Wiébegierde ist, vgl. unten S. 22 f.” 

Among the thematic elements in the Greek text the following 
are immediately identifiable with their counterparts in the Mon- 
golian text: the @d\aooa (“sea”) is the dalai méren (“ ocean 
sea”) (8v6), the wappeyéOn déd\wov wifov (“immense glass wine- 
jar”) is the garaba (9r2), the ddvow aoei mnxdv Siaxociwrv 7 
épyuav (“chain of about two hundred cubits or fathoms”) is 
the tabun mingyan mod d{ayustal]-a kiirkiii <to> toy-a tomsi 
deges{tin] (“ropes incalculable which would attain unto [the 
point of] exhausting five thousand mod”) (9r4), dia podvPdov 
éxdeia On % etoodos (“ the entrance was closed with lead ”’) is giiri 
batuda uyaju biir[iin] (“ when he was tying a stone firmly ”) 
(9r7), é€v 7@ wvOpérr THs Toadrns Oartdoons (“in the bottom of 
such a sea”) is dalai méren-ii irwyar|[-tur] (“[to] the bottom of 
the ocean sea”) (9v1), and dvyyayov airov Sia 7d THY aGAvowW 
rapaxOjvar (“ they raised him up because the chain was stirred ”’) 
is olasun degesiin kédelgejii (“ causing the hempen rope to move ”’) 
(9v9). 

Turning to Leo’s Latin version of the Romance, we find that 
only the encounter with the carcyni (“crabs”) is related. Cf. 
Pfister, op. cit., p. 111: 

IX. Venimus in fines Oceani maris, in quo sunt cardines caeli. Audivimus 
in ipso mari loquentes homines linguam Grecam. Quidam vero ex militibus 
nostris exuentes se vestimentis suis voluerunt ingredi per mare ad ipsam 
insulam. Surgentes bestifaje, quae vocantur carcyni et apprehenderunt viginti 
milites et submerserunt eos in profundo maris. 

[We came to the ends of the Ocean sea, in which are the hinges of Heaven. 
We heard in the 52 sea men speaking the Greek language. Certain ones, in 
truth, of our soldiers, divesting themselves of their garments, wished to 
proceed through the sea to the island. Beasts arising, which are called carcyni 
(“ crabs ”) 53 and 54 seized twenty soldiers and submerged them in the depth 
of the sea.] , 


In the Syriac version the xapxivo. (“crabs”) have become 
“ beasts in the form of men.” Otherwise, the encounter, as related, 
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essentially is the same as that in the Greek original and in Leo’s 
Latin version. Cf. Budge, op. cit., p. 100. The rest of the episode, 
including the descent to the bottom of the sea, is not to be found 
in the Syriac version. 

In the Ethiopic version, however, we find not only the counter- 
part of the encounter with the crabs, namely that of the encounter 
with “beasts which were like unto men, only they were much 
larger than men and they resembled camels,” but also the counter- 
part of the rest of the episode, including the descent to the bottom 
of the sea, but with additional thematic patterns which do not 
appear in the Greek original. Cf. Budge, op. cit., p. 154 and 
pp. 280-286. Inasmuch as the relation of the encounter with 
“beasts which were like unto men” (Budge, op. cit., p. 154) is 
completely disengaged from the rest of the episode concerning 
the descent to the bottom of the sea (Budge, op. cit., pp. 280- 
286) , it is clear that the encounter with the xapxivo. (“crabs ”) 
in the Greek original, if not already constituting an independent 
episode in some recensions of the Greek text, obviously constitutes 
one in the relation of the encounter with the carcyni (“ crabs ”’) 
in Leo’s Latin version, with the “ beasts in the form of men” 
in the Syriac version, and the “ beasts which were like unto men ” 
in the Ethiopic version. In view of the independent status which 
this relation acquired through its disengagement from the relation 
of the descent to the bottom of the sea, without in any manner 
impairing the effectiveness of the latter, its omission from the 
Mongolian version is not at all surprising. In fact, the omission 
merely serves to confirm the fact that the relation had acquired 
independent status as an episode in itself. 

In comparing the Mongolian version of the relation of the 
descent to the bottom of the sea with its prototype in the Greek 
text, however, we are struck by the fact that it contains elements 
which are not found in the Greek text. Thus, for example, we 
read (9r2-3): qoyar kiimiin baytaqui-in tediit qaraba agiidke[3] 
giil[bje (“he caused [one] to build a garaba the size of [one big 
enough] to hold two persons”). Again, we read (9r6) : job idegen 
kiinesiin tegejyii (“loading food and provisions in sufficient quan- 
tity”). In the Ethiopic version to which Professor Poppe, how- 
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ever, has drawn attention * we read, in Budge’s translation, op. 
cit., p. 282: 

... Then he went into a cage of glass which was covered with asses’ skins, 
and which had an opening that was closed with chains and rings, and he took 


with him such food as was needful, and placed it therein, and he took two 
of his friends with him. 


Of even more significance, however, is the fact that in the Mon- 
golian episode of this singular adventure, Sulqarnai encounters 
someone at the bottom of the sea. That Professor Poppe does 
not refer to the encounter in his synopsis of the episode,” is 
owing, I presume, to the exceedingly fragmentary state of the 
text at the very juncture at which the encounter takes place. 
I have provisionally read (?) aléi (= eléi)** (9v4) (“ messenger ”’) 
the word used in reference to the person whom Sulqarnai en- 
counters. If this reading is correct, the word alci (= eléi) is the 
exact counterpart of the word for “ angel ” in the Ethiopic version. 
Cf. Budge, op. cit., p. 282. 

In the Ethiopic version the episode in question consists of 
several parts which Budge captioned as follows: (1) “ Alexander 
prays that he may see the Ocean” (op. cit., p. 280), (2) “God 
grants this request” (op. cit., p. 281), (3) “ Alexander takes 
ships and sets out” (op. cit., p. 281), (4) “Three eagles sent 
forth” (op. cit., pp. 281-282), (5) “ Alexander descends into the 
sea in a glass cage” (op. cit., p. 282), (6) “ Alexander converses 
with the angel of the sea” (op. cit., pp. 282-284), (7) “The 
angel shews him the wonders of the deep ” (op. cit., pp. 284-285) , 
(8) “ Alexander’s dispute with the angel” (op. cit., p. 285), 
(9) “A mighty monster of the deep” (op. cit., pp. 285-286), 
and (10) “ Alexander returns to his ship” (op. cit., p. 286). 

Of these several parts in the Ethiopic version of the episode, 
only the fifth, sixth, and tenth occur, more or less, as such in the 
Mongolian version. From this it is clear that the episode in the 
Mongolian version, although differing from the Greek text in the 
particulars mentioned above, while incorporating parts of the 
episode found in the Ethiopic version, is, in itself, a substantial 
abridgment of the episode as found in both the Greek and Ethiopic 
texts of the Alexander Romance. 
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Further evidence that the Mongolian version of the episode is 
substantially abridged may be gleaned from the unpublished Per- 
sian version by the Indo-Persian poet Abi-l-Hasan X (u) sraii ibn 
Mahmid Dixlavi (1253-1325) , commonly called Amir X (u) sraii, 
of which, as noted by Professor Poppe,®* a synopsis was given 
by E. E. Bertel’s, Poman 06 Anexcangzpe [Romance about Alez- 
ander],”® pp. 77-100 § 7, from a manuscript in the possession of 
the Uzbek State Public Library in Tashkent. 

On page 93 Bertel’s remarked: 


Tlepexona kK Mckenzepy, most paccKa3biBaeT, 4TO, OObeXxaB 
BCIO 3€MJIHO, WaX NO*Kelal COBEPWIHTb NMyTelllecTBHe MO MOpsM. 
Ha G6epery 3amagqHoro Mops (Zapbeu MarpuG) 2a Hero pa3sOuBaloT 
Oombuok waTtep. On coOupaeT TaM CBOHX BeJIbMOXK HU ep2xKUT 
K HMM peub. Korga OH coOoOulaeT O CBOeCM HaAMepeHHH COBEPLINTb 
MOPCKOe MyTelecTBHe, OHH MbITAIOTCA OTTOBOpHTE ero. Ho Mckex- 
ep He KelaeT OTKA3bIBATbCA OT Pa3 NPHHATOLO pelleHHA. CTPOAT 
KOpaOJlb, a TAKE H3POTOBAAIOT GOMbUIOH NPOAOMTOBaTHIM cTeK- 
JIAHHbIM AULMK, B KOTOpOM MckeHzep xoueT cCNyCTHTbCA Ha MOP- 
ckoe HO. OH BBI3bIBaeT OMBITHBIX MOPeXOZOB HU 3akaeT HM 
BOMpOCc, CKOJbKO BPCMeCHH MOXKHO MpoOLiTb nox Bozo. Crappilt 
BOONa3 WaeT OTBET, UTO AOMbWIe OAHOFO MHFa BbIZepKaTb HeIb3A. 
TloABO3AT 3amacbl Ha COPOK eT HM rpy3AT HX Ha KOpabub. Bepyt 
TaKxKe BeCTOBbIX NTH, CPpCH KOTOPbIX YePHbIN Oped, mpowe- 
TaIUlMH TOAOBONK NyTb KOpa6aA B OHH JeHb. 


[Reverting to Iskender, the poet relates that, having gone round the whole 
world, the shah wished to make a voyage on the seas. On the shore of the 
western sea (dar’éi magrib) they pitch for him a big tent. He assembles 
there his grandees and addresses them. When he communicates about his 
intention to make a sea voyage, they try to dissuade him. But Iskender does 
not wish to desist from a decision once taken. They build a ship, and also 
fabricate a big, elongated glass box in which Iskender wants to descend to 
the sea bottom. He summons experienced sailors and poses to them the 
question how long a time it is possible to stay under the water. An old diver 
gives the answer that it is impossible to hold out longer than one wink. They 
bring up provisions for forty years and load them on the ship. They also 
take carrier birds, among which [is] a black eagle, flying a year’s voyage of a 
ship in one day.] 


On page 94 Bertel’s further remarked: 


UYepes uetbipe roza Mckenzep oTnpaBiseT BTOpOro Opa, eye 
yepe3 TpH—Tpetbero. IlyTHHKH NoNMazaiwoT, HAaKOHeL, B TaKoe 
Me€CTO MOPS, OTKYa Lasblle MAbITb yxKe Helb3A. TlyTHHKH B 
yxKace, HO ABIAeTCA HeOecHbIM BeCTHHK Cypylll H OKa3bIBaeT HM 
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NOMOWb. MckeHzep cnyckaeTcA B CTCKJIAHHOM SALIHKe Ha HO 
mops. Cnyck nposom«Kaetca CTO THe. CHoBa nosBaaetca Cypyul 
M MOKa3bIBaeT eEMy 4yeca MOPA: akyJ, Yepenax, MOPCKHX 0eH, 
y KOTPOBIX KpacHble JMia, OombUIMe GOpOAbI, HO BONOC Ha rowoBe 
HeT. Onv ynpexatoT Mckenzepa B aT4HOCTH HM 2KeaHHH HapylluTb 
MX NOKOH. 3atem Mckenzep BHAMT OFPOMHBIX 4yAHW. OHO 6bI0 
CTOJIb BeTHKO, 4TO WO MHMO eFO ALIMKa YeTbIPHAAWATh Hel. 
Ot crpaxa np Buse 9TOFO 4yAZuUIa McKenzep 3a60neBaeT. Cypyul 
lipeynpexaeT ero, YTO 2KH3Hb CFO MPHLlla K KOHLy, HW MoMoraeT 
NOJHATbCA Ha MOBEPpXHOCTb MOpA. OH OGellaeT NYTHHKaM, 4TO 
BeCb OOpaTHbIi NyTb OHH NpoOsemawT B OAHYy HOUb. TloaT coo6- 
uaeT, 4TO Mckenzepy Obiaa O6ellaHa BeYHad 2KH3Hb. HO OH OT- 
Ka3aJICa, TaK KaK 2KH3Hb 6e3 Apy3e Bce paBHO ObIa ObI eMy B TA- 
rocTb. BosBpalleHHe, ZeHCTBHTebHO, COBepliaeTCA MIHOBeHHO. 


[After four years Iskender dispatches a second eagle, after three more, 
a third. The voyagers finally happen upon such a place of the sea whence 
it is impossible to sail any farther. The voyagers [are] in terror, but there 
appears the heavenly messenger SuruS and he lends them aid. Iskender 
descends in the glass box to the bottom of the sea. The descent lasts a hundred 
days. Anew, SuruS appears and shows to him the wonders of the sea: sharks, 
tortoises, sea people, who have red faces, big beards, but they have no hair 
on the head. They reproach Iskender for his greediness and desire to disturb 
their peace. Thereupon, Iskender sees immense monsters. One was so big 
that he went past his box fourteen days. Out of fear at the sight of this 
monster Iskender falls ill. SurusS forewarns him that his life has come to an 
end and helps [him] to ascend to the surface of the sea. He promises to the 
voyagers that they shall make the whole return voyage in one night. The 
poet communicates that eternal life was promised to Iskender. But he 
renounced [it], inasmuch as life without friends would be a charge upon 
him under any circumstances. The return, actually, is accomplished in a 
twinkling.] 


The mention of the promise of eternal life and Iskender’s renun- 
ciation thereof suggests the intrusion into this episode of an 
element of the third in the Mongolian version, with which we 
shall deal below. 

Before leaving the episode of the descent to the bottom of the 
sea, we should not fail to cite Friedlaender’s synopsis of the 
corresponding episode in the Arabic version by ‘Umara (op. cit., 
pp. 158-159) , where we read (p. 158): 

... Er zieht jedoch weiter, bis er an ,, das die Welt umgebende, stockfinstere, 
stiirmische Meer ”* gelangt. Alexander gibt zuniachst Gott Lob und Dank 


fiir die Méglichkeit, nun auch die Meereswunder in Augenschein zu nehmen.° 
Hierauf stellt sich ein Engel ein, der ihm seine Hilfe anbietet. Nachdem 
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er Chadhir mit der Fiihrung der Heeres betraut und ihn angewiesen hat, ein 
Jahr lang® auf ihn zu warten, segelt Alexander auf einem besonders fiir 
diesen Zweck gebauten Schiffe, mit drei Adlern und einem Glaskasten versehen, 
aufs Meer hinaus. Nach einer sechsmonatlichen Fahrt macht er Halt und, 
nachdem er durch die Adler die groBe Entfernung vom Lande festgestellt hat, 
laBt er sich in einem Glaskasten? in die Tiefe hinunter, wobei ihm der Engel 
als Wegweiser dient.®° 


Although the episode of the descent to the land of darkness— 
the third of the four episodes in the Mongolian version of the 
Alexander Romance—bears some resemblance to the prototype 
in the Greek text, it clearly has elements which not only are not 
found in the Greek text but, in fact, seem not to occur in other 
versions of the Romance. In the Mongolian version Sulqarnai, 
accompanied by his ndked, descends to the land of darkness by 
setting with Mother Sun (Naran Eke). Insofar as I am now 
able to determine, the Mongolian is the only version of the 
Romance in which Alexander and his companions reach the land 
of darkness in this singular manner. In the Pseudo-Callisthenes 
“Lib. II, 39” (Miiller, op. cit., pp. 89-90) we read (p. 89): Kai 
Sua Tpidv nepav HrOev eis TOrovs Grrov 6 HALos ovK Ehap rev. “Exel ovv 
éoriv 7 Kahoupévn paxdpwv xopa. [“ And after three days he came 
to places where the sun shone not. There, then, is the so-called 
land of the blessed.”] It is well, therefore, to observe, at the 
outset, that the whole episode of the descent to the land of dark- 
ness, inextricably entangled with the relation of the quest of the 
water of immortality, is one of the most difficult episodes of the 
Alexander Romance to analyze. Fortunately, Friedlaender, op. 
cit., published in his “Indices” (pp. 326-338) an invaluable 
“Verzeichnis der Varianten der Lebensquellsage ” (pp. 326-331) 
as well as a “Nachspiel zur Lebensquellsage” (pp. 331-332) 
which immeasurably facilitate the comparison of this episode in 
the Mongolian version with that in other versions of the Romance. 

In the Mongolian version, upon entering the land of darkness, 
Sulgarnai encounters someone who converses with him, but, be- 
cause of the deplorable state of the text at this juncture, what 
is said is partially incomprehensible. For this reason, one is 
reduced to speculation insofar as the identity of the speaker is 
concerned. It is possible that it is someone comparable to “ Ma- 
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tun, that is to say El-Khidr,” in the Ethiopic version. Cf. Budge, 
op. cit., p. 269. Then, again, it may be a being comparable to the 
angel “to whose care was entrusted the Well of the Water of 
Life” in the same version. Cf. Budge, op. cit., p. 269. In the 
Greek text, it is a yépwv (“old man”), who, through the inter- 
vention of his two sons, gains the ear of Alexander and counsels 
him as follows (Miiller, op. cit., p. 90): «"Efeori oou, & Baorred 
*AdeEavdpe, rotTo yvavat, Ori ei pev immor cicéAOwow, ovKéeTL 7d HOS 
der. “EmideEov ovv immovs Ondeias éxdvoas modovs, Kai Tovs [meV 
m@dovs Eacov évtadfa, nuets dé eiceOdvres pera TOV OndeEiwv imran, 
a€ovow nds atta éxetoe.» [“ It is possible for thee, O king, Alex- 
ander, to know this, that, if, indeed, the horses enter, thou shalt 
see the light no more. Choose, therefore, female horses having 
foals, and leave the foals here and, we being entered with the 
female horses, they shall bring us thither.”] This ingenious man- 
ner of assuring Alexander’s return from the land of darkness is 
that incorporated centuries later in the famous account of the 
“Valley of Darkness” in The Description of the World; where 
it is reported in reference to the “ Tartars.” Cf. A. C. Moule & 
Paul Pelliot, Marco Polo, The Description of the World,” pp. 
472-474. For the account in “A Discourse Composed by Mar 
Jacob upon Alexander, the Believing King, and upon the Gate 
which he Made against Agog and Magog” cf. Budge, The His- 
tory of Alexander the Great, p. 173. 

The thematic pattern of the quest of the water of immortality 
varies from version to version of the Romance, that in the Mon- 
golian differing in several essential respects from that in such 
versions as the Greek and the Ethiopic. Cf. Friedlaender’s “ Ver- 
zeichnis der Varianten der Lebensquellsage ” (op. cit., pp. 330- 
331). Among the distinctive features of the Mongolian version 
are the following: (1) A cup full of the water of immortality is 
given to Sulgarnai, before he leaves the land of darkness, by a 
person who does not reveal himself and who assures Sulgarnai 
that, after drinking the water, he will live for three thousand 
years; (2) upon leaving the land of darkness, Sulqarnai offers 
the water to his ndked, some of whom wish to drink it and others 
of whom do not; (3) a wise noyan, telling Sulqarnai that he will 
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weary of immortality, reminds him that his followers will die, 
and counsels him not to drink the water, unless he have no fear 
that he may later have cause to regret his action; (4) and, finally, 
heeding the counsel of the noyan, Sulqarnai pours out the water 
which falls upon the leaves of the cypress tree which, in conse- 
quence, is ever green. 

It is only in the Persian version by Amir X (u) srai that we 
find a somewhat similar thematic pattern, insofar as can be 
determined from Bertel’s synopsis (op. cit., p. 94), where, as we 
have already seen above,® the promise of eternal life has become 
an integral part of the episode of the descent to the bottom of 
the sea: 

. .. The poet communicates that eternal life was promised to Iskender. But 
he renounced [it], inasmuch as life without friends would be a charge upon 
him under any circumstances. The return, actually, is accomplished in a 
twinkling... . 


Professor Poppe has further drawn attention to Firdausi’s account 
of the quest of the water of immortality in the land of darkness 
as well as that by Nizami.™ Cf., e. g., Dr. Fr. Spiegel, Die Alea- 
andersage bet den Orientalen. Nach den besten Quellen dar- 
gestellt,” p. 29. 

Conspicuously absent from the Mongolian version is a leading 
thematic element of the Greek and Ethiopic versions, the dried 
fish which comes to life when dipped in the water of the “ trans- 
lucent fount ” (any7 Svavyyjs) by Alexander’s “ cook ” (uéyepos) , 
Andreas, as the Greek text has it (Miiller, op. cit., p. 90), or in 
the “ Well of the Water of Life” by “ Matun, that is to say 
El-khidr,” as the Ethiopic version has it (Budge, op. cit., p. 268) . 
The account in “ Lib. II, 39” of the Greek text reads as follows 
(Miiller, op. cit., p. 90): 


.. . Kat eopAOov pera *AXcEdvSpov tpraxdoror éEqxovra (6) orparira. Kai 
obrws eloepydpevor 68dv oKotewny emt cxoivous Sexarévre, eiSov Twa Tdmrov, Kai 
wv ev abté myn Savyys, js 7d twp jorpartey ws dotpawy. jv 8€ O dnp 
éxeivos eddSys Kat mavy yAvKitatos (7). Tpdamewos S& yevouevos *AéEavdpos 
5 Baowreds Here yevoaoOa dprov, kai kahéoas Tov pdyerpov adrod dvépatt Kahov- 
pevov *AvSpéav (8), elrev aire iva edtperion mpoopdyov. ‘O 8€ abov rdpixov 
(9) AaBdv exopedOn emi 7rd Siavyés VSwp THs wHyHs éxmdivar TO ESespa. Kai 
ed0éws Bpaxev (10) & 7H Bdarr epuywdOy Kai eéduye trav xetpdv Tod payeipov 
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(11). ‘O 8 pdyerpos ovdevi EyAwse 7d yevopevov. abrds St AaBov (12) e abrod 
rod ‘datos ev oKxever Twi dpyupéw epvrAakev. jv yap mas 6 Tdmos éxeivos Bpdwv 
Bdara, && dv mavres Exvov kai EAaBov tpoPis. 

Cap. XXIX. ... || 6. é&jvra cod. || 7. qv 52 4 atp.. yAvedraros iterum om. B. 
|| 8. nomen coqui om. B. || 9. dordépixov C. rdépcxov B. || 10. 7d eeoua add. B. || 
1l. addit B: joay 88 wévres of Téror éxetvor Evvypor, quae paullo post significat C. || 
12. haec om. B pergens: wad ody ddevoares sx duvous XN’ etc. 


For Weismann’s translation of this passage cf. op. cit., pp. 134- 
135. For résumés cf. Zacher, op. cit., p. 140; Budge, The Life 
and Exploits of Alexander the Great, p. 268, n. 2; and especially 
Friedlaender, op. cit., pp. 10-11. 

Inasmuch as there appears to be no English translation of the 
passage, I offer the following: 


And there entered with Alexander 360 ® soldiers. And thus being entered 
upon a dark road for 15 schoinoi,®" they saw a certain place, and there was in 
it a translucent fount,®8 of which the water lightened as lightning. And that 
air was sweet-smelling and altogether very sweet.6® And, being become 
a-hungered, Alexander, the king, wished to taste of bread, and, having called 
his cook called Andreas *° by name, he said unto him that he should make 
ready food.7!_ And he, having taken a dried fish,7? went to the translucent 
water of the fount to wash the food. And straightway, having been shaken 78 
in the water, he (= the dried fish) was animated and escaped out of the 
hands of the cook.7 And the cook revealed unto none that which had come 
to pass. But, himself having taken ™ of the self[same] water in a certain 
silver vessel, he kept [it]. For all that place was bursting forth with waters 
from which all drank and took nourishment. 


In the Ethiopic version of the episode of the descent to the 
land of darkness one of Alexander’s friends, “‘ a certain man who 
was a general, and who was set over many men” (Budge, op. cit., 
p. 263), El-khidr, also identified with Matin, the sage (Budge, 
op. cit., p. 267), leads the search for the “ Well of Life” in a 
“place of darkness in the earth.” The difference between the 
Ethiopic and Greek versions in the length and complexity of the 
treatment of the theme of the water of immortality can be gauged 
from Budge’s captions in his translation of the episode from the 
Ethiopic: (1) “ El-khidr” (op. cit., pp. 263-264), (2) “ Matin 
the sage” (op. cit., p. 264), (3) “The Well of Life” (op. cit., 
pp. 264-265), (4) “Alexander sets out for the Well of Life ” 
(op. cit., p. 265), (5) “ He finds a statue” (op. cit., pp. 265-266) , 
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(6) “ Matin the sage” (op. cit., pp. 266-267), (7) “The king 
gives him a stone” (op. cit., p. 267), (8) “The stone lights 
Matin’s way” (op. cit., p. 268), (9) “A fish comes to life” 
(op. cit., pp. 268-269), (10) “The Water of Life” (op. cit., 
p. 269), (11) “Origin of the name EI-khidr ” (op. cit., p. 269) , 
(12) “The angel of the Well of Life” (op. cit., pp. 269-270) , 
(13) “ Matin asks forgiveness for Alexander’s army” (op. cit., 
pp. 270-271), (14) “ Matin and Alexander meet ” (op. cit., pp. 
271-272), and (15) “The parable of the gem” (op. cit., p. 272). 

According to ‘Umara’s account, as we gather from Friedlaender’s 
synopsis (op. cit., p. 158): 

Dil-qarnein dringt auf einem neuen Wege nach dem Westen und gelangt 
an die Stelle, wo die Sonne in einer schlammigen Quelle untergeht.? _,,Er 


drang sodann in die Finsternis ein?, um den Lebensquell zu finden. Doch trat 
er aus der Finsternis heraus, ohne ihn gefunden zu haben.” .. . .76 


In respect of ‘Umara’s account Friedlaender is of the opinion 
(op. cit., p. 161) that “Die Funktion der Quelle erhalt eine 
theologisch vergeistigte Form.” It is, further, his opinion that 
(op. cit., p. 161, n. 8): 

Die Quelle verleiht nicht nur Unsterblichkeit, sondern auch Freiheit von 
menschlichen Schwichen und Bediirfnissen und zugleich Allwissenheit (S. 
146 ff.). Chadhir wird ein geistiges Wesen, geradezu ein Engel. Uber Chadhir 


als Engel vgl. unten S. 274. Ob freilich diese Anschauung aus der Funktion 
der Quelle abzuleiten ist, ist fraglich. 


As for the Syriac version of the episode, the account in “A 
Discourse Composed by Mar Jacob upon Alexander” is much 
closer to the Greek prototype than is the account in the Ethiopic 
version. The “fountain of water” (also called the “fountain 
of the water of life”), the “cook,” and the “dry fish” (also 
called the “ salt fish”) are some of the salient thematic elements 
of the “quest in the Land of Darkness.” Cf. Budge, op. cit., 
pp. 171-175, ll. 150-207. 

In the fourth and final episode of the Mongolian version, the 
return to the land of Misir, the testamentary charge is the para- 
mount feature. While it is comparable in a general way to the 
 Avabykn ’AdeédvSpov ” [“ Testament of Alexander ”] in the Pseudo- 
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Callisthenes, “ Lib. III, 33” (Miiller, op. cit., pp. 147-150) , the 
“Testament ” in the Syriac version (Budge, op. cit., pp. 139-141, 
XXII), the “ Testament ” in the Ethiopic version (Budge, op. 
cit., pp. 344-349) , and the “ Testamentum ” in Leo’s Latin version 
(Pfister, op. cit., p. 124) , it bears little resemblance in any specific 
way to the wording of Alexander’s testament in any of these 
versions. 

In the testamentary charge there is one command, however, 
of which the exact counterpart is found in the Persian version by 
Amir X (u) sraii. I refer to the words: yar minu ile ba ayuludqun. 
“ And cause [ye] my hands to be exposed.” The similarity between 
the Mongolian text and the Persian in this respect was first noted 
by Professor Poppe, op. cit., p. 124, n. 123: 


. . . Denselben Befehl finden wir im Vermichtnis Alexanders in den per- 
sischen Versionen der Alexandersage, z. B. bei Amir Husrau, in dessen Werk 
Iskandar den Befehl erteilt, man solle ihn so bestatten, daB seine beiden Hande 
aus Sarge hervorragen, s. BerTELS, op. cit., p. 94. 


Bertel’s op. cit., p. 94, summarized the episode as follows: 


.. . Mckenzep 4yscTByeT npHOmMxKeHve CMepTH HM OTZaeT TPH 
IipHkKa3a: mpecTtor nepezatb Mckenzepycy, NOXOPOHHTh eFo TAK, 
uTOObHl O6e py KH ObIAM BBICYHYTbI H3 rpoba, HM MpexaTb Teo 
semie B AneKcaHapuu. BBoxuTca OTCTyneHHe C yKa3aHHeM Ha 
pa3sHOrsacHA MCTOPHKOB MO NoBOosy mecta cmepTu Mckenzepa. Ilo 
MHeHH10 OJHHX, OH pOlMIca B Pyme, a yMep B CupHH, NO ApyruM,— 
yMmep B BaBuwoue, a XOpor4au ero B JlamuerTrTe. 


[. . . Iskender feels the approach of death and gives three commands: to 
transmit the throne to Iskenderus, to bury him so that both hands be thrust 
out from the coffin, and to commit the body to the earth in Alexandria. 
There is introduced a digression with an indication of the disagreement of 
historians on the matter of the place of the death of Iskender. In the opinion 
of some, he was born in Rum and died in Syria, according to others,—he 
died in Babylon, but they buried him in Damietta.] 


For other references to Persian versions cf. Professor Poppe, 
op. cit., p. 110. 

While it is virtually impossible to determine the immediate 
source of the Mongolian version of the Alexander Romance from 
a preliminary analysis of the thematic patterns of its four episodes, 
certainly there are features such as the name Qurasan (< Persian 
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X (u) rasan) (“ Khorasan”) ,”" the name Misir (< Arabic Misr) 
(“ Alexandria ”) ,”* the name Sulgarnai (< Di'l-qarnain) (“The 
Two-Horned ”) ,”° the name Swmur tay (< Turkish) (“ Mount 
Sumur [< Sanskrit Swmeru]”) °° the word garudi (< Turkish) 
(“ phoenix ” [< Sanskrit garuda}) ,°* the word garaba (< Persian 
[< Arabic] garaba) (“a large flagon or vessel having two handles 
and a spout (made of glass, in which wine is left standing forty 
days in order to refine) ”) ,°* the words yeke tenggis-i (“the great 
sea”) °° the words tenggisiin iruy[ar-i] (“the bottom of the 
sea”) ,** and the words yar minu ile ba ayuludqun (“ And cause 
[ye] my hands to be exposed.”) ,*° to mention but a few examples, 
which strongly suggest a Middle-Eastern, if not a Central Asian, 
source. However, until the Arabic version by ‘Umara and the 
Persian version by Amir X (u) sraii have been published, it seems 
somewhat premature to speculate as to their immediacy as sources 
of the Mongolian version. Although no early Turkish version 
of the Romance has as yet come to light,®* the occurrence of 
Turkish vocabulary in the Mongolian version suggests that there 
may have been such a version and, indeed, it is not beyond the 
realm of possibility that, incorporating elements of the Arabic 
and Persian versions, it was the immediate source of the Mon- 
golian version. 

In this connection, the questions posed by Professor Damdin- 
siiren are especially pertinent: ‘ Was this work translated from 
another language? [Was it] composed in the Mongolian lan- 
guage? ” *’ While it also seems premature to attempt to answer 
these questions, I am tentatively inclined to the view that the 
Mongolian version is a translation from a Turkish version. The 
fact that there is a relatively high incidence of Turkish vocabu- 
lary in the Mongolian version and the fact that the Mongolian 
version is found in a book consisting, for the most part, of Turkish 
texts—prose and verse—in my opinion, seem to indicate that it 
not only originates in a Turkish environment, but is a direct 
translation from a Turkish version or, at least, is an adaptation 
of one. 

The very existence of such a Mongolian version suggests still 
other subjects of eventual inquiry. Of these, the possible role 
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played by a Mongolian version not only in the transmission and 
dissemination of elements of the Romance on Mongolian soil, 
but also elsewhere in Asia, particularly, in China, conceivably 
could yield significant findings. Paul Pelliot, “Les Anciens rap- 
ports entre l’Egypte et l’Extréme Orient,” Compte Rendu du 
Congrés International de Géographie, Le Caire, 1925, tome V, 
pp. 21-22, remarked (p. 21): 


Les conquétes arabes des VIIe et VIIIe siécles, unifiant en un nouvel empire 
l’Asie occidentale, firent oublier aux Chinois l’Egypte proprement dite, [22] 
a titre de royaume indépendant. Néanmoins les ouvrages géographiques 
chinois du début du XIIe siécle connaissent le grand fleuve du pays de Misr, 
et ils ont recueilli la tradition du phare d’Alexandrie construit selon eux 
par Zul-Qarnain, c’est-a-dire par Alexander le Grand “ & Deux Cornes ” ainsi 
que la légende bien connue du miroir merveilleux qui décelait 4 l’avance 
l’approche des flottes ennemies et qui fut détruit par traitise. 


Behind Paul Pelliot’s remarks there is the nucleus of a literature 
which would require careful scrutiny, were such a subject of 
inquiry to be pursued. The literature includes such publications 
as Friedrich Hirth, “ Die Lander des Isl4m nach chinesischen 
Quellen,” Supplément au Volume V du ,,T’oung-pao”’,® pp. 1-57; 
Dr. M. J. De Goeje, Professor des Arabischen an der Reichs- 
universitat zu Leiden, “ Bemerkungen zu Professor Hirth’s Die 
Lander des Islam ”,” op. cit., pp. 58-64; and Friedrich Hirth and 
W. W. Rockhill, Chau Ju-kua: His Work on the Chinese and 
Arab Trade in the twelfth and thirteenth Centuries, entitled Chu- 
fan-chi, Translated from the Chinese and Annotated. While 
there can be little question as to the immediacy of Arabic sources 
for the relations by Chao Ju-kua #8%34° in his Chu-fan-chih 
wea * (cf. Hirth and Rockhill, op. cit., pp. 146-147 and 153) , 
there is, it seems to me, the possibility of a Mongolian source for 
the account of “Sha-pi-ch‘a kuo” 37 [“ Country of Sha- 
pi-ch‘a ”] in the San-ts‘ai t‘u-hui =A MF ,°* “ Jen-wu shih-erh 
chiian ” A+=‘% [“ People, Chapter 12 ”], (ts‘e 20) .21r-21v1-4, 
which reads as follows: 


No one has ever gone to the country of Sha-pi-ch‘a yJpfig Zt °° with the 
exception that anciently the sage Tsu-ko-ni 4] # Je, (Di’l-Qarnain) * went 
[there]. As a result, he established [a system of] writing.®® The country is 
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tied to the region where the sun sets in the west. In the evening, when the 
sun sets, the sound [that it makes] is like [that of] thunder. The king of the 
country each [evening] gathers a thousand persons on the [city-]wall to blow 
horns, sound gongs, and beat drums to adulterate the sound of the sun. 
Otherwise, then, the little children would die of fright. 


Insofar as the transmission and dissemination of elements of the 
Alexander Romance on Mongolian soil as such are concerned, 
Paul Serruys, C. I. C. M., Université Catholique de Pékin, “ Notes 
marginales sur le folklore des Mongols Ordos,” Han-hiue, Bulletin 
du Centre d’Etudes Sinologiques de Pékin 3 (1948) .115-210, has 
already opened the way for further study of this question in his 
analysis of the Ordos legend “Le roi aux oreilles d’ane.” * So 
interesting are the possibilities suggested by his analysis that I 
quote it in extenso (pp. 179-180) : 


Cette légende se combine encore avec un autre théme curieux: la légende 
du roi aux oreilles d’ane. Celui-ci fait tuer tous les coiffeurs qui ont vu ses 
oreilles. Ce théme n’est pas connu des Chinois, mais il a sa variante dans les 
contes sartes concernant la personne d’Alexandre le Grand. (Jungbauer, 
Marchen [180] aus Turkstan und Tibet, 1923, p. 196). Alexandre le Grand 
avait sur la téte une corne qu’il cachait soigneusement, et il tuait de sa 
propre main tous ceux qui lui avaient coupé les cheveux, de peur que ceux-ci 
ne divulguent son secret. Toute sa force résidait dans cette corne. Un jour 
un coiffeur le trompe, disant qu’il n’a pas vu de corne, et échappe ainsi 4 
la mort. Il crie la chose dans un puits, l’écho répand ses paroles, et dans 
une révolte un homme coupe la corne & Alexandre. Jungbauer n’explique pas 
comment la légende de la corne d’Alexandre s’est formée au Turkestan, qui 
d’ailleurs posséde un cycle trés développé de légendes nées autour de la 
personne du grand conquérant.— 

Dans le Siddi-Kir, texte mongol (Traduction de Jiilg, Mongolische Marchen- 
Sammlung, Innsbriick, 1868, p. 162-7), l’histoire du roi aux oreilles d’Ane est 
raconté [sic] de la méme fawon [sic] que dans le conte ordos 4 quelques 
différences prés. Ici le passage du signal d’alarme donné abusivement, et la 
révolution ne sont pas mentionnés. Nous pouvons entrevoir ici comment le 
théme du signal d’alarme ajouté explique aussi la révolution contre le roi. 
Le coiffeur, aprés avoir divulgué le secret du roi, est pardonné parce qu’il 
peut trouver un moyen de cacher le défaut: une coiffure spéciale. Une certaine 
mode chinoise est ainsi expliquée. Mais c’est dans ce détail que nous croyons 
trouver la raison de la légende de la corne d’Alexandre. Comme les éléments 
des oreilles d’ane et de la coiffure spéciale se sont associés dans le Siddhi-Kir 
mongol, ne pourrait-on pas supposer que la légende d’Alexandre a du tirer 
son origine & cause d’une coiffure—p. ex. le grand casque—qui donnait 
l’impression de cacher une corne? 
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Description of the Text 


The text of the Mongolian version of the Alexander Romance 

is, to put it mildly, in a deplorable state of preservation. It con- 
sists of seven folios or fourteen pages, beginning with 7r and 
ending with 13v, in a booklet consisting in all of seventeen folios 
or thirty-four pages. As stated by Dr. Schurmann,” “The book 
is bound in Near Eastern style, i. e., by a string and with backing, 
like European books. Each page measures roughly 14.5 by 18.5 
cm.” 
Of the seven folios, the first constituting pages 7r and 7v is 
the most mutilated. Much of the lower half of the folio has been 
lost. The upper half from the center to the outer edge is per- 
forated with eleven holes, three of which obliterate the beginning 
of line 8 on 7r and partially obliterate the beginning of line 3 
on 7v. One, while falling between lines 7 and 8 on 7r, obliterates 
a word in line 4 on 7v.. As for the rest, they do not materially 
affect the text on either side of the folio. Of the ten lines which 
comprise 7r only the first has been integrally preserved, while 
the last has been entirely lost except for traces of the left-hand 
tips of three or four letters. Of the twelve lines which comprise 
7v only the last has been integrally preserved, while the first 
has been entirely lost except for traces of the right-hand tips of 
some letters of, at least, t-vo words. 

The second folio constituting pages 8r and 8v is in a better state 
of preservation with only approximately one third of the text on 
either side lost through mutilation. The major loss is that of a 
large triangular part of the folio, embracing the entire outer edge 
and most of the lower edge, with the hypotenuse cutting through 
lines 3 to 12 on 8r and 1 to 11 on 8v. This folio also is perforated 
with numerous holes, nine of which obliterate parts of the text 
to a greater or lesser degree. On 8r lines 3, 4, and 5, in particular, 
have been mutilated by holes and on 8v lines 9, 10, and 11, in 
particular, have been so mutilated. 

The third folio constituting pages 9r to 9v, generally speaking, 
is in a still better state of preservation. As in the case of the 
second, a large triangular part of the text has been lost. However, 
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it is a triangle with shorter sides, one of which runs from a point 
slightly above the middle of the outer edge of the folio to the 
bottom and the other from a point which marks the end of the 
first quarter of the lower edge to the outer extremity. The 
hypotenuse cuts through lines 5 to 12 on 9r and 1 to 10 on 9v. 
The text is perforated with numerous holes, but with the exception 
of lines 3, 4, and 7 on 9r and 4, 7, and 10 on 9v they do not 
materially affect the text. 

The fourth folio constituting pages 10r to 10v is in a state of 
preservation which is very similar to that of the third, for a 
triangular part of the text approximately equivalent in size to 
that of the third folio has been lost. Fortunately, the holes in 
the paper are fewer in number, only lines 4, 7, 8, and 9 on 10r 
and lines 1, 3, 4, and 6 on 10v being slightly mutilated. 

The fifth folio constituting pages 11r to 11lv is approximately 
three-fourths intact. Although only the inner quarter of the lower 
edge remains, nearly all the outer edge remains. There is, how- 
ever, a jagged gap beginning at the end of line 5 on llr and 
running to the end of line 12 with its deepest point of penetration 
halfway up line 9 and beginning at the end of line 1 on 11v and 
running to the end of line 9 with its deepest point of penetration 
halfway up the paper between lines 4 and 5. The folio is per- 
forated with a few holes which do not materially affect the text. 
They occur in lines 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 11, and 12 on 11r and in only 3 
and 6 on Ilv. 

The sixth folio constituting pages 12r to 12v is more than three- 
fourths intact. A jagged gap with a base which begins at the end 
of line 6 on 12r and runs to the end of line 11 and with its deepest 
point of penetration almost halfway up line 8 and with a base 
which begins at the end of line 3 on 12v and runs to the end of 
line 8 and with its deepest point of penetration almost halfway 
up line 5 constitutes the major part of the damage to this folio. 
There also are a few holes which contribute to the folio’s mutila- 
tion, but the worst of these is that at the end of line 5 on 12r and 
at the end of line 9 on 12v. 

Finally, the seventh folio constituting pages 13r to 13v, like the 
sixth, is more than three-fourths intact. The jagged gap with a 
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base which begins almost at the end of line 7 on 13r and runs 
to the end of line 11 and with its deepest point of penetration 
halfway up line 9 and with a base which begins at the end of 
line 3 on 13v and runs almost to the end of line 7 and with its 
deepest point of penetration halfway up the paper between lines 
4 and 5 is almost identical in size and shape with that of the 
sixth folio. Although there are several holes, none materially 
affects the text on either side of the folio. 


Punctuation and Orthography 


The only mark of punctuation employed, albeit sparingly, in 
the text herein transcribed and translated is a little +, a mark 
which, to the best of my knowledge, is unattested in other Mon- 
golian documents of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries.” 
In six instances it occurs after verba finita: biijiigiit (8r2) , yarba 
bi (8v5), kemeldiibe (11v9), biilege (13v2), ajuyu (13v3), and 
dayusba (13v12). In one instance it occurs after a converbum 
modale: kemen (12r6), and in one instance after a converbum 
praeparativum: sonoscu biiriin (8v7). It is, of course, more than 
probable that it occurred elsewhere in parts of the text, which 
have been destroyed. 

Nowhere in the text is the letter n, initial, medial, or final, 
marked with a diacritic point. Furthermore, nowhere in the text 
is the y distinguished from the q by the use of the two points 
which served to distinguish the velar gutturals. 

As in the case of other Mongolian documents of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, the text presents orthographies inherited 
from the Uighur writing: jiryalngyi for the scriptio plena jir- 
yalangyi (12v7), jrly for jarliy (12v6 and 7v12), kembe for 
kemebe (8r7 ([kembe}), 11r11, 11v1 and 10, 12v8, and 13v8 and 
12), tngri for tengri (‘7r6, 7v5 and 12, 9r10 ([tngri-de]) , 10v1 and 
2, 11rd, 11v7, and 13v1) , and tomyayulba for tomayayulba (9r5) . 

Other orthographies, common to texts of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, in which a front vowel is written as a back 
vowel, are the following: 


(1) a for e: abiiged for ebiiged (13r9 ([a]biiged) and 13v8 
(a[bjiiged) ) , abiigedi for ebiigedi (13r8 and 13v1), ade for ede 
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(10v7 and 8, 12r1, and 13v1) , adeneée for edeneée (13v4) , adiibe 
for ediibe (13v5) , adiige for ediige (8v5, 10r1, 2, and 6, 10v12, 
1lr7, 12v3 and 4 (adii{ge])), agiidke[3|giil[ble for egiidkegiilbe 
(9r2-3) , aysan (erratum pro asen) for esen (12r12), ake for eke 
(10r2 and 12v3), (?) alci for (?) eléi (9v4), ale for ele (12v7 and 
13rl1) , ande for ende (11r2), andeée for endece (11rl), ane for 
ene (7r8, 7v3, 8r9, 8v3 and 10, 9r3, 9v4 and 8, 10r7, 10v4, 1117, 
10, and 11, 11v8, 12r3 and 5, 12v7 and 13, and 13r1), anekii for 
enekii (11v6), argiiliidkiin for ergiiliidkiin (13r4), arte for erte 
(7r1 and 9v3) , ase for ese (10v10) and as-e for es-e (12r5) , atiige 
for etiige (12v3) , aye [10r] ayetiiriin for eye eyetiiriin (9v13-10r1) , 
and ayin for eyin (12r5) . 

(2) ofor 6: job for 76b (9r6 and 12v12) , mongke for méngke 
(8r9, 11r2 and 9, and 12v12), and ondiir for iindiir in 8r9. 

(3) w for ti: jug for jiig (10r7 and 12v11). 


The use of a for e, o for 6, and wu for i in the first syllable does 
not imply a pronunciation which really existed, but is owing to 
a chancellery habit which, as remarked by Wiadystaw Kotwicz.’” 
reflects “ d’anciens usages de l’écriture ouigoure.” 

Other distinctive orthographical features of the text are the 
following: 

1) at for ayi: aiqu for ayiqu (12r6) and aisu for ayisu (9v2 
and 7). 

2) et for eyi: teimiin for teyimtin (8v12) and tein for teyin 
(10v12) . 

3) ot for oyi: qoina for qoyina (7v6 and 12r7) . 

4) -t for -yi: aqui-i for aqui-yi (8r7) . 

5) -in for -yin: -in for -yin (7v12, 9r2, 3, and 6, 10r7, 1114, 
1lv2 and 7, and 12v11). 

Of phonological interest are the following orthographies: 


1) a (0) in the second syllable: bolad (>bolod) (9v5), 
olasun (>olosun) (9v9), orabasw (>orobasu) (9rl1), oraju 
(> oroju) (9r5 and 7 and 10v1 (or{aj|w) ) , oraqu (> oroqu) (13r12 
and 13v1) , orasu (> orosu) (8v6 and 9) , gocarbasu (> gocorbasu) 
(11v2) , and sonaséu (> sonoscu) (10r2). 
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2) e (>6) in the second syllable: békes (> bdkds) (13v5), 
noked (> nokéd) (10r1, 10v12, 11r10, 11rl1 and 12, 11v5, and 
12r2), néked-tii (> ndkéd-tii) (10v1), nékedtii (> nékédtii) 
(7v11), né[ker] (> nékér) (‘7v8 and 8rd), térebei (> térdbei) 
(12v4 and 13v5), téreged (> térdged) (13v2), térei (> *tdrdi) 
(12r3) , torejii (> térdzii) (13r2), and toremii (> tordmii) (12Vv5 
(t{6remii]) and 13v6). 

In addition to the above-mentioned orthographies there are 
still others which are as follows: 

1) a~zero: balayasun (~balyasun) (12v1). 

2) w~zero: joluyaju (~jolyaju) (9v6). 

3) oo~o: toor (~tor) (9r3). 

4) u~a: abdur-a (~abdar-a) (9r5 and 6). 

5) d~e: tégiilsbesti (?)] (~tegiisbesii) (12v7) and tégiisbesii 
(~tegiisbesii) (11rl). 

Anomalous orthographies are the following: basud for busud 
in 8v12 and kegten for kebten in 8v10. 


Material Disposition of the Text 


The material disposition of the text is the following: 

Each page, with the exception of 7r, 9v, 12v, and 13r, com- 
prises twelve lines. In the case of 7r there are only ten. In the 
case of 9v, 12v, and 13r there are thirteen. This slight incon- 
stancy is attributable to a variation in the size of the handwriting. 
As the handwriting on 7r is big and bold, the page could accom- 
modate but ten lines. As that on 7v, however, is considerably 
reduced in size, the page could accommodate twelve. In the case 
of pages 9v, 12v, and 13r, each with thirteen lines, although the 
handwriting is somewhat reduced in size, the pages, to judge by 
the reproductions, also are somewhat larger. 

Every line of every page, with the exception of 10r, begins on 
approximately the same level, from line 1 of 7r (beler arte, etc.) 
to line 12 of 13v (ajuwyu kembe, etc.). In the case of 10r, the 
word nigen (“one”) is written in the margin at the head of 
line 2, presumably, because, through an inadvertance, it had been 
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omitted by the copyist and was added after its omission had been 
detected. It will be observed that it tilts slightly to the left, 
another indication that it was added later. 

Page 13v presents a curious problem in that it is extremely 
difficult to decide at precisely what point the text ends.** This 
is owing to the fact that someone, it would appear, utilized what- 
ever blank space was available between the last line of the text 
and the right-hand margin to practice calligraphy. The tenth 
and twelfth lines are written in an unusually big and bold hand. 
The eleventh line—in Turkish, not Mongolian—obviously has no 
place in the text whatever. 
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NOTES TO THE INTRODUCTION 


? For this name see “ Notes to the Translation of the Text,” pp. 63-64, n. 2. 

? For this name see “ Notes to the Translation of the Text,” pp. 64-65, n. 5. 
* For this name see “ Notes to the Translation of the Text,” p. 66, n. 7. 
“For this word see “ Notes to the Translation of the Text,” p. 67, n. 33. 

° For this word see “ Notes to the Translation of the Text,” p. 69, n. 69. 

° For this name see “ Notes to the Translation of the Text,” p. 70, n. 74. 

7 For this word see “ Notes to the Translation of the Text,” p. 72, n. 98. 

® For this word see “ Notes to the Translation of the Text,” p. 78, n. 160. 

* For this word see “ Notes to the Translation of the Text,” p. 80, n. 169. 

1° For this word see “ Notes to the Translation of the Text,” p. 94, n. 405. 
2 Op. cit., p. 117, n. 18. 

12 Heidelberg, 1913. 

18 Lit., “ self[same].” For ipse cf. Pfister, op. cit., p. 35: “ Die Demonstrativpronomina 


werden ziemlich ohne Unterschied gebraucht, ihres Bedeutung ist oft den Wert 
eines Artikels beschrinkt, so besonders ipse.” 


14 Cf. Pfister, op. cit., p. 187a: “limitaris Schwelle 112,2.” 

15 Cf. Pfister, op. cit., p. 140b: “superlimitarem acc. Oberschwelle 112,2.” 

1° Cf. Pfister, op. cit., p. 137a: “lectisternium Polster 112,4. 115,22.” 

17 Cf. Pfister, op. cit., p. 183a: “bambiceus (BauBvxuwos) 112,6.” 

*8 Cf. Pfister, op. cit., p. 183a: “botrus (Sd7pus) 112,7. 115,15.” 

1° Cambridge, 1889. 

2° London, 1896. 

21 Op. cit., p. 106, n. 3. 

22 Parisiis, M DCCC XLVI. 

28 See p. 21 below. 

2“ Not “zwei Végel,” as Professor Poppe inadvertently stated (op. cit., p. 106). 
25 Op. cit. p. 107. 

26 Jules Mohl, Le livre des rois par Abou'lkasim Firdousi, tome V, Paris, 1877, 


pp. 174-175. Cf. also Dr. Fr. Spiegel, Die Alexandersage bei den Orientalen, Leipzig, 
1851, p. 29: “Iskender irrt mit seinem Heere rathlos in der Finsterniss umher und 
findet vier Vogel auf Saiulen, mit denen er verschiedene kluge Gespriiche fiihrt.” 


27 Leipzig - Berlin, 1913. 

78 In note 4 Friedlaender refers to the corresponding episode in the Ethiopic version. 

2° Op. cit., p. 108. Cf. Miiller, op. cit., p. 89a-b. 

®° Frankfurt a. M., 1850. 

*1 Halle, 1867. 

*? Leipzig, 1907. 

53 T.e., from the place where there were dvOpwro. xuvoxépado: [“ dog-headed men ”] 
(Miiller, op. cit., p. 89a). 

%¢TLit., “taking up [the journey].” 

°5 For éri Oddacoay cf. Ausfeld, op. cit., p. 83, 38.1): “am Meer.” For @d\acca ~ 
6ddarra cf. Karl Wyss, Untersuchungen zur Sprache des Alexanderromans von Pseudo- 
Kallisthenes, Freiburg, 1942, p. 38. 

dat. “af not.” 
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®7 Cf. Miiller, op. cit., p. 89, “Cap. XXXVIII.1”: “ovparvdy B; ... .” [ Heaven 
Beets 

58 Cf. Miiller, op. cit., p. 89, “Cap. XXXVIII.1”: “et mox pedavéy pro pavpév.” 
[“ and soon wedavéy (‘black’) for wavpdy (‘ dark’) .”] 

°° For mapaBovAevoduevor cf. Weismann, op. cit., p. 130: “*) ftatt mapaBovdevodpuevor 
ift vielleicht wapaBorevodueroe zu lefen, doch kénnte auch wapa bei BovAevodpevor 
die Verkehrtheit des Entfchluffes bezeichnen, alfo: waren théricht genug ... .” 
Cf. also Wyss, op. cit., p. 27. 

“°For eddéws cf. Wyss, op. cit., p. 60. 

“Cf. Miiller, op. cit., p. 89, “Cap XXXVIII.2”: “Quae sequuntur inde ab 
éfehOdvres 5€ usque ad finem hujus capitis non habet cod. B, qui pergit verbis: kai 
mddwv HrAOomev Sia SV Huepav els Témovs Srov & Hios ob Adue etc. (v. cap. 39 init.) .” 
[“ Cod. B, which continues with the words: kai radu HAOouer dia dbo Huepav els Tdrovs 
érov & HALos ob Adware [‘ and we came back through two days to places where the sun 
does not shine’] (see the beginning of Chap. 39), does not have the things which 
follow thence from é&eAOdvres 5é [‘and (they) being come out’] to the end of this 
chapter.” ] 

“Cf. Miiller, op. cit., p. 89, “Cap. XXXVIII3,”: “sic cod.; conj. Bias, quamvis 
ne hoc quidem genuinum sit.” [“So the codex; I conj(ecture) Bias, howsoever un- 
natural, indeed, this may be.”] Cf. also Weismann, op. cit., p. 180 “**) werd Blov? 
vielleicht wera Bias.” Weismann, op. cit., p. 130, translated the latter: “mit Miihe.” 

“*T.e., wherefore. 

““ Weismann, op. cit., p. 131, has “ und kam daher auf den Gedanken. . . .” 

*° Cf. Miller, op. cit., p. 89, “Cap. XXXVIII.4”: “XodBov cod.; corr. Berger de 
Xivrey in Notices et Extr. des Manuscr. tom. XIII, p. 185, ubi locum hunc exscriptum 
habes.” [“ The cod (ex) [has] xAodBov; Berger de Xivrey corr(ected) [it] in Notices 
et Extr. des Manuscr. tom. XIII, p. 185, where thou hast this passage copied.”] 

“° Cf. Miiller, op. cit., p. 89, “Cap. XXXVIII.5”: “ rpiwadiay cod.; corr. Berger.” 
[“ The cod (ex) [has] vp:wadcav.; Berger corr (ected) [it].”’] 

“7 Cf. Miiller, op. cit., p. 89, “Cap. XXXVIIL6”: “éyew 5 cod.” [“ The cod (ex) 
[has] éxecv 5é.”] 

“8 Cf. Miiller, op. cit., p. 89, “Cap. XXXVIII.7”: “ ddAvocov cod.” [‘ The cod (ex) 
[has] &Avocoyr ”]. 

“°Cf. Miiller, op. cit., p. 89, “Cap. XXXVIII8”: “ waupeyéberros cod.” [The 
cod (ex) [has] rappeyédecros.”]. 

°° Weismann, op. cit., p. 132, has “ Alexander [tieg halbtodt und zitternd vor Furcht 
heraus. .. .” 

51 Lit., “of the living.” 

53 For this use of ipse see note 13 above. 

58 Cf. Pfister, op. cit., p. 133b: “carcyni (kapkivoc) 111,19.” 

54From the occurrence of et we would expect a finite verb in the first part of the 
sentence, but such is not the case. 

55 Op. cit., p. 108. 

*° Op. cit., p. 108. 

57 Professor Poppe read it (?)dalat (op. cit., p. 112, 10a4). 

*8 Op. cit., p. 108, n. 3. 

5® Moscow ° 1948 - Leningrad. 

*°In note 4 Friedlaender remarks “Gemeint ist natiirlich ,das stinkende Meer 
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Okeanos, das die gesamte Schépfung umgibt ”; in note 5, “ Der urspriingliche Beweg- 
grund fiir seinen Abstieg in die Tiefe ist WiSbegierde”; in note 6, “Vgl. Index A 
§9”; and in note 7, “In Pseudokallisthenes (oben S.7 §15) steigt er in ahnlicher 
Weise in einem gliasernen Fasse hinunter.” 

*1 George Routledge & Sons Limited, Carter Lane, London, 1938. 

*2 Cf. also Budge, op. cit., p. 178, n. 4, for the Marco Polo reference. 

®8 See page 20 above. 

* Op. cit., p. 109. 

°5 Leipzig, 1851. 

°° Cf. Miiller, op. cit., p. 90, “Cap. XXIX.... || 6. é#v7a cod.” [* The cod (ex) 
[has] é&jv7a.”] 

®7 Cf. Weismann, op. cit., p. 185: “*) Ein oxotvos gleich 60, nach andern gleich 
30 Stadien; 45 Stadien machen eine geographische Meile.” 

°8 Cf. Weismann, op. cit., p. 185: “eine durchsichtige Quelle.” 


°° Cf, Miiller, op. cit., p. 90, “Cap. XXIX .... || 7. 4v 588 dhp.... yAuKiraros 
iterum om. B.” [“Cap. XIX... || 7. Again B om(its) qj» 52 8 dnp... . yAuKtraros 
(‘And the air was .... very sweet’) .”] 

7° Cf. Miiller, op. cit., p. 90, “Cap. XXIX... . || 8 nomen coqui om. B.” [“ Cap. 
XXIX .... 8. B. omits the name of the cook.”’] Cf. also Friedlaender, op. cit., p. 10, 
n. 6. 


7 Cf. Friedlaender, op. cit., p. 11, n. 1: “Genauer ,,Zuspeise”, ,, Zukost ”: 
mpoopayrov (nach Stephanus Thesaurus s.v. ist der Ausdruck vulgir). Der Unterschied 
ist nicht gleichgiiltig. Vgl. Index A §17.” 

72 Cf. Miiller, op. cit., p. 90, “Cap. XXIX || 9. dordprxov C. répixov B.” [“ Cap. 
XXIX .... || 9. C. [has] wordpixov. B. f{has] répexov.”]. Cf. also Friedlaender, 
op. cit., p. 11, n. 2: “C dorapixov, das Miiller in atov rdpixov verbessert. B und L 
bloB rdéprxov, das wohl auch in der Lesart von C vorliegen diirfte. Vgl. Stephanus 
Thesaurus s.v. réptxos. Ausfeld iibersetzt ,, Salzfisch ”.” 

78 Cf. Miiller, op. cit., p. 90, “Cap. XXIX .... || 10. 7d eoua add. B.” [“ Cap. 
XXIX .... || 10. B add(s) 7d %ecua [‘ the food ’].]” 

74 Cf. Miiller, op. cit., p. 90, “Cap. XXIX .... || 11. addit B: joav 5& waves ot 
rémo. éxeivor evvypor, quae paullo post significat C.” [*Cap. XXIX .... || 11. B 
adds: joay 5é mavres of rér01 éxetvor évvypor [‘ And all those places were wet ’], which 


things C indicates just after.”’] 


75 Cf, Miiller, op. cit., p. 90, “Cap. XXIX .... || 12. haec om. B pergens: médw 
ody ddeboavres cxolvous d’ ete.” [“Cap. XXIX .... || 12. B om(its) these things, 
continuing: mddw obv ddedcavres oxolvovs d’ [‘ Again, then, journeying 30 schoinoi’), 
ete.”] 


7°In note 2 Friedlaender remarks “Dies mit Riicksicht auf Koran 18, 84. Vel. 
oben §.139 ”; and in note 3, “ Die sich also im Westen befand, vgl. Index A §8.” 

77 See “ Notes to the Translation of the Text,” pp. 63-64, n. 2. 

78 See “ Notes to the Translation of the Text,” pp. 64-65, n. 5. 

7° See “ Notes to the Translation of the Text,” p. 66, n. 7. 

8° See “ Notes to the Translation of the Text,” p. 70, n. 74. 

81 See “ Notes to the Translation of the Text,” p. 72, n. 98. 

82 See “ Notes to the Translation of the Text,” p. 78, n. 160. 

88 For tenggis, a Turkish loanword, see “ Notes to the Translation of the Text,” 


p. 94, n. 393. 
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“See note 83 above. 

8 See “ Notes to the Translation of the Text,” p. 95-96, n. 428. 

8° For later Turkish versions cf., e. g., Sir Ernest A. Wallis Budge, Kt., The Alexander 
Book in Ethiopia, London, 1933, p. xxi, VIII. 

87 See page 5 above. 

88 Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1894. 

°° St. Petersburg, Printing Office of the Imperial Academy of Sciences, Vass. Ostr., 
Ninth Line, 12, 1911. Pp. x + 288 +1 map. 

°° Cf. Hirth and Rockhill, op. cit., p. 35. 

* Translated as “ Description of the Barbarous Peoples” by Hirth and Rockhill, 
op. cit., p. 35. 

°? For bibliographic details concerning this great encyclopaedia compiled by Wang 
Chi -E YF and his son Wang Ssu-i Ee cf. the entry on page 114 of Téng Ssu-yii 
and Knight Biggerstaff, An Annotated Bibliography of Chinese Reference Works, 
Revised Edition, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1950, pp. 
x + 826. 

*8 This name is a variant of the more usual Ch‘a-pi-sha. Cf. Hirth and Rockhill, 
op. cit., pp. 153 (“ Note”) and 27la. Cf. also P. Pelliot, T’oung pao 32 (1936) .361-362, 
who restored Ch‘a-pi-sha as “ *JabirSa,” (p. 362) i.e., Jabarsa. He remarked (p. 362): 
“Le jabarsa, etc., était un pays mythique placé par les Arabes & l’Extréme Occident; 
il se peut que ce soit lui que KaSyari ait transporté, par tradition différente ou par 
erreur, aux confins extrémes de 1]’Orient.” 

** For this name cf. Hirth and Rockhill, op. cit., p. 283b. 

°5 The statement by Hirth and Rockhill, op. cit., p. 153: “. . . he left an inscription 
saying that here was the place where the sun sets in the West” is inaccurate. 

°° So that it will not sound like thunder. 

®7 Cf. Antoine Mostaert, C.I.C.M., Folklore Ordos (Traduction des Textes oraux 
ordos), Monumenta Serica, Journal of Oriental Studies of the Catholic University of 
Peking, Monograph XI, The Catholic University Press, Peip’ing, 1947, pp. 209-215 §49. 

°8 See page 3 above. 

°° Tt is used, however, in the Turkish texts on l5dv, 16r, 16v, 17r, and 17v of the 
same booklet in which the Mongolian text is found. For a reproduction of 17v 
cf. Bang and Rachmati, op. cit., p. 129. 

10°En marge des lettres des il-khans de Perse retrouvées par Abel-Rémusat,” 
Collectanea Orientalia 4 (Lwéw, 1933) .1-48 (p. 17). 

101 See “ Notes to the Translation of the Text,” p. 97, n. 458. 
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(1) 
[2] 
[3] 
[4] 
[5] 
[6] 
[7] 
[8] 
[9] 
[10] 


[1] 
[2] 
[3] 
[4] 
[5] 


[6] 
[7] 
[8] 
[9] 
[10] 
[11] 
[12] 


[1] 


[2] 
[3] 


[4] 


FRANCIS WOODMAN CLEAVES 


TRANSCRIPTION OF THE TEXT 
[7] 
beler arte Qurasan-u yajar-a Misir neretii 
balyasun-dur Sulgarnai neretii [. . .] 
mingyan nasulaju [. . .] 
Lowa 
inu irejii Sulgar[nai] [. . .] 
¢i tngri-de soyurqaydaju [. . ? 
a[nje [iijge[-yi] sonos¢u [biiriin] [. . .] 
kemeriin qoyar mingy/an nasulaju] [. . .] 


Sulgarnai-yi keb[. .?. .] 
¢i qoyina urida [. . .] 
Lae 


[7] 
[. 2. Jn (?)d[. .2. Jkeif. . J 


metii noyadi quriyulju [. . .] 

ane [iig]e-y[i] [sono]s¢u biiriin [. . .] 

nasun-a yaydaysan [. . .] 

biiriin tngri-[d]e iriiger-e [. .?. .]Jju yurba[n mingyan 
nasulaju] [. . .] 

qoina urida iikiikiii minu iigei atuyfai] [. . .][. .?. .y] 

san yajar usun iijebe [. . .] 

yabuyulba nigen né[ker] [. . .] 

kiiriin baraju yayud [. . .] 

yeke yajar [. . .] 

tabin sayid nokedtii kegiirge getiiljii [. . .] 

yabuju tngri-in jrly-iyar yayéa Sulqarnai Sumur tay-un 


[8r] 
deger-e yarbas-u dérben nuyus naiman qijayara dalai 
6tégen-ii alibe 
ayulas alibe to6kémiid iijegden biijiigiii+Sumur tay-un orai 
-dur kiirtele [. .?. .Jelgii[. .?. .] Sul[qarnai][.. .][..?. .Ju 
__ ee ee 
ter-e deger-e nigen ta[sman] [dellekei-diir [. . .] kin [. . .] 
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[5] Sulqarnai tere tasman-i [. .?. .Jiren k[. .?. .] nigen no{ker- 
ece] 

[6] asayéu bayusu kemen kiilij[ii] [b]a kiirbe Sulq[arnai] [. . .] 

[7] aqui-i inu garudi sibayun iijejii t[eyijn [kembe] 

[8] i yani ajuyu ¢i deger-e [t]ngri-deée (?) dt[égen] [. . |] 

[9] ondiir-eée ane tasman mongke [. . .] 


[10] [. . .] 
ee ots OP. I. 
[1a] [...] 
[Sv] 
cs aa 
[2] aba[.. .] 


[3] [ane mletii [. . .] 
[4] sonosu[ya]d dalai-yi ye[. .?. .] [.. |] 
[5] yarba bi+ adiige yeke [. . .] 
[6] kiirtekii ajuyu dalai mér[ejn[-diir] orasu kemf[e]n [. . .] 
[7] -yi noyad inu sonos¢cu biiriin + Sulgarnai-a [. . .] 
[8] ¢i kemen iigiilebesii deger-e yaréu (?)irebe Gi [. . .] 
[9] orasu kemen iigiilen b[iiriin] [. . . tlere do[tor]-a [ada] 
tiil[ige|n[-diir] [. . .] 
[10] [a}jmitan olan kegten buyu [anle ayta-y[i] [¢]inu giibéin 
éalyu[qu] 
[11] ajuyu geriin tediii giirisi teyin biiged [éa]l[yu]qu ajluyu] 
[12] basud teimiin mayun ada-tan tiiligeten amitan goriiged toy-a 


[9r] 


[1] tomsi olan kebten buyu ¢i biiriin tende orabasu ada tiiligen 

[2] bu boltuyai kemen goyar kiimiin baytaqui-in tediii qaraba 
agiidke 

[3] giil[b]le ane qaraba-in yadana inu [. . .] toor-iyar torlayulba 

[4] tabun mingyan mod d[{ayustal]-a kiirkiii <to> toy-a tomsi 
deges[iin] 

[5] <to> tomyayulba qaraba abdur-a-dur oraju biir[iin] [. . -] 

[6] job idegen kiinesiin tegejii abdur-a-in d[o]t{or-a] [. . .] 

[7] giri batuda uyaju bii{riin dJalai-dur oraju (?) y[abuba] [. . .] 

[8] wilii mede[n] odéu [biirii]n nigen [. . .] 
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i 

[10] [. . .] kemen iigiile[jii] S[u]l[qarnai] [. . .] [tngri-de] 
[11] soyurgaydaju bikii [. . .] 

[12] biitiibe bi Sumur t[ay] [. . .] 


[9v] 


[1] dalai moren-ii iruyar[-tur] [. . .] 

[2] aisu bi kemen iigiilebfe] [. . .] 

[3] arte tngri yajar [. . .] 

[4] ane (?)alai[. . .] 

[5] cabéin biikiii-diir bolad [. . .] 

[6] tidesi nadur joluyaju odbfa] [. . .] 

[7] ker kiirsii kemen aisu ¢i [qu|rdun-a qari [. . .] 

[8] -yin iirida qari kemen iigiilebe ane ii[g]e[-yi Sulqarnai] 
[9] sonoséu biiriin olasun degesiin kédelgejii y[. .?. .] [. . .] 
[10] basa kii <kii> nigen sara-dur degegsi-de y[arcu djayusba 

dal[ai-in] 
[11] dotar-a-qi iijegsenigen biigiidei noyad-turiyan ii[giilejii] 
[12] dOgbe noyad sonaséu yaiqalduba teyin kijii basa 
[13] nigen tediii aju basa kii noyad-turiyan quriyaju ay-e 


[10r] 


1] ayetiiriin ai ndked minu noyad sonos¢u aytun bi adiige 
2] nigen iige durad¢cu an buyu bi adiige naran ake-liige 
singgeldiisii 
[3] qarangyu kejige odqu ajuyu qarangyu-yi dayay-a qolaba 
[4] oyir-a-ba biikiii inu iijey-e sin[gg|e[le]Ing ker yambar 
[5] yosutu biijiigiii kemen iigiilebe tendece né[ked] [. . .] 
[6] adiige Sulgarnai deligetii yajar usun [. . .] 
[7] qarangyu-in jug odsu [kem]en ane sedk{il] [. . .] 
[8] kemen iigiileldiibe tendece Su[Iqarnai] [. . .] 
[9] dayadqun [. . .] 
[10] olan noyad j-e [. . .] 
[11] quriyaju naran singgeg{sen] [. . .] 
[12] (?) bayuju qarangyu-in amf[asar-a] [. . .] 
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[10v] 

[1] néked-tii or[aj]u [. . .] 

[2] dotor-a yabuba tere [. . .] 

[3] irejii Sulgarnai [. . .] 

[4] ane qarang[yu] [. . .] 

[5] jayur-a ilegejii yabuqui-ban [. . .] 

[6] yurban mingyan nasun-duri[ya]n itegejii yafbuba] [. . .] 

[7] busud ade olan néked éinu metii yayuba nasu-yi(n] [iires] 

[8] iigei bui j-e ade iiresi aran iijey-e [. . .] 

[9] Gri iitii berkes yajar-a ada tiiligen-diir bfolba] [. . .] 
[10] éi biiriin qurdun-a qari ¢imada ba ase bitiigdesen yajar 
[11] usun iigei bui j-e kemen iigiilebe tere iige-yi Sulqarnai 
[12] sonoséu biiriin néked-tegen tein iigiilejii 6gbe adiige 


[11r] 


[1] andeée qaribasu tngri-de jayaydaysan nasuban minu 
togiisbesii 
[2] ber ande biiged iilii ikiikiii mongke bolqu usun tngri-dece 
[3] jalbarin yuyildusu kemen iigiilejii biiriin jalbarin kiirbe 
qarang|yu] 
[4] -in amasar-a ayisuqu-dur nigen kiimiin beyegen iiii iijegiiliin 
[5] cégeceber diigiiren usun 6gbe Sulgarnai ¢i [. . .] [tngri-de] 
[6] soyurga[y|daysan yurban mingyan nasunaéa [. . .] 
[7] ¢i adiige ane usun uy[uju] biiriin keb kejigfe t]n[gri] yaja[r] 
Sea 
[8] qubiltala inaysi-da iilii ii{kiin] [. . .] 
[9] mongke nasulaqu ¢i kemen [iigiilebe tere iige-yi Sulqarnai 
sonos¢cu | 
[10] biiriin néked-tegen iigiilebe ane [. . .] 
[11] kembe néked inu iigiiler-iin ane qarangy[u] [. . .] 
[12] kemen amu ¢i yada yar¢u olan noked-tiir a [. . .] 


[llv] 


[1] tendeée uyubasu yayu aljaqu ta kembe teyin [kijii] [. . .] 
[2] yarba garangyu doto-a-qi ali-be iijegseni-in [. . .] 
[3] (?) satayan biigiideyi irgen [o]ryan-duriyan ii[giilejii 6gbe] 
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[10] 


[11] 
[12] 


[1] 
[2] 
[3] 
[4] 
[5] 
[6] 
[7] 
[8] 
[9] 
[10] 
[11] 
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tegiinii qoina tere usu yariyar [. . .] 

-iyan sayid noked-tiiriyen [. . .] 

urtu nasulaqu usun dgbe bi anekii k[. .?. .] 

jarimud aran tngri-in soyurqaju égiigsen-diir uyu[basu] 
kii sayin bui j-e kemeldiibe jarimud aran [. . .] 

uyubasu ker bui kemeldiibe + tendeée nigen sayin [abiigen] 
secen noyan biilege tere noyan iigiiler-iin teyin kembe 
ane biiriin usun uyubasu keb kejige tngri yajar qubilta[l]a 
ilii tikiin masi sayun yadaju iikiikiii aqui-a sayar 


[12r] 


bolju aqu ¢i ade irgen oryan ¢inu biigiide iikiijii 
qo¢arbasu ¢inu ber aysan ¢inu yay¢ayar yayun tus-a 
cimayi biiriin ane metii ayisurun dayaqun aran iilii térei 
j-e Gi biiriin teyin boluysan iijiigiir Gberiyen gemsijii 

bi biiriin ane usun es-e uyubasu yekin ayin [. . .] 

bi kemen + gemsikiii-eée [iilii] aiqu biigesii uyu ker-be [. . .] 
Ci qoina mayui bolqu ¢i kemen iigiile[be] [. . .] 
Sulgarnai sonos¢u teyin bii[gesii] [. . .] [yayun] 

tus-a bolqu kemen yarturiyan bari{ju][. . .] 

usun saciju ilebesii ar¢éa modun-u n{abéiln [. . .] 

tus¢u ar¢éa modun terekiiber iibiil jun (?) satas iil[ii] 
qogiraqui bolju teyin kijii aysan tiigel M[islir 


[12v] 


balayasun-a irejii tegiinii qoina Sulgarnai yeke [. . .] 
noked-iyer quriju teyin iigiilebe ta noyad minu sonosudqun 
deger-e tngri-deée atiige ake joqiyaysan inaysida [. . .] 
iirida kediin-be qad térebei j-e adii[gle [. . .] 

qoina kediin-be gad noyad t[{6remii] j[-e] [. . .] 

bidan-u jrly-iyar yurban mingyan nasul[aqu] [. . .] 
jiryalngyi yayéa bi jiryaba ane ale nasun-iyan tégii[sbesii?] 
nada es-e iijegdegsen irgen oryan iigei bui j-e kembe 

dalai étégen-i yeke tenggis-i tenggisiin iruy[ar-i] tu[yulju] 
irebe bi Sumur tay-un orai deger-e yarba naran singgekii 
-in jug qarangyu-yi dayaba goyar od yabuju yutuyar on 
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[12] 
[13] 


[1] 
[2] 
[3] 
[4] 
[5] 
[6] 
[7] 


[8] 
[9] 
[10] 
[11] 


[12] 
[13] 


[1] 
[2] 
[3] 
[4] 
[5] 
[6] 
[7] 
[8] 
[9] 
[10] 
[11] 
[12] 


-dur mongke-yin usun soyurqaydaju yarba job yurban 
ming{yan] 
nasulaba bi adiige bi ane yajar-un deger-e yayéa bi 


[13r] 


qan bolju aba ane ale yajar deger-e m{in]u metii jiryaysan 

qan es-e térejii biilege namayi iikiibesii dalai-yi nigete 

bitiigiiliidkiin angga urida mingyan narid 6kidi mingyan kii 

altan natur diigiireng tana subud altan kijii argiiliidkiin 

tegiinii qoina mingyan jalayus sayid abalduyéi békes-i 

dayulaju irayus-i quyurdaju quyuréini ilyaju gorin 

yucin nasutani mingyan kébegiidi yabuyuludqun tegiinii 
q{oin|a 

mingyan Cayayad terigiiten abiigedi ya[buyuludqun] [. . .] 

[a]biiged d{aruli-dur jalbariju [y]abu[tuyai] [. . .] 

jidas iildiis bariyulju yabuyulu[dquln [. . .] 

yar minu ile ba ayuludqun namayi iije[. .?. .] [. .?. .|gei 
ca 

kegelidiir oraqu biigesii mingyan 6kidi tana subud 

aburaqu biigesii aburan ¢cidaqu biilege j-e t[ed]eger 


[13v] 


-tiir oraqu biigesii ade abiigedi tngri t[ejilyebesii 

aburan ¢idaqu biilege + toreged ba wikiikiii ajuyu 

yurban mingyan ba nasulabasu iikiikiii ajuyu + keb keji[ge] 
biigesii iikiikiii ajuyu adenece qurid{aju] [. . . qad] 

noyad torebei j-e adiibe ba [. . .] 

kediin-be qad noyad téremii j-e ai [. . .] 

-dur jiryaytun iikiin barabasu tus-a iigei ajuy[u] 

kembe dayusba baraba dayusba kemen a[bliiged 

jiryadqun iikiin barabasu tus-a iigei ajuyu kemebe dayusba 
jiryadqun iikiin barabasu tus-a iigei 

qutluy bols-un edliig edgiiliig kels-iin 

ajuyu kembe dayusba + ajuyu kemebe 
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InpExX VERBORUM MOoNGOLICORUM 


a llrl2 
a- 
aba 8v2; 18rl 
aysan 12r2 
aytun 10rl 
aju 9v13 
ajuyu 8r8; 8v6, 11, 11 (aj[uyu)); 
10r8; 18v2, 3, 4, 7 (ajuy{u]), 9, 
10 (2) 
amu l11rl2 
an 10r2 
aqu 12rl 
aqui-a 1lv12 
aqui-i 8r7 
atuy[ai] 7v6 (v. iigei atuy[ai]) 

-a (dat.-loc.) 7rl; 7v4; 8rl (qijayara); 
8v7; 9v7 ([qlurdun-a); 10v9, 10 
(qurdun-a) ; 11r4; 11v12; 12v1 

abalduyéi v. mingyan jalayus sayid 
abalduyéi bikes-i 

abdur-a [~abdar-a] 

abdur-a-dur v. qaraba abdur-a-dur 
abdur-a-in d[o]t[or-a] 9r6 

abura- 

aburan 13r13; 13vl 
aburaqu 138r13 

abiiged [=ebiiged] 13r9 ([a]biiged) ; 
18v8 (a[bjiiged) abiigedi [= ebii- 
gedi] (acc.) v. ade [= ede] abii- 
gedi [= ebiigedi], mingyan Caya- 
yad terigiiten abiigedi 

abiigen [= ebiigen] v. nigen sayin [abii- 
gen] secen noyan 

-ata (abl.) 11r6 (nasunaéa) 

ada tiiligen 9rl 

ada tiiligen-diir 8v9 ({ada] tiil- 
[ige]n[-dur]) ; 10v9 

ada-tan v. mayun ada-tan tiiligeten 
amitan goriiged 

ade [= ede] abiigedi [= ebiigedi] 13v1 

ade [=ede] irgen oryan 12rl 

ade [= ede] olan néked éinu 10v7 

ade [= ede] iiresi (acc.) 10v8 

adenete [= edeneée] 13v4 


adiibe [= ediibe] 18v5 
adiige [= ediige] 8v5; 10rl, 2, 6; 10v12; 
llr7; 12v3 
adii[ge] [= ediige] [5] qoina 12v4-5 
agiidkegiil- [= egiidkegiil-] 
agiidke[3]giil[ble [= egiidke[3]giilbe] 
9r2-3 
aysan [erratum pro asen (=esen) ] 
tiigel 12r12 
ayta-y[i] v. ane [= ene] ayta-[y]i 
ayul- 
ayuludqun 18rl11 
ayulas v. dalai 6tégen-ii alibe [2] 
ayulas alibe tékémiid 
ai 10rl; 13v6 
ai- [~ayi-] 
aiqu 12r6 
ais- [~ayis-, ~ayisu- (q.v.)] 
aisu 9v2, 7 
ake v. atiige ake, naran ake-liige 
aléi(?) v. ane (?) aléi 
ale [= ele] v. ane ale yajar deger-e, ane 
ale nasun-iyan 
alibe v. dalai Gtégen-ii alibe [2] ayulas 
alibe t6kémiid 
alja- 
aljaqu 12rl 
altan v. mingyan kii altan natur, tana 
subud altan 
amasar-a v. qarangyu-in amasar-a 
amitan 8v10 ([aJmitan); v. mayun 
ada-tan tiiligeten amitan gériiged 
ande [= ende] 11r2 
andece [= endece] 11rl 
ane [= ene] 11rl0; 11v8 
ane [= ene] ayta{y]i (acc.) 8v10 
ane [=ene] (?) aléi [=(?) eléi] 9v4 
ane [=ene] ale [=ele] yajar deger-e 
18rl 
ane [= ene] ale [= ele] nasun-iyan 12v7 
ane [= ene] yajar-un deger-e 12v13 
ane [=ene] metii 8v3 ({ane mletii); 
12r3 
ane [= ene] qaraba-in yadana inu 9r3 
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ane [=ene] qarangyu 10v4 (ane 
qarang{yu]); 11rll (ane qarangy- 
[u)) 
ane [= ene] sedk{il] 10r7 
ane [= ene] tasman 8r9 
ane [=ene] usun llr7; 12r5 
a{nje [= ene] [ii]ge[-yi] 7r8; 7v3 (ane 
[=ene] [iigle-ylil); 9v8 (ane [= 
ene] ii[g]e[-yi)) 
anekii [= enekii] 11v6 
angga urida 13r3 
aran (1) {<haran] 12r3; v. jarimud 
aran 
aran (2). [~arai] 10v8 
ar¢a modun 12r11 
ar¢éa modun-u n{abcijn 12r10 
argiil- [= ergiil-] 
argiiliidkiin [= ergiiliidkiin] 18r4 
arte [= erte] 9v3; v. beler arte 
asay- 
asayctu 8r6 
ase [= ese] 10v10 
as-e [= es-e] [~es-e (q.v.)] 12r5 
asen [= esen] tiigel v. aysan tiigel 
atiige [= etiige] ake [= eke] 12v3 
aye [= eye] ayetii- [= eyetii-] 
aye [=eye] [10r] ayetiiriin [= eye- 
tiiriin] 9v13-10r1 
ayetii- [= eyetii-] 
ayetiiriin [= eyetiiriin] 10vl 
ayin [= eyin] 12r5 
ayisu- [~aisu- (q. v.) ] 
ayisuqu-dur 11r4 
ayisurun 1lv3 


ba 8r6 ([b]ja); 10v10; 13r11, 13; 18v2, 
8 
-ba v. yayuba 
bayta- 
baytaqui-in 9r2 
bayu- 
bayuju(?) 10r12 
bayusu 8r6 
balayasun-a v. Mfis]ir [12v] balaya- 
sun-a 
balyasun-dur v. Misir neretii balya- 
sun-dur 
-ban (poss.-refl.) 10v5; llrl 


bara- 
baraba 13v8 
barabasu 18r7, 9 
baraju 7v9 
bari- 
bari[ju] 12r9 
bariyul- 


bariyulju 13r9 
basa 9v10, 12, 18 
basud [erratum pro busud] 8v12 
batuda 9r7 
-be v. abiibe, alibe, ali-be, kediin-be, 
ker-be 
beler arte [= erte] 7rl 
ber 11r2; 12r2; v. terekiiber 
-ber (instr.) v. éégeteber 
berkes yajar-a 10v9 
beyegen 11r4 
bi 8v5; 9r12; 9v2; 10rl, 2; 11r6; 12r5, 
6; 12v7, 10, 13 (8) 
bidan-u jrly-iyar 12v6 
bitii- 
bitiigdesen 10v10 
bitiigiil- 
bitiigiiliidkiin 13r3 
bol- 
bfolba] 10v9 
bolju 12r1, 12; 13r1 
bolqu 11r2; 12r7, 9 
boltuyai 9r2 
boluysan 12r4 
bolad 9v5 
békes-i v. mingyan jalayus sayid abal- 
duyci békes-i 
bu 9r2 
bui 10v8, 11; 11v8, 9; 12v8 
busud 10v7; v. basud 
buyu 8v10; 9rl; 10r2 
bii- 
biiged 8v11; 11r2 
biigesii 12r6, 8 (bii[gesii]); 13r12; 
13vl 
biijiigiii 8r2; 10rd 
biikiii 9r11; 9v5 (biikiii-diir); 10r3 
biilege 11v10; 13r2, 13; 13v2, 4 
biriin 7r8 ([biiriin]); 7v3, 5; 8v7, 
9 (bfiiriin]); 9rl, 5 (biirfiin)), 
7 (biirfiin]), 8 ((biiriiJn); 9v9; 
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10v10, 12; 11r38, 7, 10; llv11; 
12v3, 4, 5 
biigiide 12rl 
biigiidei (acc.) 9v1l1 
biigiideyi (acc.) 1lv3 
biitii- 
biitiibe 9r12 


éabéi- 
éabéin 9v5 
cayayad v. mingyan Cayayad teri- 
giiten abiigedi 
éalyu- 
éalyuqu 8v10 (éalyu[qu]), 11 ({éall- 
[yu]qu) 
-ce (abl) v. andeée, -deée, tendete 
¢i 7r6, 7; 8r8 (2); 8v8 (2); 9rl; 9v7; 
10v10; 1lr5, 7, 9, 12; 12rl, 4, 
7 (2) 
cida- 
éidaqu 13r13; 13v2 
éimada 10v10 
éimayi 12r3 
éinu 8v10 ([éjinu), 10v7; 12r1, 2 (2) 
cdgeéeber 11v5 


-da (dat.-loc.) 11r8 (inaysi-da) ; 12v3 
(inaysida) ; v. cimada, nada 
daya- 
dayaba 12v11 
dayadqun 10r9 
dayaqun 12r3 
dayay-a 10r3 
dayula- 
dayulaju 13r6 
dayus- 
dayusba 9v10 ({dJayusba); 13v8 
(2), 9, 12 
dalai 
[djalai-dur 9r7 
dal[ai-in] [10] dotor-a-qi 9v10-11 
dalai-yi 8v4; 13r2 
dalai mérfe]n[-diir] 8v6 
dalai m6[re]n-ii iruyar{-tur] 9v1 
dalai 6tégen-i 12v9 
dalai étégen-ii alibe [2] ayulas alibe 
tékémiid 8r1-2 
d{aruji-dur 138r9 
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-de (dat.-loc.) 76; 7v5; 9v10 (de- 
gegsi-de) ; 10v1; 11r5 ([tngri-de]) 
-dece (dat.-loc.+abl.) 8r8;  11r@; 
12v3; v. andege, tendeée 
degegsi-de 9v10 
deger-e v. ane [= ene] ale [= ele] yajar 
deger-e, ane [=ene] +yajar-un 
deger-e, Sumur tay-un [8r] deger- 
e, ter-e deger-e 
deger-e yar- 
deger-e yarba 12v10 
deger-e yarcu 8v8 
deger-e tngri-deée 8r8 (deger-e [t]ngri- 
deée) ; 18r3 
degesiin 9r4 (dege{siin]); v. olasun 
degesiin 
[dellekei-diir 8r4 
deligetii yajar usun 10r6 
dotor-a 10v2; v. abdur-a-in d[o]t[or-a], 
tere d[otor]-a 
dotor-a-qi v. dal{ai-in] [11] dotor-a-qi, 
qarangyu dotor-a-qi 
dérben nuyus naiman qijayara 8rl 
-dur (dat.-loc.) 7r2; 8r3; 8v9; 9r5, 7; 
9v10; 11r4; 12v12; 13r9; 13v7 
durad- 
duradéu 10r2 
-duriyan (dat.-loc.+ poss.-refl.) — v. 
yurban mingyan nasun-duri[ya]n, 
irgen [o]ryan-duriyan 
diigiiren 11r5 
diigiireng 13r4 
-diir (dat.-loc.) 8r4; 8v6 ({-diir]) ; 9v5; 
10v9; 1lv7; 13r12 


-e (dat-loc.) v5 

-ete (abl.) 8r5 (nigen nd{ker-eée]), 
9; 12r6; 18v4 (adeneée) 

es-e 12r5; 12v8; 1872; v. as-e 


garudi [<<Skt. garuda] v. garudi 
sibayun 

garudi sibayun 7r7 

gemsi- 


gemsijii 12r9 

gemsikili-eGe 12r6 
-gen v. beyegen, -igen, -tegen 
geriin tediii 8v1l 
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getiil- v. kegiirge getiil- 
getiiljii 7v11 
goriiged v. mayun ada-tan tiiligeten 
amitan gdériiged 
giibéin 8v10 
giiri 9r7 
giir[is]i (acc.) 8vll 


yada 11rl2 
yadana v. ane qaraba-in yadana inu 
yayta Tv12; 12v7, 13 
yaigqaldu- 
yaiqalduba 9v12 
yajar v. deligetii yajar usun{-dur], ane 
ale yajar deger-e, ane yajar-un 
deger-e, Qurasan-u yajar-a, tngri 
yajar, yeke yajar 
yajar usun 7v7 
yajar usun{-dur] v. deligetii yajar 
usun{-dur] 
yajar usun iigei 10v11 
yani 8r8 
yar 13rll 
yariyar 1lv4 
yarturiyan 12r9 
yar- v. deger-e yar- 
yarba 8v5; 11v1; 
yarbas-u 8rl 
yarcu 8v8; 9v10 
v. deger-e yar- 
~yar Vv. yaytayar 
~yi (ace.) v. jiryalngyi 
yucin v. gorin [7] yucin nasutani ming- 
yan kébegiidi 
yurban mingyan nasula- 
yurban ming{yan] [13] nasulaba 
12v12-13 
yurba[n mingyan nasulaju] 7v5 
yurban mingyan nasul[aqu] 12v6 
yurban mingyan ba nasula- 
yurban mingyan ba _nasulabasu 
13v3 
yurban mingyan nasun-aéa 11r6 
yurban mingyan nasun-duri[ya]n 10v6 
yutuyar on [12]-dur 12v11-12 
yuyildu- 
yuyildusu 11r3 


12v10, 12 


(,faréu]) ; 11119; 


-i (ace.) 7v2 (noyadi); 8rd ([..?. .} 
iren-i); 10rl1 (iijegsenigen), 8; 
8r7; 8v11 (gii[ri]si) ; 10v8 (iiresi) ; 
12v9 (2); 12v9 ((-i]); 18r8 
(dkidi), 5, 6, 6 (quyuréini), 6 
(2) (nasutani, kébegiidi), 8 
(abiigedi), 13v1 (abiigedi) 

idegen kiinesiin 9r6 

-igen [~-iyen q.v.] (poss.-refl.) v. 
iijegsenigen 

ile 18rl11 

ile- 

ilebesii 12r10 
ilege- 

ilegejii 10v5 
ilya- 

ilyaju 13r6 

-in (gen.) 7v12; 9r2, 3, 6; 10r7; 1114; 
llv2, 7; 12v11 

inaysi-da 11r8 

inaysida 12v3 

inu 7r5; 8r3, 7; 8v7; 9r3; 1lrll 

irayus-i 13r6 

ire- 

irebe 8v8 (irebe[?]); 12v10 
irejii 7r5; 10v3; 12v1 

irgen oryan 12v8; v. ade irgen oryan 

irgen [o]ryan-duriyan 11v3 

iruyar 

iruy{ar-i] v. tenggisiin iruyfar-i] 
iruyar-tur] v. dalai mé[rejn-ii iru- 
yar[-tur] 

iriiger-e 7v5 

itege- 

itegejii 10v6 

-iyan (poss.-refl.) 8v5; 11v5; 12v7; v. 
-duriyan, -turiyan 

-iyar (instr.) 7v12; 9r3; 1lv4 (yari- 
yar) 

-iyen (poss.-refl.) 12v12; v. 
dberiyen, -tiiriyen 

-iyer (instr.), 12v2 


-igen, 


jayur-a 10v5 

jalayus v. mingyan jalayus sayid 
abalduyéi bokes-i 

jalbari- 
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jalbariju 13r9 
jalbarin 11r3 (2) 
jarimud aran llv7, 8 
jayayda- 
jayaydaysan 1Irl 
j-e 10rl0; 10v8, 11; llv8; 12r4; 12v4, 
5 ([j-e], 8; 18rl13; 18v5, 6 
jidas iildiis 139 
jirya- 
jiryaba 12v7 
jiryadqun 13v9, 10 
jiryaysan 18rl 
jiryaytun 13v7 
jiryalngyi 12v7 
job [= job] 9r6; 12v12 
joqiya- [> jokiya-] 
joqiyaysan 12v3 
joluya- [~jolya-] 
joluyaju 9v6 
jrly-iyar v. bidan-u jriy-iyar, tngri- 
in jrly-iyar 
jug [=jiig] v. naran singgekii{11}in 
jug, qarangyu-in jug 
jun v. iibiil jun 


keb kejige 1l1v7 (keb kejigfe]); 11v11; 
13v3 (keb keji[ge]) 
kebte- 
kebten 9rl1; v. kegten 
kediin-be 12v4; 18v6 
kegeli-diir 13r12 
kegten [erratum pro kebten] 8v10 
kegiirge getiil- 
kegiirge getiiljii 7vll 
kejige 10r3; v. keb kejige 
keme- 
kembe [= kemebe] 8r7 ([kembe]); 
llrl1; llvl, 10; 12v8; 18v8, 12 
kemebe 18v9, 12 
kemen 8r6; 8v6 (kemfe]n), 8, 9; 
9r2, 8; 9v2, 7, 8; 10r5, 7 ([kem]en) 
8] 10v11; 11r3, 9, 12; 12r6, 7, 9; 
13v8 
kemeriin 7r9 
kemeldii- 
kemeldiibe 11v8, 9 
ker 9v7; 10r4; 11v9 
ker-be 12r6 


ki- 

kijii 9v12; llvl ((kijii]), 12r12; 

13r4 

kin 8r4 
kédelge- 

kédelgejii 9v9 
kii 18r8; v. terekiiber 
kii < kii> 9v10, 18; 11v8 
kiili- 

kiilij[ii] 8r6é 
kiimiin v. nigen kiimiin, goyar kiimiin 

baytaqui-in tediii 

kiinesiin v. idegen kiinesiin 
kiir- 

kiirbe 8r6; 11r3 

kiirkiii 9r4 

kiirsii 9v7 

kiirtele 8r2 

kiiriin 7v9 
kiirte- 

kiirtekii 8v6 


-liige (comit.) v. naran ake-liige 


mayui 12r7 

mayun ada-tan tiiligeten amitan gérii- 
ged 8v12 

masi 1lv12 

mede- 

meden 9r8 

metii 7v2; 10v7; 18rl; v. metii 

mingyan v. yurban mingyan nasu- 
nata, yurban mingyan nasun- 
duri[ya]n, qorin yucin nasutani 
mingyan kébegiidi, tabun ming- 
yan mod 

mingyan ¢ayayad terigiiten abiigedi 
13r8 

mingyan jalayus sayid abalduy¢i 
békes-i 13v5 

mingyan kébegiidi v. gorin [7] yucin 
nasutani mingyan kébegiidi 

mingyan kii [4] altan natur 13r3-4 

mingyan narid ékidi 13r3 

mingyan nasula- v. yurban mingyan 
nasula-, yurban mingyan ba na- 
sula-, qoyar mingyan nasula- 

mingyan nasulaju 73 
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mingyan 6kidi 13rl2 
minu 7v6; 10rl; 10vl; 12v2; 13rl 
(mfinjJu); 13r11 
M{is]ir [12v] balayasun-a 12r12-12v1 
Misir neretii [2] balyasun-dur 7rl-2 
modun v. arca modun 
modun-u nfabéijn v. aréa modun-u 
n{abéi}n 
mongke [= méngke] 8r9; 11r2 
mongke-iyen 12v12 
mongke nasula- 
mongke nasulaqu 11r9 
moren v. dalai mér{ejn[-diir], dalai 
md[re}n-ii iruyar-{tur] 


nfabéiJn v. modun-u n[fabéijn 
nada 12v8 
nadur 10r6 
naiman qijayara v. dérben nuyus nai- 
man qijayara 
namayi 138r2, 11 
naran ake-liige 10r2 
naran singge- 
naran singgeg{sen] 10rl11 
naran singgekii[11]-in 12v10-11 
naran singgekii[11]-in jug 12v10-11 
narid v. mingyan narid dkidi 
nasuban (poss.-refl. of nasu) llrl 
nasu-yi v. yayuba nasu-yi 
nasula- v. yurban mingyan nasula-, 
yurban mingyan ba nasula-, ming- 
yan nasula-, mongke nasula-, qo- 
yar mingyan nasula-, urtu nasula- 
nasulaba 12v13 
nasulabasu 13v3 
nasulaju 7v5 ({nasulaju]) 
nasulaqu 11r9; 11v6 
nasun-a yayda- 
nasun-a yaydaysan 7v4 
nasunata v. yurban mingyan nasu- 
nata 
nasutani v. gorin yucin nasutani ké6- 
begiidi 
nasun-duri[yajn v. yurban mingyan 
nasun-duri[ya]|n 
nasun-iyan v. ane ale nasun-iyan 
natur v. mingyan kii altan natur 


neretii v. Misir neretii balyasun-dur, 
Sulgarnai neretii 
nigen 9r8 
nigen kiimiin 11v4 
nigen nd{ker] 7v8 
nigen ndé[ker-ete] 8r5 
nigen sara-dur 10v10 
nigen sayin [abiigen] [10] secen noyan 
12r9-10 
nigen ta[sman] 8r4 
nigen tediii 9v13 
nigen iige 10r2 
nigete 13r2 
noyad 8v9; 9v12; 10rl, 5 (noy[ad]); 
12v2; v. olan noyad, qad noyad 
noyadi (acc.) Tv2 
noyad-turiyan 9vll, 18 
noyan v. nigen sayin [. . .] secen 
noyan, tere noyan 
noked 10rl; 11rl1; v. ade olan néked 
éinu 
noked-iyer 12v2 
noked-tegen 10v12; 11r10 
noked-tiir v. olan néked-tiir 
noked-tiiriyen v. sayid néked-tiir- 
iyen 
noked-tii 10v1 
nokedtii v. tabin sayin nékedtii 
noker v. nigen nd[ker], nigen nd{ker- 
ete] 
nuyus v. dérben nuyus naiman qija- 
yara 


od v. qoyar od 
od- 
odb[a] 9v6 
odéu 9r8 
odqu 10r3 
odsu 10r7 
olan 8v10; 9rl 
olan noyad 10rl10 
olan néked v. ade olan néked Ginu 
olan noéked-tiir 11r12 
olasun degesiin 9v9 
on v. yutuyar on{12]-dur 
ondiir-eée 8r9 
ora- [> oro-] 
orabasu 9rl 
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oraju 9r5, 7; 10v1 (or[ajju) 
oraqu 13r12; 13vl1 
orasu 8v6, 9 
orai v. Sumur tay-un orai 
oryan v. ade irgen oryan, irgen oryan, 
irgen [o}ryan-duriyan 


dberiyen 11r4 
og- 
égbe 9v12; 10v12; 11r5; 11v3 
([6gbe]) , 6 
égiigsen-diir 1l1v7 
ékidi v. mingyan narid 6kidi, ming- 
yan okidi 
bri 10v9 
dtégen 8r8 ([P]ét{égen]); v. dalai 
6tégen-i, dalai 6étégen-ii alifbe] 
[2] ayulas alibe tékémiid 


qad 12v4 
qad noyad 12v5; 13v4-5 ({qad] [5] 
noyad) , 6 
qan 18rl, 2 
qaraba [<Persian (<Arabic) 4!_9 
(qardba) | 9r2; v. ane qaraba-in 
yadana inu 
qaraba abdur-a-dur 9r5 
garangyu 10r3; v. ane garangy([u], ane 
qarang[ yu] 
qarangyu-yi (acc.) 10r3; 12v11 
qarangyu-[4]in amasar-a 1113-4 (qa- 
rang{yu}{4]in amasar-a), 10r12 
(qarangyu-in amf[asar-a)) 
qarangyu-in jug 10r7 
qarangyu dotor-a-qi 1lv2 
qari- 
qari 9v7, 8; 10v10 
garibasu 10v1 
-qi [.>-ki] 9v11 (dotor-a-qi) 
qijayara v. dérben nuyus naiman 
qijayara 
qoéar- [> qocor-] 
qoéarbasu 11v2 
qoina [~qoyina] 12r7; v. adiige qoina, 
tegiinii qoina 
qoina urida 7v6 
qolaba [4] oyir-a-ba 10r3-4 


qogqira- [> gokira-] 
qoqiraqui 12r12 
qgorin [7] yucin nasutani mingyan ké- 
begiidi 13r6-7 
qoyar kiimiin baytaqui-in tediii 9r2 
qoyar mingyan nasula- 
qoyar ming[yan nasulaju] 7r9 
qgoyar od 12vl11 
qubil- 
qubiltala 11r8; 1lv11 (qubiltafl]a) 
quyurcini 13r6 
quyurda- 
quyurdaju 13r6 
Qurasan-u yajar-a 7rl 
qurdun-a 9v7 ([qjurdun-a); 10v10 
quri- 
quriju 12v2 
qurida- 
qurid[aju] 13v4 
quriya- 
quriyaju 9v13 
quriyul- 
quriyulju 7v2 
quriya- 
quriyaju 10rl1 


saci- 
saciqu 12rl10 
sayar [~sayad] llvl2 
Sayu- 
sayun 1lv2 
sara-dur v. nigen sara-dur 
satas (?) 12rll 
satayan (?) 1lv3 
sayid v. mingyan jalayus sayid abal- 
duycéi békes-i, tabun sayid né- 
kedtii 
sayid néked-tiiriyen 1lv5 
sayin 1lv8; v. nigen sayin [. . .] secen 
noyan 
seéen v. nigen sayin [. . .] seéen noyan 
sedkil v. ane sedk{il] 
sibayun v. garudi sibayun 
singge- 
singgegsen 10rll (singgegf{sen]) 
singgekiii[11]-in 12v10-11 
singgeldii- 
singgeldiisii 10r2 
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sin[gg]e[leIng 10r4 
sonas- [> sonos-] 
sonascu 10r2 
sonos- [< sonas-] 
sonoscu 7r8; 7v3 ([sono]scu) ; 8v7; 
9v9; 10rl; 10v12; lir9 ({sonos- 
cul); 12r8 
sonosudqun 12v2 
sonosu[ya]d 8v4 
soyurqa- 
soyurqaju llv7 
soyurqayda- 
soyurgaydaju 7r6; 9r1l; 12v12 
soyurgaly|daysan 11r6 
subud v. tana subud, tana subud altan 
Sulgarnai [< Arabic cs 9 95 (Da'l- 
q (a) rn{a)in)] 75 (Sulgar[nai)) ; 
7v12; 8r3 (Sul[qarnai]), 5, 6 
(Sulqfarnai]); 9rl0 (S[uj[qar- 
nai]); 9v8 ({Sulqarnai]); 10r6; 
10v3, 11; 11r5, 9 ([Sulgarnai)) ; 
12r8; 12v1 
Sulqarnai-a (dat.-loc.) 8v7 
Sulqarnai-yi (acc.) 7r4 
Sulqarnai neretii 7r2 
Sumur t[ay] 9r12 
Sumur tay-un [8r1] deger-e 
Sumur tay-un orai 8r2; 12v10 


ta llvl; 12v2 
tabin sayid nékedtii 7v11 
tabun mingyan mod 9r4 
tay v. Sumur tfay], Sumur tay-un 
deger-e, Sumur tay-un orai 
-tan v. mayun ada-tan 
tana subud 13r12 
tana subud altan 13r4 
tasman [< Turkish tasma < Persian 
4eud (t(a)sma)] v. ane tasman, 
nigen t[asman] 
tasman-i (acc.) v. tere tasman-i 
-te (dat.-loc.) v. nigete, -tegen 
t{edjeger [13v1]-tiir 13r13-13v1 
tediii v. geriin tediii, nigen tediii, 
qoyar kiimiin baytaqui-in tediii 
tege- 
tegejii 9r6 


-tegen (dat.-loc. + poss.-refl.) 10v12 
tegiinii goina llv4; 12vl; 18r5, 7 
(tegiinii q[oin]a) 
teimiin [~teyimiin] 8v12 
tein [~teyin g.v.] 10v12 
tejiye- 
t[ejilyebesii 13v1 
tende 9rl 
tendece 10r5, 8; 11vl, 9 
teuggis-i v. yeke tenggis-i 
tenggisiin iruyfar-i] 12v9 
ter-e deger-e 8r4 
tere d{otor-a] 8v9 ([t]ere d[otor]-a) ; 
10v2 
tere noyan 11v10 
tere tasman-i (acc.) 8r5 
tere usu llv4 
tere iige-yi 10v11; 11r9 ([tere iige-yi]) 
terekiiber 12r11 
terigiiten v. mingyan Cayayad teri- 
giiten abiigedi 
teyin [~tein g.v.] 8r7 (t[eyi]n) ; 8v11; 
_ 9rl2; 1lv1, 10; 12r4, 8, 12; 12v2 
tngri v. deger-e [t]ngri 
tngri-de 7r6; 7v5; 9r10 ({tngri-de]) ; 


10v1; 11r5  ({tngri-de]); 13v1 
(tngri-d[e]) 

tngri-dece 10v2; v. deger-e tngri- 
deée 


tngri-in (gen.) 1lv7 
tngri-in jrly-iyar 7v12 
tngri yajar 11r7 ([tngri-yajar]) ; 11lv11 
<to> toy-a tomsi 9r4 
< to> tomyayul- 
< to> tomyayulba 9r5 
toy-a [9v1] tomsi 8rl2-9rl; v. <to> 


toy-a tomsi 
tomsi v. toy-a tomsi, <to> toy-a 
tomsi 
toor-iyar 9r3 
torlayul- 
torlayulba 9r3 
tégiis- 


tégiisbesii 11rl, 12v7 tégii[sbesii(?)] 
tékémiid v. dalai dtégen-ii alibe [2] 
ayulas alibe 
tore- 
térebei 12v4; 18v5 
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téreged 13v2 
térei 12r8 
térejii 13r2 
téremii 12v5 (t[6remii]); 13v6 
tuyul- 
tu[yulju] 12v9 
-tur (dat.-loc.) 9v1 ({-tur]) 
-turiyan (dat.-loc. + poss.-refl.) 9v11, 
18; 12r9 
tus- 
tustu 12rll1 
tus-a v. yayun tus-a 
tus-a iigei 138v7, 9, 10 
-tii v. ndked-tii, ndkedtii 
tiigel v. aysan tiigel 
tiiligen v. ada tiiligen, ada tiiligen- 
diir 
tiiligeten v. mayun ada-tan tiiligeten 
amitan goriiged 
-tiir (dat.-loc.) 11r12; 13v1 
-tiiriyen (dat.-loc. + poss.-refl.) 11lvé 


-u (gen.) 7rl; 12r10 
uyu- 
uyu 12r6 
uyubasu Ilvl, 7 (uyu[basu]), 11; 
12r5 
uy[uju] 11r7 
-un (gen.) 7v12; 8r2; 12v10, 13 
urida v. angga urida, qoina urida, 
qoyina urida, iirida 
urtu nasula- 
urtu nasulaqu 1lv6 
urtu nasulaqu usun 1lv6 
usu v. tere usu 
usun l1r2, 5; Ilvll; 12r10; 12v12; 
v. ane usun, deligetii yajar usun- 
[-dur], yajar usun, yajar usun- 
[-dur], yajar usun iigei, urtu 
nasulaqu usun 
uya- 
uyaju 9r7 
-ii (gen.) 8rl 
iibiil jun 12rl11 
iidesi 9v6 
iige v. afne [ii}gef-yi], ane ii{gle[-yil, 
ane [iigle-y[i], nigen iige, tere 
iige-yi 
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iigei 10v8; 12v8; v. yajar usun iigei, 
tus-a iigei 
iigei a- 
iigei atuy[ai] 7v6 
iigiile- 
iigiilebe 9v2 (iigiilebfe]), 8; 10r5; 
10v11; 11r9 ([iigiilebe]) , 10; 12r7; 
12v2 
iigiilebesii 8v8 
iigiilejii 9r10 (iigiile[jii]); 9v11 
(ii{gillejii]); 10v12; 11r8; 11vs 
(ii[giilejii}) 
iigiilen 8v9; 9v11 (iif{giilen]) 
iigiiler-iin llrl1; 1lvl0 
iigiileldii- 
iigiileldiibe 10r8 
iije- 
iijebe 7v7 
iijegseni-in 11v2 
iijegsenigen 9v1l1l 
iijey-e 1014; 10v8 
ijegde- 
iijegdegsen 12v8 
iijegden 8r2 
iijegiil- 
iijegiilen 11r4 
tijel. .?. J 18rll 
iijiigiir 12r4 
ukii- 
iikiibesii 18r2 
ikijii l1vl 
ikikiii 7v6; L1r2; 11v12; 13v2, 3, 4 
iikiin 11r8 (ii{kiin]); 11v12; 18v7, 
9, 10 
ildiis v. jidas iildiis 
-iin (gen.) 8vl1l1 
iilii 9r8; 1llr4, 8; I1v12; 
({iilii]), 11 (wl[u]) 
iires 10v7 ([iires]) 
iiresi (acc.) v. ade iiresi 
iirida [~urida q.v.] 9v8; 12v4 
utii 10v9 


12r3, 6 


yabu- 
yabuba 9r7 (y[abuba][?]); 10v2, 6 
(y[abuba)) 
yabuju 7v12; 12v11 | 
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yabuqui-dur 10v5 
[y]abu[tuyai] 1Sr9 
yabuyul- 
yabuyulba 7v8 
yabuyuludqun 18r7, 8 (ya{buyu- 
ludqun)], 9 (yabuyulu[dqun]?)) 
yada- 
yadaju llv12 
yayda- v. nasun-a yaydaysan 
yaydaysan 7v4 
yayu livl 
yayuba nasu-yi 10v7 
yayud 7v9 
yayun tus-a 12v2, 8-9 ([yayun] [9] 
tus-a) 
yambar yosutu 10rd 
yeke 8v5; 12vl 
yeke yajar 7v10 
yeke tenggis-i 12v9 
yekin 12r5 
-yi (acc.) 7r4; 7v3 (-y[i]); 8 ([-yi)); 


8v4, 7, 10 (-yfi]); 9v8 ({-yi]); 
10r3; 10v7, 11; 1lv9 (f-yi]), 
12v11; 13r2 

-yin (gen.) 9v8, 10 ([-yijn) 

yosutu v. yambar yosutu 


(?)d[. .?. .Jkei Tvl 
[. .?. Jelgiif. .?. .] 8r8 
[. .?. .Jgei 18rll 
yl. .?. .] 9v9 
.?. .yf7Jsan 7v6-7 
.?. .jiren 8rd 
.?. ju IWv5 


go ee ee 
. ) oa 
a . 
if ~w 
~~ 


5 
a 

_ 

~ 


ray 
S,: 
~ 
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TRANSLATION OF THE TEXT 


[7] 

[1] In ancient times,’ in the land of Qurasan,? [2] in the city 
named * Misir,°[. . .]° named Sulqarnai.’ [3] Living [. . .]* thou- 
sand years °[. . .],’° [4] [. .?. .]** Sulqarnai, [5] his [. . .]*? com- 
ing, Sulgar[nai] [. . .],** “ [6] Thou being favored ** by Heaven,” 
[. .?. .]**[. . .],’” [7] thou, [either] after ** [or] before,’® [. . .].” °° 
[8] [When Sulgarnai ** was **] listening to * this ** word,” [. . .],”* 
[9] when he*’ said,” [. . .]*° “[Living] two thousand [years] *° 


.. }? [10] [. . J 


3 


[7v] 


[1] [. . .],°° [2] causing the noyad * like [. . .]** to assemble, 
[. . .],°° [3] “ When [T] ** was * listening to * this *° word *°[. . .],** 
[4] being impoverished in years * [. . .],** [5] when [. . .]** was 
[. . .],*° [. .?. .jing** in a prayer *’ to *® Heaven, [living] three 
[thousand years] *° [. . .],°° [6] let my dying [either] after“ [or] 
before be nonexistent,” [. . .],°* [7] he saw © land * and water 
which **[. . .].°* [8] He caused [. . .] °° to go.” [. . .] one né[ker] °° 
[. . .],°* [9] after arriving,°’ what® [. . .],°* [10] great land © 
[. . .],°° [11] crossing a bridge * with ® fifty good néked °° [. . .],”° 
[12] going, by the Decree ™ of ** Heaven,” as only Sulqarnai 


[8r] 


[1] ascended upon Mount Sumur,” in the four corners * and [in] 
the eight directions,”* [2] the mountains, whatever [they were],” 
and the hollows, whatever [they were], of the vast ** earth * were *° 
seen. [3] Unto * the peak * of Mount Sumur, [. . .],°* Sul[qarnai] * 
[. . .],°° [4] on that,®° one strap * making * [. . .]°° to earth” 
[. . .],°* [5] Sulgarnai [. . .]° that strap * [. . .],°* saying [unto 
himself], “I shall descend,’ [6] inquiring [of] one [of my] 
no[ker],” °° he tied [it to himself] and arrived. [7] The garudi 
bird,** seeing that Sulq[arnai] °° was‘ [. . .],*°* so [said].°°° [8] 
“Thou art foolish,’ thou." From Heaven above *® [. . .]*° 
(?) earth,’ [9] from the height ** [. . .]*°° this strap [. . .]**° 
evertagting [... 0° 0}... 2 a... 1 ea. s 
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[Sv] 


oak Pee 1... 2... ee... J eee” 
[4] having listened to [. . .],1*" [. . .]*?? the ocean ** [. .?. .],% 
[. . .],?°° saying *** [to himself], “ [5] I went out. Now the great 
[. . .]**” [6] is attained. I shall enter’ [into]*”® the ocean 
sea,” **° [7] when his noyad were listening to [. . .],*** [8] as 
they spake to Sulqarnai, saying, “ Thou [. . .],” **? saying, “ Thou 
art ascended upon [it]*** and art (?) come.*** When [thou] art **° 
speaking, saying [to thyself] that thou [9] wouldst enter [. . .],’*° 
within that,’*’ [in danger] and disaster,’ [10] the living beings 
are lying**® in multitudes.**® [11] They *** will completely *** 
swallow ** this*** thy gelding.**® So, then, they will swallow 
stones *** the size of a tent.’*” [12] Other *** such **° bad,*”° danger- 
ous," and disastrous *** living beings and beasts *** 


[9r] 


[1] are lying there in multitudes ** incalculable.** As for *** thee, 
if [thou] enter **’ there, let there [2] not be danger and disaster,” *** 
[3] he caused [one] to build **® a garaba*® the size of [one big 
enough] to hold ** two persons. [As for] the outside of this garaba, 
he caused [one] to net ** [it] by [means of] [. . .]** nets.*%* [5] 
He caused [one] to twist ** ropes ** incalculable * which would 
attain unto [the point of] exhausting ** [4] five thousand mod.’ 
When he was entering*” into the garaba box, [. . .]*” [6] 
loading *”* food and provisions *™ in sufficient quantity,’”* within *”° 
the box, [. . .]**” when he was tying [7] a stone firmly, (?) he 
went,’** entering into the ocean. [. . .]*”* [8] When he was **° 
going, not knowing, [. . .]*** one [. . .],’*? [9] [. . .],"** [10] speak- 
ing, saying, [“... ,”]7** S[u]l[qarnai]** [. . .],°°° [11] being 
favored **" [by Heaven],’** [. . .]**® [12] was achieved, I spake,**”° 
saying, “[. . .]*** Mount Sumur, 


[9v] 


[1] [to]? the bottom of the ocean sea, [. . .]*** [2] I shall 
approach,” ** [. . .]7°* Formerly Heaven and Earth*® [. . .],” 
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[4] this *** (?) messenger ** [. . .],?°° [5] at the moment when [I] 
was hewing, steel *” [. . .], [6] in the evening *°* went, encounter- 
ing ** me [. . .]*°° [7] I shall approach, saying, “ How shall I 
arrive?.” °° [8] Return thou swiftly.” Before °** [. . .],”°° [thou] 
spakest, saying, “ Return.” When [Sulqarnai] **° was [9] listening 
to this word,” causing the hempen** rope to move, he went 
out.”* [. . .]** [10] again, indeed,”* in one moon, he finished 
ascending upward,”* That which he had seen *” [11] which was 
within *** the sea **°—all **°—he told *** unto his noyad. [12] The 
noyad, listening,”** wondered at *** [it]. So** he did.” Again, 
[13] there being [but] a moment,” again, indeed, causing [them] 


to assemble,””” 
[10r] 


[1] when he counseled counsel *** unto his noyad, he spake, saying, 
“ Ai, my noked, noyad, be *** listening! **° I now *** am *” recalling 
[2] one *** word. I now shall set *** with Mother Sun.”** How far 
goeth *** [3] the darkness? **" I shall follow the darkness. I shall 
see whether it be far [4] [or] whether [it be] near.”**. [As to] the 
setting,” how [is it] and what [5] rule doth it have?” **° Then 
the né[ked] *** [. . .] **? spake unto one another, saying, [6] “ Now 
Sulgarnai, [. . .]*“* the broad *** land and water, saying **° [to 
himself], ‘I shall go *** in the direction **’ of [7] darkness,’ [. . .] 
this thought,*** [. . .].”°*° [8] Then Suflqarnai],”° [. . .],?* [9] 
“Follow [ye]!” °°? [. . .]*°* [10] the many noyad [. . .],’* [11] 
assembling *** [. . .],"** that the sun had set, [. . .],’°" [12] going 
down,”** [. . .]*** unto the entrance of darkness,?° 


[10v] 


[1] entering ** with [his] ndked,?* [. . .]*°* [2] went within. That 
[. . .],?** [3] coming, Sulgarnai [. . .],*° spake, saying,”° “ [4] 
This **” darkness [. . .],** [5] between [. . .],°*° thy sending and 
going °°. . .],°"* [6] went,” trusting in thy three thousand years. 
[. . .]* [7] These many other ndked [8] do not have whatever 
[seeds] *** of °° years [of life] as thee. [We] shall barely *” see 
these seeds.?”" [. . .] °° [9] have been *” in dri **° only ** difficult ** 
lands, in danger and disaster.*** [. . .] *** [10] As for thee, return 
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swiftly. And there is neither land nor [11] water which hath not 
yet been traversed ** by thee.” [12] When Sulqarnai was listening 
to that word, he so spake ** unto his néked. When he was 
speaking, saying,”*’ “ Now, 


[11r] 


[1] when [we] shall return from hence, praying, we shall together 
request *** [2] from Heaven the water whereby, even when [the 
number of] my ** years **° predestined *** by Heaven shall be 
finished,” [I], then, *** shall not die here and shall become ever- 
lasting,” [3] he arrived, praying. At the moment when he draweth 
nigh unto the entrance [4] of darkness,” one person, not showing 
his body,” [5] gave a cup *” full of?” water [unto him]. [He 
spake,] *°° saying, “ Sulqarnai, thou, [. . .], from the three thou- 
sand years [6] whereby [thou] hast been favored *” [by Heaven],* 
[. . .],°°* [7] when thou now art drinking *” this water, [8] up to 
the time when ** Heaven and Earth ™ [. . .]°* are transformed 
(= destroyed) ,*°° in the meantime,*” not dying, [. . .],°° [9] thou 
shalt enjoy everlasting life. [10] When [Sulqarnai] was [listening 
to that word],*° he spake unto his néked. [11] He said, *° “ This 
[. . .].’°* When his néked spake, [12] [they spake, saying,] *” 
“ Thou art saying [to thyself], ‘This darkness [. . .].’” ** Going 
outside,** he said **° unto the many noked, ‘ A!***[. . .] 7 


[llv] 


[1] then, if [ye] drink, how will ye be hindered? ’ ” ** So [he did].**° 
[. . .] °° [2] he went out. [He] told ** unto his people *” what he 
had seen,*** whatever [it was], which was within the darkness— 
[3] [. . .]°** (?) all °° and everything. [4] After that, [. . .]°°* that 
water, by the hand, [. . .)*" {6} [. . j]°" my [. . |" unte 
my good néked. [6] I gave the water whereby one liveth long. 
This *** [. . .].” **? [7] Some *** people said unto one another, 
“Tnfasmuch as] Heaven hath been pleased to give [it],°** if [we] 
drink *** [it], [8] indeed, it will be good.” Some people said unto 
one another, [9] “[. . .],°°% if [we] drink [it], how will it be?” 
Then there was one good [old man],**’ [10] a wise noyan. When 
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that noyan spake, he so said,*** [11] “ As for this, if [thou] drink 
the water, up to the time when Heaven and Earth are transformed 
(= destroyed) , [12] not dying, being very exhausted from living, 
thou shalt 

[12r] 


[1] become an obstacle **® to dying and existing. If these people 
of thee all, dying, [2] remain behind,**° that thou shalt have existed 
alone, thou,*** what use [will that be]? [3] As for thee *’—when 
it happeneth *** like this *“*—people who follow [thee] will be 
born **° no more. [4] As for thee, if [thou] art [not] **° afraid **’ 
of the fact that, [later], thyself regretting an end *** which shall 
be so come to pass, [thou] shalt regret, saying, [5] ‘ As for me, if 
I had not drunk this water, how [would] **° [6] I [. . .]*°° thus?,’ 
drink [it]. If[. . .],°°* [7] thou, after, shalt become bad,*** thou.” *** 
[8] Sulqarnai, hearing [. . .],°°* saying, “If it be ** so, [. . .]*°° 
[what] *°’ [9] use will [that] be?,” taking [the water] in his hand,*” 
[. . .],°°° [10] when he poured the water,*® [11] it fell [. . .]*** the 
leaves ** of a cypress tree ** and the cypress tree—that *** [one}— 
winter and summer,** did not come [12] to dry up at all. So 
he did.*** Safe and sound *** he came 


[12v] 


[1] to the city °° [named] Mfis]ir. After that, Sulqarnai [. . .] °° 
great [. . .]°"* assembling *”* [2] with *”* [his] noked, so spake. He 
said,** “ Ye, my noyad, listen! ** Since *° Mother Earth *’ hath 
been created ** from Heaven [3] above, [. . .],°”° [4] before,**° 
however many gad *** were born. Now *” [. . .],°** [5] after, how- 
ever many noyad [who are] gad are born.** [. . .]°*° [6] By the 
Decree of Us,*** only I have joyed [7] the joy **" [. . .] *** whereby 
one liveth **° three thousand years. As this my very life endeth,*” 
there are no [8] people who have not yet been seen by me.” ** 
[9] “ Traversing *” the vast earth, the great sea,*** and the bottom 
of the sea, [10] I am come. [I] ascended upon the peak ** of 
Mount Sumur. I followed the darkness in the direction [11] of 
the setting of the sun. Travelling two years,*” [12] in the third 
year, being favored with the water of eternity,°° I went out. 
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[13] I have lived exactly three thousand years. Now I, on this 


earth, only I ** 
[13r] 


[1] have become gan. On this very earth there hath not been 
born *** [2] a gan who hath joyed as I.** When I *” die, [3] cause 
[ye me] once to traverse the ocean (= world). First of all *° 
cause [ye] to offer *°* a thousand fine maidens,*™ filling a thousand 
natur *°”° of [4] gold with big pearls,*” little pearls,*°’ and gold.** 
[5] After that, choosing a thousand young *” and good wrestler- 
athletes and, [6] singing,**° singers,*** and, zithering,*** zitherists,*** 
send [ye] a thousand sons—those who are twenty[7] or thirty 
years old.** After *** that, send [ye]*** [8] a thousand white- 
headed **” old men. [. . .] *** let [9] the old men *** immediately **° 
go,*** praying.“ Send ** [. . .],“** causing them to bear [10] 
spears **° and swords.*** And cause [ye] my [11] hands to be *” 
ne” (.. 77 anf... JT? {... 2% Bt . .j* enter inte 
[12] the belly,** if [. . .] *** [13] save big pearls and little pearls, 
[. . .]**° would be *** able to save the thousand maidens, If 
[. . J enter 
[13v] 


[1] into those,*** if Heaven nourish ** [them], [. . .] **° can [2] save 
these old men. And,*** having been born,** they will die. [3] And 
if they live three thousand years, they will [still] die. [4] When- 
ever *** it be, they will [still] die. Being assembled *** from these,**° 
[5] noyad [who are qad]*** have been born.**? And ** these ** 
[. . .]*°° [6] however many noyad [who are] gad are born. Ai! 
Joy [ye] [7] in [. . .].“°* After one dieth,*” it is no [more of] use.” 
Saying, [8] “ [I] have concluded. [I] have finished. [I] have con- 
cluded,” he said, “Old men,*** [9] joy [ye]. After one dieth,*™ 
it is no [more of] use.” He said,*** “ [I] have concluded. [10] Joy 
[ye]. If one finish dying,*®* it is *’ not [of any] use. [11] Qutluy 
bols-un edgiiliig kels-iin.” *** [12] He said,**° “ [I] have concluded. 
c- 
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NOTES TO THE TRANSLATION TO THE TEXT 


2In the expression which Professor Poppe reads “ balar erte” the first word unques- 
tionably is beler, not balar, as we see from its occurrence in the opening verse of the 
first quatrain of the poem which closes the Mongolian text of the Sino-Monogolian 
inscription of 1862. Cf. Francis Woodman Cleaves, “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription 
of 1862 in Memory of Prince Hindu,” HJAS 12(1949).1-883 (+ Plates I-XXVII) 
(p. 67). As the head-rhyme throughout the quatrain is be-, with the exception of 
bi- in the second line, i.e., beler-ée, Bis Baliy-a (instead of Bes Baliy-a), berkesiyel 
digei, and bekilejii, it is clear that the reading of the word is beler, not balar. Further- 
more, the expression beler erte is attested in the Hua-i i-yii ae Fe ERR (Commercial 
Press, Shanghai, 1918) 1.3v5, where we find Hi Zl 5a BAG (pieh-lieh-erh e-erh- 
tieh), i.e., beler erde (~~ beler erte), as a translation of the Chinese Ft (ku-hsi) 
“ antiquity.” Cf. also Marian Lewicki, La langue mongole des transcriptions chinoises 
du XIV® siécle. Le Houa-yi yi-yu de 1389, Edition critique précédée des observations 
philologiques et accompagnées de la reproduction phototypique du texte, Wroclaw, 
1949, p. 151. Cf. further the remarks in Cleaves, op. cit., p. 129, n. 287. 

In a letter dated $ December 1958 the Reverend Antoine Mostaert drew my 
attention to the fact that the expression beler erte is also attested in the Sino- 
Mongolian glossary in the Wu-pei-chih 2X4fg its of 1621, compiled by Mao Yiian-i 
7c fk (1580-1640), where we find {20/55 #4 Fick (p‘alich-erh e-erh-t'e), i.e., 
beler erte, in 227 (ts‘e 93) .16r1, also as a translation of the Chinese Be (ku-hsi) . 

The expression beler erte éay-tur is found in J. E. Kowalewski, Dictionnaire mongol- 
russe-francais, Tome deuxiéme, Kasan, 1846, p. 1076a, with the translation “dans le 
temps reculé obscur; au temps jadis.” As it is registered under the entry on balar 
“obscur, qui n’est pas clair, embrouillé, confus: galimatias,” it is obvious that 
Kowalewski read the first word balar, not beler. However, as remarked by the 
Reverend Antoine Mostaert in a letter dated 21 January 1958, “‘ Beler dans beler erte 
ne veut pas dire “obscur”. On a commencé a dire balar erte quand on ne comprenait 
plus le mot beler.” This explains not only the reading balar in A. Luvsandendev 
(Editor), Mourompceko-pycckHit cnoBapb [Mongolian-Russian Dictionary] (Moscow, 
1957), p. 59b: “6anap uarufin MepBo6pitHbiii; 6anap spTHui xy Hoerannhn 
Oaliryynan nepBoObiTHOOOWHHHbIK cTpoli” [“ balar cagiin primitive; balar ertniiu 
xiii negdliin baiguulal primitive communal organization”] and, p. 572b: “ 6anap 
9pTHH xvii Harman NepBobbitHaa OOwHHAa” [“ balar ertnii xiii negdel primitive 
commune”), but also the Khalkha 6anap aptTHuit [balar ertnii] (ef. A. R. Rinéine, 
KpatTKHit MOHTrONbCKO-pyccKHH cnoBapb [Concise Mongolian-Russian Dictionary], 
Moscow, 1947, p. 27: “ 10-HcTopHyueckHi, WpeBHHH; .. . .” [* prehistoric, ancient ”’}) 
and the Buriat 6anap apts car [balar erte sag] (cf. K. M. Ceremisov, Bypat- 
MOHIOJIbCKO-pyccKHH cnoBapb [Buriat-Mongolian-Russian Dictionary], Moscow, 1951, 
p. 88b: “ nepBo6biTHbie BpeMeHa ” [“ primitive times ”]). Thus two unrelated words 
—beler “antiquity ”’ and balar “obscure”—have been confused semantically and 
phonologically. 

An interesting textual example of erte beler éay-tu is found on page 251 of 
C. Damdinsiiriing’s Mongyol-un uran jokiyal-un teiike [History of Mongolian Litera- 
ture], Ober Mongyol-un arad-un keblel-iin qoriy-a [The Inner Mongolian People’s 
Publishing House], 1957, in the opening sentence of the section captioned “5. Bége 
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ba lama-nar-un temetel’” [“‘ The Struggles of the Sorcerers and the Lamas ”] (pp. 251- 
253), which reads: Bége mérgiil Mongyol-du erte beler éay-tu egiisiigen biiged arban 
jiryuduyar jayun-u iiy-e-eée ekilen Burgqan-u sasin-du sigaydan bayuraysan bayin-a: 
“The sorcerer worship (= shamanism) began in early, ancient times in Mongolia and, 
beginning with the sixteenth century, declined, being squeezed out by Buddhism.” 
That Damdinsiiriing read erte balar éay-tu, not erte beler éay-tu, however, is clear 
from C. Damdinsiiren Mongolyn uran zoziolyn toim [Sketch of Mongolian Literature], 
Negdiigeer devter [First Volume], Ulsyn xevleliin gazar [State Publishing Housel, 
Ulaanbaatar, 1957, wherein we find the same sentence in the section entitled “ Béé 
ba lam naryn temcel” [“ The Struggle of the Sorcerers and the Lamas”] (p. 144) 
cyrillicized as follows (p. 144): B&é mérgél mongold ert balar cagt iiiissen bogidéd 
16 dugaar zuuny iiees exlen burxny sazind gaxagdan buursan baina. 

For an excellent textual example of balar ert cagaas in Khalkha cf. the opening 
paragraph of the first chapter (“Sur xarvax yavdlyn tiiiixnees” [“ From the History 
of Archery ”]) (pp. 5-18) in the work by O. Namnandor%Z, entitled Sur zarvaz, 
namnax tuxai [On Archery] (Ulaanbaatar, 1957) (pp. 58), which reads (p. 5): 


Balar ert cagaas exlen xiin térdlxtin am’ tezeez az téréxdd6 yuny ur’d xddilmérin 
bagaz zevseg xiiz exelsnii dotroos num sum uildez an gérd6 agnax, eldev daisnaas 
aamgaalax, dovtlox, baildax yavdald num sumyg mas éuxal zevseg bolgon xereglez 
baizee. 

“From remotest times men, for sustaining their life and finding their subsistence, 
began to make before anything else tools for work. Among [these] they fabricated 
bows and arrows and, regarding bows and arrows as very important tools for hunting 
wild animals, protecting themselves against diverse enemies, attacking, and fighting, 
they made use of [them].” 


I am indebted to Mr. David M. Farquhar for bringing to my attention on 9 December 
1958 the example of balar sag in the poem by the Buriat poet, Xoca Namsaraevié 
Namsaraev, found on page 156 of A. Ayurzanai and D. Dugar-Zab, Buryat-mongol 
literatura [Buriat-Mongolian Literature], Buryat-mongoloi nomoi xeble] [Buriat-Mon- 
golian Publishing House], Ulan-Ude, 1954. The poem begins: 

Xaranxy sag xayagdaza, 
Xaluun naran mandaba. 
Balar sag baragdaza, 
Bata naran mandaba. 


“The dark times being forsaken, 
The hot sun arose. 
The ancient times being finished, 
The strong sun arose.” 


? Professor Poppe, op. cit., p. 125, 7b1, rendered the words Qurasan-u ‘yajar-a “im 
Osten.” He observed, op. cit., p. 115, n. 1, that: “ qurasan-u ist ein Genitiv von 
hurasan (pers.) ,, Osten, Baktrien, Provinz Khurasan”. Hier scheint die erste Bedeu- 
tung vorzuliegen. Zum Genitivus appositivus vgl. N. Poppe, Grammar of Written 
Mongolian, Wiesbaden 1954, S. 143.” 

It is true, as stated by Professor Poppe, that ()L.| > (X (u) rasan) means “ Osten.” 


Cf., e. g., F. Steingass, A Comprehensive Persian-English Dictionary, Third Impression, 
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London, 1947, p. 45lb: “The East; an extensive and noble country, the ancient 
Bactriana, lying to the north of the river Jaihin; name of a note in music.” I am 
inclined to the view, however, that: ‘“ Hier scheint die dritte Bedeutung vorzuliegen.” 
For the Province of “ Khurasin” cf. G. Le Strange, The Geographical Part of the 
Nuzhat-al-Qulib Composed by Hamd-Allah Mustawfi of Qazwin in 740 (1340), 
“E. J. W. Gibb Memorial” Series, Vol. XXIII.2, Leyden-London, 1919, pp. 146-156 
(“Section 17”). There we read (p. 146): 

“There are numerous cities here, and the frontiers of the province are over against 
Quhistan, Qimis, Mazandaran and the Khwarazm Desert.” 


‘ 


Among the “numerous cities” there are two which are of especial interest to us, 
“ Herat ” and “ Marv.” Of the former it is said (op. cit., p. 150): 


“_. . After it had fallen to ruin Alexander the Great rebuilt it, and the circuit of 
its walls was 9000 paces.” Of the latter it is said (op. cit., p. 154): 


“, . . The Old Fort of Marv was built by Tahmirath, and Alexander the Great 
founded the city, making it the capital of Khurasan.” 


When we further recall Alexander’s military operations in this part of Iran, it 
does not seem extraordinary that Qurasan should specifically designate the Province 
of X(u)rasin. In his introductory remarks, op. cit., p. 106, Professor Poppe also 
seems to have favored this interpretation, because he speaks of Sulqarnai as having 
lived “in der Stadt Misir in Khurasan.” 

*The word balyasun (balyasun-dur) is written balayasun (balayasun-a) in 12vl 
below. For balayasun ~ balyasun cf. Paul Pelliot, “ Notes sur le “Turkestan” de 
M. W. Barthold,” TP 27 (1930) .12-56 (p. 18). 

“It does not seem necessary to place this word in brackets, as Professor Poppe 
has done, because the letters all are visible. (The -r- is partially covered by a small 
piece of paper displaced in the process of reproduction.) 

*It is true, as Professor Poppe has remarked, op. cit., p. 115, n. 2, that: “ misir 
gibt das arabische misr wieder. Letzteres bedeutet ,,Agypten, Hauptstadt von 
Agypten ” und schlechthin ,, Stadt”, s. The Encyclopaedia of Islam, vol. III (1936), 
§.520-521.” However, it is not clear from Professor Poppe’s note which of the three 
meanings of Misr he considers applicable in the present instance. 

It seems to me that, in this Mongolian version of the romance, Misir is the Misr 
which designates the “Haupstadt von Agypten,” in other words “ Alexandria” or 
“Cairo.” That it is here situated in the Province of X(u) rasan is of no significance 
whatever, for the geographical fantasies of this and other romances are too well known 
to require comment. 

Pelliot, “Les Anciens rapport ... ,” p. 22, remarked: 


“Dans la seconde moitié du XIIIe@ siécle et au début du XIV¢® siécle, lors des 
conquétes mongoles, le Misr apparait & nouveau dans les textes mongols et chinois; 
mais, en raison de I’extension de l’Empire mamlouk, le nom s’étend alors, outre 
l’Egypte elle-méme, & la Palestine et a la Syrie occidentale. Et c’est ainsi que jusqu’au 
XVIIe siécle, le nom d’acier du Misr apparait dans des textes mongols pour désigner 
ce que nous appelons les aciers de Damas. . . .” 

For Misir < Arabic Misr cf. B. Vladimircov, “ Apa6ckve CIOBa B MOHTOJbCKOM ” 
[“ Arabic Words in Mongolian”), 3anucku Koanernuu Boctokospenos (Mémoires 
du Comité des Orientalistes), Tom V, Leningrad, 1930, pp. 73-82 (p. 78, no. 17), 
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and Paul Pelliot, “Sur la légende d’Uyuz-khan en écriture ouigoure,” TP 27 (1930). 
247-358 (pp. 340-341; 351). The example in the Bicig of Aryun of 1289, cited by 
both Vladimircov and Pelliot, is found in line 9, where we read: id qgan-u éerigiid 
Misir-iin [10] jug mérilabasu. ... “If the troops of the Il Qan set out in the direction 
of Misir. .. .” Pelliot, op. cit., pp. 340-341, also cited another example of the name 
in this same form in the passage in the Yiian shih JCH8 48(ts‘e 13) .6r4-5, which 
reads: “On [the day] hsin-mao EU) [25 October 1353] [from] the country of Cha-ni 
Pich #L¢K Hl] (Jani Belg]) there were offered [to the Throne] big Sa-ha-la #05 Hi] 
(Saqla[b]) (‘Slav’) ch‘a-ch‘ih-erh BER 5 (éaéir) (‘tents’), Mi-hsi-erh y SL 
(Misir) swords and bows, coats of mail as well as black and white western horses— 
two each. There were granted [in return] 20,000 ting $€ of ch‘ao $b.” 

Pelliot, op. cit., p. 340, also cited an example of the form Miseri in the chronicle 
by Sayang Seten. Cf. Isaac Jacob Schmidt, Geschichte der Ost-Mongolen und ihres 
Fiirstenhauses verfasst von Ssanang Ssetsen Chungtaidschi der Ordus, St. Petersburg, 
1829, p. 102, 1. 1: terekii Miseri bolod-iyar, which Schmidt translated (op. cit., p. 103): 
“mit diesem Magnetstahl.” Literally rendered, the words terekii Miseri bolod-iyar 
mean “by [means of] that Miseri steel.” (For further discussion of the term Miseri 
bolod cf. Pelliot, op. cit., pp. 340-341.) Cf. also the Erdeni-yin tobéi, Mongolian 
Chronicle by Sayang Seéen with a Critical Introduction by the Reverend Antoine 
Mostaert, C.I.C.M., and an Editor’s Foreword by Francis Woodman Cleaves, Part II, 
Scripta Mongolica II, Harvard-University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1956, 
p. 104, 1. 14: tere kii Miseri bolod-iyar; Part ITI, p. 92,1. 7: tere kit Miseri bolod-iyar; 
and Part IV, p. 105, 1. 6. tere kii Miseri bolod-iyar. In the words tere kii Miseri 
bolod-iyar (“by that Miseri steel”) we have an allusion to an earlier occurrence of 
Miseri in the same text. Cf. Schmidt, op. cit., p. 100, 1. 17: Miseri neretii bolod 
ildiin bui: “It is a sword of steel named Miseri.” Schmidt’s translation (op. cit., 
p. 101): “ich habe eine . . . Waffe von feinem Magnetstahl” may, perhaps, be con- 
sidered correct, but it is preferable, I think, to translate the passage more literally. 
The same passage in the manuscripts of the Erdeni-yin tobéi published in Scripta 
Mongolica II reads as follows: Part II, p. 104, 1. 8: Miseri neretii bolad ildiin bui:; 
Part III, p. 92, 1. 2: Miseri neretii bolod ildiin bui.; and Part IV, p. 105, 1. 2: Miseri 
neretii bolod ildiin bui. 

Charles Bawden, The Mongol Chronicle Altan Tobéi, Text, Translation and Critical 
Notes, Géttinger Asiatische Forschungen, Band 5, Wiesbaden, 1955, p. 140, n. 42.7, in 
citing the latter example of the name, read misari, instead of miseri, and referred 
to a Tibetan etymology (mi gsal “ hidden”) proposed by Kobayashi Takashiro /h>K 
HHPGBE in his Moko nendaiki 5 SEAGER. Tokys, 1939, p. 33. Pentti Aalto, 
in his review of Dr. Bawden’s work in Studia Orientalia XVIII: 5, pp. 32-34, observed 
(pp. 33-34): “42.1 die Les[34]-art der Sayang-Seéen-Ausgabe von Schmidt miseri 
neretii bolod michte ich durch mo. (Golst. III 220) misir, tib. mi ser yul » Agypten > 
erklaren.” In the light of the references which I have cited above, it is evident that 
the Mongolian Miseri (~ Misir) is not a loan from Tibetan. Cf. also the Tibetan 
form cited by Pelliot, op. cit., p. 341. 

For further occurrences of the name Misir in Chinese sources of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries cf. E. Bretschneider, M.D., Mediaeval Researches from Eastern 
Asiatic Sources, Vol. I, London, 1910, pp. 141 and 142; Vol. II, London, 1910, pp. 135, 
308, and 332. 

® At least, two words are missing, one of which is possibly the verb ajuyu. Professor 
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Poppe, op. cit., p. 125,7b1-2, supplied in his translation: “[Es lebte] . . . [ein 
Mann]... .” 

7 For Sulgarnai < Arabic on -) 935 (Di'l-qarnain) “The Two-Horned ” cf. Poppe, 
op. cit., p. 106 and pp. 115-116, n. 8. For the origin of the name cf. H. Ritter, “ Das 
Proémium des Matnawi-i Maulawi,” ZDMG 93 (19389) .169-196 (pp. 179-183), where 
we read (pp. 179-180): 

“Das Sikandarnaéma-i bahri, das zweite Alexanderbuch Nizami’s, enthilt gleich am 
Anfang ein Kapitel mit der Uberschrift ,, Uber die verschiedenen Ansichten dariiber, 
warum [180] Alexander der Zweigehérnte gennant wird” (S.23 der Ausgabe der 
Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta 1852 und 1869). Unter der verschiedenen Uberlieferungen 
iiber den Grund dieser Benennungen fiihrt der Dichter auch folgende an: 

“ Etwas anderes noch als dieses sagte mir ein weiser Mann: Er (Alexander) hatte 
zwei tibermaBig groBe Ohren... .” 

We further read (p. 181): 

“Diese Erzaihlung ist selbstverstindlich nichts anderes als die Ubertragung der 
antiken Sage von Midas’ Eselsohren (Ovip, ,, Metamorphosen” XI, 146 ff.) auf 
Alexander... .” 

® The last word of the second line must have been a numeral—presumably, nigen 
(“one”), qoyar (“two”), or yurban (“three”). Cf. qoyar mingylan nasulaju] 
in line 9 below and yurba[n mingyan nasulaju] in 8r5. 

*In a letter dated 18 September 1957 the Reverend Antoine Mostaert remarked: 

“Quant a l’expression goyar (yurban) nasula-, une telle maniére de parler s’entend 
encore & présent. En ordos on dit pziré (pala) nasula- “vivre 60(70) ans”; ete. 

. on a fait un verbe du substantif nasw précédé du nom de nombre indiquant le 
nombre des années de vie. Ce dernier est en fonction d’adjectif, comme le prouve 
la voyelle nasalisée du nom de nombre.” 

2° More than half of this line is missing. Presumably, it contained words indicative 
of Sulqarnai’s desire to live so many thousand years. 

11 Of this word only the letters keb are visible, hence I read keb[. .?. .], regarding 
it as a verb of which the object is Sulgarnai-yi. It is difficult, however, to suggest a 
restoration, for one is as hypothetical as another. It is possible that the verb was 
hebtegiil- “to cause to recline.” It is also difficult to restore the form which such 
a verb may have had, for it could have been that of a converbum modale in -n, a 
converbum imperfecti in -jii, or a converbum perfecti in -ged, not to mention several 
other possible forms. 

12 Obviously, a substantive, the subject of the verb irejii, is missing at the end of 
line 4. 

18The words missing from this line of which less than half has been preserved 
must have included a verb such as iigiileriin “when .. . spoke,” because whoever 


intervenes at this juncture speaks to Sulqarnai. It is, therefore, entirely likely that 
Sulgar{nai] should be restored as Sulgar{nai-a] “to Sulgar[nai].” Cf. Swqarnai-a in 8v7. 
14 For the word soyurqa- “to favor” cf. Pelliot, “Sur la légende .. . ,” pp. 302-303, 
n. 1. Cf. also Paul Pelliot, “Les Mongols et la Papauté,”’ Extrait de la Revue de 
VOrient Chrétien, 3° Série, T.VITI (XXVIII), N°* 1 et 2 (1931-1932), pp. 3-84, pp. 
[166]-[167], n. 1. 
15 The earliest attested example of the orthography tngri, instead of the scriptio 
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plena tengri, is found in line 1 of the Seal of Giiyiig of 1246. Cf. Pelliot, “Les 
Mongols .. . ,” Extrait de la Revue de l’Orient Chrétien, $¢ Série, TIT (XXII, 
N° 1 et 2 (1922-23), pp. 3-80, p.[22]. 

® Although Professor Poppe read “ bii[gesii],” in my opinion, the word is so 
doubtful that I have preferred to replace it by [. .?. .]. 

17 Slightly less than half of the remainder of the line is missing. 

*® The word goyina is written qoina in 7v6 below. 

1° The word urida is written iirida in 9v8 below. 

2° While it is too hazardous to restore anything at this point, in view of the 
occurrence of the words qgoina urida in 7v6 in the sentence goina urida iikiikiii minu 
iigei atuylai] “let my dying [either] after [or] before be nonexistent,” it is likely 
that a similar sentiment was also expressed here. 

*1 The name Sulgarnai must have appeared at the end of line 7. 

*2T tentatively supply [biriin] on the basis of sonoséu biiriin in 10v12. 

?8 While the word which I read sonoséu is barely visible, in the light of the words 
sonoséu biiriin in 10v12, it seems likely that it is sonoséu which we have here. 

?“T propose the reading alnle with all reserve. If the word is a[nJe, it is consistent 
in orthography with the examples of this word elsewhere in the text. Cf., e.g., ane 
in 9r3, 9v8, etc. 

*5 In reading [ii]ge[-yi], I restore the accusative suffix -yi for which there is adequate 
space between the -e of [ti]ge and the s- of sonoséu. While the -e of [ii]ge is faint and 
the -g- still fainter, it is reasonably certain, in my opinion, that the word is [iiJ]ge. 

*° More than half of the remainder of this line has been lost. 

*7T.e., Sulgarnai. 

7° In reading kemeriin, I follow Professor Poppe, although I am not entirely certain 
that this word is correctly deciphered. 

2° Presumably, there were verbs in 7vl closing this quotation, as, e.g., kemen 
tigiilebe “He spoke, saying.” 

®°In reading qoyar mingylan nasulaju}, I follow Professor Poppe, with the exception 
that I read mingy[an] instead of ming{yan], the -y- being quite visible. 

*1 The remaining half of this line is lost. 

*2 Although I do not venture to propose a reading for either of the two words of 
which only the left-hand side is visible in the upper half of this line, I do think that, 
with time, it may be possible to decipher both of them. 

°8Tn noyad we have a plural in -d of the word noyan “ officer.” The etymology of 
the word has not been established. B. Ya. Vladimircov, CpaBHuTebHad rpaMMaTHKa 
MOHIFOJIbCKOrO MHCbMeHHOFO A3bIKAa H XauXacKkoro HapeunA [Comparative Gram- 
mar of the Mongolian Written Language and the Khalkha Dialect], Bpeqenve u 
douetuka [Introduction and Phonology], Leningrad, 1923, pp. 305-306 §165, derived 
moyan from the Chinese ER (lao-yeh) “old gentleman.” In his review of G. D. 
SanZeev, “ MaHwkKypO-MOHrOJbCKHe A3bIKOBbIe Mapanmenmu” [“ Manchuro-Mon- 
golian Linguistic Parallels], U3pectua Akagemun Hayk, 1930, pp. 601-708, in TP 
28 (1931) 118-118, P. Pelliot remarked (p. 117): “. . . P. 698: L’explication de mo. 
noyan par chinois #4He lao-ye n’est pas due & M. S., mais je ne vois pas que rien 
lappuie.” 

®4See note 31 above. 

°° More than half of the remainder of this line is missing. 

*°In the tentative assumption that it is Sulqarnai who is speaking, I supply the 
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word “I” in the translation as the subject of the verbs [sono]séu biiriin. It is possible 
that bi occurred at the end of the preceding line. 

*7 Professor Poppe read “ busud,” translating “andere.” If we compare this word 
with the word biiriin in line 5, it is clear that we must also read biiriin here. 

*° Professor Poppe read “. . . stu(?).” I tentatively restore [sono]séu “ listening.” 

®° The word ane which Professor Poppe did not decipher is quite visible. 

“° Only the -e of [iig]e and the y- of -y[t] are visible. Presumably, the “word” in 
question is that which was spoken to Sulqarnai at the outset of this episode. 

“t More than half of this line is missing. 

“2 As Professor Poppe has rightly indicated, op. cit., p. 116, n. 5, the word yayda- 
is attested only in Ordos. Cf. Antoine Mostaert, C.I.C.M., Dictionnaire ordos, Tome 
deuxitme (J-Z), The Catholic University—Peking, 1942, p. 392b: “ jagba- étre trés 
fatigué, étre pauvre.” It is a variant form of “japa- ne pas pouvoir, étre impuissant, 
ne pouvoir se déterminer 4, ne pas vouloir | .. .” (op. cit. 2.891b-392a). For yada- 
in the Mongolian written language cf. Kowalewski, op. cit., Tome troisiéme, Kasan, 
1849, p. 2276b: “n’étre pas en état de: étre affaibli: *s’appauvrir.” For other examples 
of -yd-~-d- cf. Antoine Mostaert, Sur quelques passages de l’Histoire secréte des 
Mongols, Harvard-Yenching Institute, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1953, p. [41], n. 40: 
“L’alternance gd ~d, bien qu’étant rare n’est pas inconnue en mongol. Ainsi on a 
en ordos wicbere- ~ umere- “avoir une rechute” (cf. mo. iigdere-, Hist. secr. [§204] 
hiigdere- id.); k‘wopwgwr~ kwowewr “ voité”; Bagbagar ~ Babagar “de petite 


taille, trapu ”; Bach ~ sana id. Voir. Dict. ord. respectivement pp. 750b, 484ab, 41b, 
42a, 44a.” Professor Poppe translates nasun-a yaydaju as “arm an Lebensjahren 
seiend ” which he interprets to mean “kein hohes Alter erreichend.” Although we 
have no parallel example of this expression, I am inclined to the view that his in- 
terpretation is correct. 

*® More than half of this line is missing. 

“* The subject may be “I,” but it is difficult to ascertain. 

“5 The verb with which biiriin is associated as an auxiliary was at the end of the 
preceding line. 

“° Professor Poppe read “. . . su,” but it seems to me that we must read -ju (or 
-jii), the suffix of the converbum modale of a verb which has been lost. 

“7 For iriiger (< *hiriiger > hirii’er)> iriigel with the dissimilation of -r to -I cf. 
Marjan Lewicki, “Les inscriptions mongoles inédites en écriture carrée,” Collectanea 
Orientalia Nr. 12, Wilno, 1937, p. 62,6, and especially Nicholas Poppe, Introduction 
to Mongolian Comparative Studies, Helsinki, 1955, p. 161 §100. For other phonological 
developments of this word in the dialects cf. Poppe, op. cit., pp. 44 and 73. 

“® Professor Poppe reads “-de.” As the first letter of the suffix has been lost, we 
should restore it in brackets, i.e., -[dJe. However, the suffix might also have been -[i]n. 

*°T follow Professor Poppe in restoring yurba[n mingyan nasulaju]. 

5° The last third of line 5 is missing. 

** Here qoina alternates with qoyina which we have already encountered in 7r7. 

52 The last third of line 6 is missing. 

58 Professor Poppe read “iijebfe],” but I read djebe, because most of the -e is 
perfectly visible. 

54 Professor Poppe read “ yajara” and translated, op. cit., p. 125,8a7, “im Lande.” 
The letter which he took for -a, however, is the extremely elongated -a of the suffix 
-ba of the verb yabuyulba in the next line. 
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55 For the words yajar usun in conjunction cf., e.g., deligetii yajar usun in 10r6 
and ajar [10] usun in 10v10-11 below. For Kitad irgen-ii yajar usun-u ejed gand 
“the lords of the land and waters of the Kitad people” in the Mongyol-un niuéa 
[= ni’uéa] to[b]éa’an [The Secret History of the Mongols] cf. the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih 
SC HARA (Yeh Te-hui 3: Tae edition of 1908/Commercial Press edition of 1936) , 
* Hsii ” & (“ Continuation ”], 2.21r4-5 and 22r2. Cf. also the Ordos “ Gapaar usu 


l’emplacement considéré au point de vue de son influence bonne ou mauvaise sur celui 
qui l’occupe, ou voudrait y installer sa demeure; . . .” (Antoine Mostaert, op. cit., 
Tome premier (A-I), p. 285b). 

5°T follow Professor Poppe in reading san which appears to constitute the last 
three letters of -ysan, a suffix of the nomen perfecti, the -y of which would have 
terminated the previous line. It is difficult, however, to ascertain the verb of which 
~y-san was the suffix. In any case, the word [. .?. .]}y-san was used as an attributive 
of the words yajar usun. 

57 More than half of the line is missing. 

°° The object of yabuyulba was at the end of the previous line. 

5° The word yabuyulba might also be translated “he sent.” 

°° Professor Poppe read “niken-i. . . .” What he took for -i is merely a hole in 
the paper. After nigen we have either né[ker] or noylan], the letters n-o-i corresponding 
either to né- or to noy-. For né[ker] see note 69 below. 

®1 More than half of the line is missing. 

°2 Professor Poppe read “ kiidiin,” translating, op. cit., p. 125, 8a9, “Die Krafte.” 
In a letter dated 18 September 1957 the Reverend Antoine Mostaert remarked: “Je 
pense qu'il faut lire kiiriin baraju.” In the ‘same letter he added: “ Kiiriin baraju 
“étant arrivé” (m.a m.: “ achevant d’arriver ”).” 

For another example of this use of bara- “to finish” cf. iikiin barabasu “If one 
finish dying” in 18v7 below. 

®8 Although I follow Professor Poppe’s reading, i.e., yayud, a plural in -d of yayun 
“what,” it should be observed that the word could also be read jayud, a plural in 
-d of jayun “ hundred.” 

°* More than half of this line is missing. 

*5 Although Professor Poppe read “ yajar(?),” I think that we may remove the 
question mark. The -r, however, is very faint. 

°° Only the first two words of this line have been preserved, with the exception 
of an indeterminate letter two thirds of the way down. 

°7 For kegiirge cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 116, n. 6. 

°8In the occurrence of the attributive suffix -tii with néked in the function of a 
comitative suffix, i.e., ndkedtii, instead of the comitative suffix -liig-e, i.e., ndked-liig-e, 
we have an example of the use of every-day language in the text. 

°° In néked we have a plural in -d of *néker (> nékér). In the rather extensive 
literature on the word we find it vocalized nékiir instead of nékér. Cf., e.g., B. 
Vladimircov, “ Mongolica I.,”” 3anucku Konnerun Boctokopeyzosp mp A3vaTCKOM 
Mysee Poccuiicko Axagemuu Hayk, Tom I, Jlenunrpag, 1925, pp. 305-341 (pp. 
$36-337, no. 28); B. Ya. Vladimircov, “ Monroapcekoe nékiir” (“Sur le nékiir 
mongole”), Jloknagbt Akagemun Hayx CCCP (Comptes Rendus de l’Académie des 
Sciences de ?URSS) , 1929, pp. 287-288; cf. the review by [Paul Pelliot], T’owng Pao 
28 (1931-1932) .229; and J. Németh, “ Wanderungen des mongolischen Wortes nékiir 
‘Genosse’,” Acta Orientalia Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae, Tomus III, 1953, 
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pp. 1-23. It is clear, however, from the early forms “*néker and néked, in which the 
vowel of the second syllable is -e-, that we must read nékér, not nékiir. In his review 
of G. D. SanZeev’s MaHwkypo-MOHTONbCKHe A3bIKOBbIe Mapastenu (See note 33 
above) Pelliot remarked: 

“|. . P. 674: ma. neku, “amie”; ajouter juéen “nekiirii, “ ami. 

7° With the exception of parts of indeterminate letters nothing else remains of 
this line. 

7 For jrly, instead of the scriptio plena jarliy, cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 116, n. 7. 
Cf. also Pelliot, “ Les Mongols et la Papauté,” p.[24]. 

72 The genitive suffix -in, instead of -yin, is first attested in line $ of the Seal of 
Giiyiig of 1246. Cf. Pelliot, “Les Mongols et la Papauté,” p.[22]. Cf. also op. cit., 
Pi. 

78 The expression tngri-in jrly-iyar may be compared with that of méngke tenggeri- 
yin jarliy “the Decree of Everlasting Heaven” in The Secret History of the Mongols 
§244 (YCPS 10.28r1). 

™ For Sumur Tay, i.e., “ Mount Sumur,” cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 116, n. 8. To the 
dialect forms of Sumur there cited we may add the Ordos “ sémbér (sember) dans 
sombér ula le mont Sumeru; .. .” (Antoine Mostaert, op. cit. 2.586b). 

7° Professor Poppe read “ dérben orad®,” translating, op. cit., p. 125,8bl, “in den 
vier Himmelsgegenden.” The second word of this expression, however, is nuyus, a 
plural in -s of *nwyu, attested as nu’u in The Secret History of the Mongols, Cf. Erich 
Haenisch, Wérterbuch zu Manghol un Niuca Tobca’an (Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shi), Geheime 
Geschichte der Mongolen, Leipzig, 1939, p. 119. (Professor Haenisch transcribed 
it “no’u.”) Cf. also Antoine Mostaert, Erdeni-yin tobéi, Scripta Mongolica II, Part I, 
p. 75: 

“ Nuyus, dans dérben nuyus “les quatre coins (=les quatre points cardinaux)” 
(Schmidt, 114,2, [é. fautivement wyus]; 296,16). Nuyus est un pluriel de *nwyu 
“coin”. Cf. Hist. secr., §§204,220, nu’u, glosé BR iu “coin”. Pour dérben nuyus 
“les quatre coins”, ef. ture tért bulun “les quatre coins [du monde] ”, de l’inscription 
de la stéle élevée en l’honneur de Kiil tegin.*°*” 

In this instance, therefore, Professor Poppe’s remarks, op. cit., p. 116, n. 9, are not 
pertinent. 

7° For qijayara, a dative-locative in -a of gijayar ~ qijayar (> kijayar), cf. Poppe, 
op. cit., p. 116, n. 10. 

For the expression naiman kijayad-i in the Erdeni-yin tobéi cf. Schmidt, op. cit., 
p. 114, ll. 2-8: dérben wyuslerratum pro nuyus)-i iilii dengselken naiman [3] kijayad- 
iilii isayalan: ... . Schmidt, op. cit., p. 115, translated this passage: “und stellte 
die vier verschiedenen Reichsverfassungen auf festen Fuss, . ...” Cf. also Schmidt, 
op. cit., p. 296, 1. 16: dérben nuyus-i iilii dengselgen naiman kijayad-i iilii tsayal-yan: 
Schmidt, op. cit., p. 297, translated this passage: “und schiitzte die Grenzen des 
Reichs, . . . .” These different translations of the same words are so free that they 
really are not translations at all. The same passages in the manuscripts of the Erdeni- 
yin tobéi published in Scripta Mongolica II read as follows: Part II, p. 115, 1. 7: 
dérben nuyus-i iilii dengselgen: naiman kijayad iilii isayalyan: and p. 270, ll. 2-3: 
dérben nuwyus-i iilii dengselgen: naiman kijayad-i [8] iilii isayalyan; Part III, p. 101, 
ll. 1-2: dérben nuryus-i iilii dengselgen naiman [2] kijayad-i iilii nisalyan and p. 268, 
ll. 8-9: dérben nuyus-i iilii dengselgen naiman kijayad-i iilii nisalyan; Part IV, p. 115, 
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ll. 3-4: dérben nuyus-i iilii dengselgen. naiman kijayad-i iilii [4] nisalyan; p. 266, 
ll. 11-12: dérben nuyus-i iilii [12] dengselgen naiman kijayad-i iilii nisalyan, It is 
obvious that there were two words which troubled Schmidt: (1) nwyus and (2) 
isayalyan. As for nuyus, there is no problem. (See note 75 above.) As for isayyalyan, 
there is no such word. The readings nisalyan in Scripta Mongolica II, Parts III and 
IV, alone are correct. For nisalya- “to disturb” cf. niysayalja-*‘to joggle” in The 
Secret History of the Mongols. Cf. Haenisch, Wérterbuch, p. 117. In nisalya- we 
have a causativus in -ya- of nisal-, a causativus in -l- of nisa- “to shake” and in 
niysayalja- we have a derivative in -yalja- (-ya- + -lja) of niysa- “to shake.” For 
the suffix -yalja- (~ -gelje-) which is used to indicate repeated movement cf. G. J. 
Ramstedt, “Zur verbstammbildungslehre,” p. 61. In Erich Haenisch, Eine Urga- 
Handschrift des mongolischen Geschichtswerk von Secen Sagang (alias Sanang Secen) , 
Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, Institut fiir Orientforschung, 
Veréffentlichung Nr. 25, 1955, pp. V + 102, we find, p. 48v, Il. 9-10: dérben nuyus-i 
ilii dengselgen: [10] naiman kijayad-i iilii isqalyan (?nisqalyan): and, p. 95v, ll. 30-31: 
dérben nuvyus-i iilii dengselgen: naiman kijayad-i iilii isqalyan (?nisqalyan): The 
words in question should be translated: ‘“ Not shaking the four corners [of the world], 
not disturbing the eight directions [of the world].” 

77 Professor Poppe read “ olan,” translating, op. cit., p. 125,8b1, “ zahlreichen.” The 
word, however, is alibe. Although the -b- is faint, the -e is quite visible, the tail 
terminating on the previous page. In alibe [2] ayulas we have a construction which 
is parallel with that of alibe tékémiid which immediately follows (8r2). 

** For this meaning of dalai “ocean” cf. Poppe, op. cit., pp. 116-117, n. 11, where 
(p. 117), however, “in einem Teheraner Dokument” is an inadvertence for “in 
einem vatikanischer Dokument.” 

For étégen ~ etiigen cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 117, n. 12. 

°° For biijiigiii, a preteritum imperfecti in -jiigiii, cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 117, n. 18. 
(Professor Poppe, it should be observed, prefers the reading biijiikiit.) 

*? Although faint, the dative-locative suffix -dur and the postposition kiirtele are 
visible. 

58 For orai (< horai)> oroi cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 117, n. 14, and p. 128, n. 107. 

88 Although it is difficult to make anything out of the few letters that are visible 
in this part of line 3 from the reproduction, I think that by reference to the original 
something could be made of them. 

** The first three letters of Sul[qarnai] are quite visible. 

*5 At the moment, I am not able to propose anything convincing for the remainder 
of the line. 

8°T_e., Mount Sumur. 

87 For the word tasman < Turkish tasma < Persian 49.5 (¢(a)sma) cf. Poppe, op. cit., 


p. 117, n. 16. It should also be noted that the word is registered in J. E. Kowalewski, 
Dictionnaire mongol-russe-frangais, Tome troisitme, Kasan, 1849, p. 1612b, as tasam-a 
with the definition “ morceau de cuir ou de peau raclé, courroie, laniére.” 

°8 Professor Poppe read “ken,” translating, op. cit., p. 125,8b4, “wer.” I think 
that it is kin, the converbum modale in -n of ki- “to make.” 

8° Although there are partially visible two words before kin (“making”), I have 
not succeeded in deciphering them. 

°°T follow Professor Poppe in reading [del]lekei-diir. Cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 117, n. 15. 
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®t Although there is partially visible a word after kin (“making”), I have not 
succeeded in deciphering it. 

°?The verb of which Sulgarnai is the subject, is not sufficiently visible in the 
reproduction to be deciphered with any degree of certainty. 

°° Professor Poppe read “tere tasman-u,” but the suffix is that of the accusative, 
-i, not that of the genitive, -w. 

°*T have not succeeded in deciphering this word. 

*5 For bayusu, a voluntativus in -su of bayu- “to descend” cf. Poppe, op. cit., 
p. 117, mn. 17. 

°° As for the words nigen né[ker-eée], Professor Poppe left them undeciphered. After 
nigen, we have né or noy, hence nél[ker] or noylan]. (See note 60 above.) As the 
verb at the beginning of the next line is asay- “to ask,” I supply the ablative suffix 
-eée “from.” (If we are to read noyfan], the suffix is -aéa.) 

*7 Professor Poppe did not decipher the word [bla between kiilij[ii] and kiirbe, 
probably through an oversight, for the -a of [bla is quite visible. While it is unusual 
to find the word [b]a in the position in which it is here found, the present example 
may be compared with that in 138v2, where we find téreged ba iikiikiii ajuyu. 

°° For the garudi sibayun cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 117, n. 18. For another example of 
garudi sibayun cf. Bernhard Jiilg, Mongolische Marchen-Sammlung, Die Neun Marchen 
des Siddhi-kiir nach der ausfiihrlicheren Redaction wnd die Geschichte des Ardschi- 
Bordschi Chan, Mongolisch mit deutscher Uebersetzung und kritischen Anmerkungen, 
Innsbruck, 1868, p. 49, 1. 1. 

°° Professor Poppe read “ sulqar[nai],” but only the first four letters are preserved, 
hence Sulg[arnai]. 

10°Tn aqui-i we have an accusative in -i of the nomen futuri in -qui of a- “to be,” 
instead of the usual -yi. Professor Poppe translates, op. cit., p. 125,8b6, “ Sulkharnai 
...” and, op. cit., p. 125,8b7, “ Der Vogel Garuda sah, daB er....... WEP cc.” Jt 
seems to me, however, that Sulgarnai is the subject of the missing verb with which 
the auxiliary aqui was used and that it would be better to translate: “ Der Vogel 
Garuda sah, daB Sulkharnai....... WAL acc 

01 Tt is conceivable that the word bayuju occurred at the end of this missing part 
of the line. If so, Sulglarnai . . . bayuju] aqui-i would give an excellent sense: “that 
Sulgq[arnai] was [descending . . .].” 

192 Tn a letter dated 27 October 1957 the Reverend Antoine Mostaert wrote: 

“On pourrait peut-étre écrire tleyiIn [kembe] (cf. 12r,10). En effet le Garudi 
sibayun va commencer a parler.” 

1°8 For yani “foolish” cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 118, n. 19. 

104 The use of the pronoun twice, at the beginning as well as the end of the sentence, 
Gi yani ajuyu Gi, is characteristic of the every-day language. See notes 341 and 353 
below. 

1°5 Professor Poppe fead . . .gei tere the words which I read deger-e [t]ngri-deée. 
As for deger-e, although faint, it is, nevertheless, visible. The letters which Professor 
Poppe read egei may, in fact, so be read, but, inasmuch as the letters ngri of tngri 
are similarly written in this text I do not hesitate to reconstruct [t]ngri, especially 
since there is space for only one letter at the beginning of this word. While -deée 
does, in fact, resemble tere (cf., e.g., 1lv4 and 10), it must be the suffix of the 
dat.-loc. (-de) + the abl. (-ée), i.e., -deée, in this instance. 

106 The last quarter of the line is missing. 
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107 My restoration (?)6t[égen] is tentative. Professor Poppe read 6d, translating, 
op. cit., p. 125,8b8, “[Feder?].” The -t- (or -d-), however, is a medial, not a final form. 

708 Tf this word is correctly deciphered, I prefer to transcribe it ondiir-eée, not 
Ondiir-eée, as does Professor Poppe, because the vowel of the first syllable is written 
as a back, not a front vowel. 

10° The last quarter of line 8 is missing. 

11° The last half of line 9 is missing. 

111 Professor Poppe has “ méngke [usu].” For “ méngke” I prefer mongke, because 
the vowel of the first syllable is written as a back, not a front vowel. For mongke 
(= méngke) cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 128, n. 110, with reference to mongke in 13rl0. 
As to the restoration “[usu],” I hesitate to include it, because it is rather mongke 
bolqu usun “water whereby . . . shall become everlasting” which occurs in 11r2, in 
the third of the three episodes herein related. 

112 By reference to the original text it might be possible to decipher the three words 
of this line which are faintly visible. 

118 There is trace of the -im- of the first word of this line. 

*14 Nothing remains of this line. 

6 Nothing remains of this line. 

414° This word almost certainly is aba, although the first point of the a- is missing. 
Cf. aba in 18rl. 

17 The verb with which aba is used as an auxiliary occurred at the end of line 1. 

118 By reference to the original text, it might be possible to decipher the two 
remaining words of this line of which the remainder is missing. 

2° Less than a quarter of line 3 has been preserved. There is the faint trace of, 
at least, one letter of a word which may have been a verb. 

2° Professor Poppe read “[mletii,” but before [mlJetii there is enough space to 
accommodate ane. Hence, I read [ane mletii. 

121 The object of sonosufyald occurred at the end of line 3. 

122°The verb of this part of the sentence occurred in the missing lower half of 
the line. 

728 From the accusative suffix -yi after dalai, it is clear that “the ocean” is in the 
objective case. 

124 This word seems to begin with the letters ye. It might be ye{ke] “ great.” 

125 The last quarter of line 6 is missing. It might have contained the word iigiileriin 
“when he spoke.” 

12° Professor Poppe read “kemen,” but, in fact, the -e- is missing, hence keml[e]n. 

127 There is but a faint trace of part of a letter of the word of which yeke is the 
attribute. The lower half of line 5 is missing. 

728 For orasu, a voluntativus in -su of ora-> oro- cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 118, n. 20. 

72° The restoration -diir, I think, is reasonably certain. The space to accommodate 
this suffix of the dative-locative is exactly right. 

18° Professor Poppe read “ mé[re]n.” As the -r- is visible, I prefer to read mér[e]n. 
For méren “ river” in the sense of “sea” cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 120, n. 45, in reference 
to méren in 9v1 below. 

181 Tt is quite likely that the accusative suffix -yi was attached to a nomen futuri 
such as iigiilekii or iigiilekiit or tigiilejii aqui “what he was saying” which occurred 
at the end of line 6. 

182 The rest of this sentence was in the last quarter of line 7 which is now missing. 
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*88T e., the ocean. 

184 Professor Poppe read “ yadaba,” translating, op. cit., p. 126,9a8, yaréu yadaba 
“Du konntest nicht aufsteigen. .. .” This, however, contradicts what Sulqarnai himself 
says in 12v10: Sumur tay-un orai deger-e yarba which Professor Poppe, op. cit., 
p. 128,18a10, translated: “Ich stieg auf den Gipfel des Berges Sumur.” It is, therefore, 
obvious that the word is not yadaba. Of this we may be assured, if we compare 
it with yadaju in 11v12. The letter which Professor Poppe took for -d- is -r-. Unfor- 
tunately, the beginning of the word is faint. It is possible, however, to read either 
irebe or oraba. Tentatively, I prefer irebe. 

185 Most of the b- of bfiiriin] is perfectly visible. 

18° The last quarter of line 8 is missing. 

187 Professor Poppe read “ ara-du[r].” It seems to me inescapable, however, that 
we must read [Jere do[tor]-a “within that,” i.e., “within the ocean.” 

*88Tn the restoration [ada] tiilligeln[-diir], only the suffix [-diir] is hypothetical. I 
have included it, however, because the expression ada tiiligen-diir is attested again in 
10v9. Professor Poppe correctly deciphered the ¢- and -l- of til, but deciphered the 
vowel as -o- instead of -ii-. As the end of the final -n is visible, it is absolutely certain 
that the word is tiil[igeln. As the space between the word doltor]-a and the word 
tiilfigelIn is exactly right to accommodate the word [ada] and as the expression ada 
tiiligen-diir occurs again, as I have stated, in 10v9 and ada tiiligen occurs in 9rl, 
I do not hesitate to restore [ada]. 

From Professor Poppe’s translation of ada-tan tiiligeten in 8v12 as “von .. . Teufeln 
und Diamonen befallene .. .” (op. cit., p. 126,9a12), ada tiiligen [2] bu boltuyai in 
9r1-2 as “so sollen keine Teufel und Dimonen sein!” (op. cit., p. 126,9b1-2), and 
ada tiiligen-diir in 10v9 as “den Teufeln und Diamonen” (op. cit., p. 127,11a9) as 
well as his remarks, op. cit., p. 119, n. 28, on the word ada-tan. in 8v12, it is clear 
that he regards ada as here having a meaning which it indubitably has in the later 
written language. Cf. Kowalewski, op. cit., Tome premier, Kasan, 1844, p. 64b-65a: 
“ Ada, mauvais génie, démon qui rend aliéné et enragé: ....” As for tiiligen, Professor 
Poppe, op. cit., p. 119, n. 33, remarks: “Hier bedeutet es ,, Teufel, boser Geist ”.” 
He rightly observes (ibid.): “Dieses Wort fehlt in den Worterbiichern der Schrift- 
sprache,....” (The word tiilegen ~ tiiligen ~ tiiliyen in Kowalewski 3.1916b, 1918a, 
and 1918b respectively may or may not be the same word depending upon the 
etymology to be established for tiiligen in the expression ada tiiligen. As for tiilegen ~ 
tiiligen ~ tiiliyen, they are derivatives of the verb tiile-~tiili- “to burn.” Cf. 
Kowalewski 3.1917a and 1918b-1919c respectively.) 

The expression ada tiiligen was first noticed and explained by Antoine Mostaert 
in his note on page 328 of Walter Fuchs und Antoine Mostaert, “Ein Ming-Druck 
einer chinesisch-mongolischen Ausgabe des Hsiao-ching,” MS 4(1939-1940) .325-329, 
which reads: “ada tiiligen(?) “malheur, calamité”. Cf. Houa-i i-iu SER peas 
(dans la quatriéme serie du Han-fen-leou pi-ki WAH Changhai, 1918) Ila, 
f.1, recto gor ada rendu par hai houo sat “calamité, fléau.” As I remarked in 
note 78 on page 110 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1862 . . .” (see note 1 
above), the expression ada tiiligen occurs again in 4v5-6 of the Hsiao ching EE 
(unpublished), where the words ner-e inu yeke ber bolbasu ada tiiligen iilii boluyu 
render the Chinese MAR (kao erh pu wei) and still again in 15v1-2, where the 
words ada tiiligen iilii bolun render the Chinese $8 SEARAE (tsai hai pu sheng). 
For still another example cf. Francis Woodman Cleaves, “The Sino-Mongolian 
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Inscription of 1835 in Memory of Chang Ying-jui,” HJAS 18(1950).1-181 (+ Plates 
I-XXXV) (p. 73, 1. 21): noyan minu. Oloéin kiiregen-i ene ada 
tiilegen-eée aburan tonilyayulun éidayuyu “‘ Would I be able to save and rescue 
from this danger the imperial son-in-law, Olotin, my prince?’” In note 112 on 
page 117 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1885 ... ,” I remarked: “The 
expression ada tiilegen renders the single word € (nan) “difficulty” in line 16 of 
the Chinese text. (I neglected, however, to note that tiilegen is a variant of tiiligen.) 
I further remarked in note 78 on page 110 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 
1362 . . .” that the Reverend Antoine Mostaert had brought to my attention the 
expression tiiligen tiiidker in the chronicle by Sayang Seten (Schmidt, op. cit., p. 150, 
line 6). The latter is also cited by Professor Poppe (op. cit. 119, n. 38). (I have 
followed Professor Poppe in here reading tiiidker instead of tiiitker as in Kowalewski 
3.1899b-1900a.) 

Side by side with the expression ada tiiligen there is also the expression ada todgqar. 
Cf. Kowalewski 1.65a and 3.1847a: “ mal causé par le démon.” (In the latter reference 
Kowalewski reads “totkhar.”) Cf. also Pentti Aalto, “A Catalogue of the Hedin 
Collection of Mongolian Literature,” reprinted from Reports from the Scientific 
Expedition to the North-Western Provinces of China Under the Leadership of Dr. 
Hedin—The Sino-Swedish Expedition—Publication 38 (Statens Etnografiska Museum, 
Stockholm 1953), p. 72, H. 63. The latter is also attested as todgar ada. Cf. N. N. 
Poppe, “ 30m0TOOpsbIHCKad pyKonucb Ha Gepecte” [“ Un manuscrit de la Horde 
d’Or écrit sur l’écorce de bouleau ”], CopetcKoe BocToKoBeseHnHe [Soviet Orientology] 
II, Moscow-Leningrad, 1941, p. 81-186 (++ XXIV plates) (p. 102, “parment XXII” 
[“ Fragment XXII”), “ JIuuespaa cropona XXIla” [“ Obverse side XXIIa”], 1. 5, and 
p. 104, 1. 5), where we read: [to]d[gqalr ada-dur buu joly[a]. Professor Poppe trans- 
lated these words (p. 104): «C HamacTAMH HW 3J1bIMM JlyxaMH He BcTpeuaiica, .. .»> 
{“‘* With disasters and bad spirits meet (thou) not,....’”]. In note 9 on page 103 
he discussed the words ada and todgar. 

As for ada, it is a word of Turkish origin. Cf., e.g., W. Bang und A. von Gabain, 
“ Analytischer Index zu den finf ersten Stiicken der Tiirkischen Turfan-Texte,” 
SPAW 17-20 (1981)4.61-517 (p. 462b): “Gefahr, Widerwartigkeit.” Cf. also the 
expression ada tuda. Op. cit., p. 462b. For tuda cf. op. cit., p. 506c: “ Gefahr.” 
In ada tuda we have an expression comparable to ada tiiligen and ada todgar (~~ todgar 
ada). W. Bang (in Verbindung mit Dr. A. von Gabain und Dr. G. R. Rachmati), 
“Turkische Turfantexte: VI. Das Buddhistische Sitra Sakiz Yiikmak,”’ SPAW, 
Phil.-Hist. Klasse, 1934, X, pp. 1-102 (+1 plate), p. 69, 233, stated: “Auch ada 
tuda sind etymol. unklar; ada ablautend zu id-??” For ada cf. also Dr. G. R. 
Rachmati, “ Tiirkische Turfan-Texte VII” mit sinologischen Anmerkungen von Dr. 
W. Eberhard, APAW, Phil.-Hist. Klasse, Nr. 12, 1936, pp. 1-124 (+6 plates) (p. 
100a) and tuda, p. 119b: “ Gefahr.” For ada tuda cf. op. cit., pp. 100a and 119b. The 
expression ada buu [12] kiirtiigei occurs in lines 11-12 of the Biéig of Aryun of 1290, 
where we read: Kiristan irgen-diir. ada buu [12] kiirtiigez. Cf. Antoine Mostaert et 
Francis Woodman Cleaves, “ Trois documents mongols des Archives secrétes vaticanes,” 
HJAS 15 (1952) .419-506 (+ VIII plates) (p. 450). It was translated: “Que du 
mal ne soit pas fait aux peuples chrétiens!” (p. 451). In the “Commentaires ” 
(op. cit., p. 460) there is a discussion of the word ada in isolation and in the com- 
pounds already cited. It was observed: “ Dans les dialectes vivants le mot ada ne 
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s’entend plus dans I’acception “ malheur, calamité, danger ”. 
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As for tiiligen, Professor Poppe remarked, op. cit., p. 119, n. 33: “ tiiligen ,, Miihsal, 
Leiden ” ist von tiili- abgeleitet.” Previously, he had remarked, op. cit., p. 119, n. 29, 
that: “ tiiligeten ist eine Ableitung mit dem Suffix -tan/-ten von tiiligen, einem 
deverbalen Nomen vom Stamm itiili- ,,in Not sein, leiden”, vgl. ord. t‘witk ,, besoin ” 
(Mosrazrt, Dictionnaire ordos, t. II, $.685) und guips iwepzi t'tupdi t‘ulipzi jawy- 
,,mender [sic] de porte en porte”, wértl. ,, Miihsal leidend gehen und bettelnd und 
essend sammeln” (ibid). Vgl. kirg. (kazakhisch) tiilén ,,Schuld, Vergehen; der 
Bése” (Rapiorr, Wérterbuch, Bd. III, §.1570). Vgl. Anm. $3.” It is not clear to 
me from these remarks by Professor Poppe whether he regards the verb Ziili- from 
which tiiligen is derived as being the same as the verb tiili- “to burn” or not. If 
not, it is not clear to me in what source there is attested a verb tiili- meaning “ in 
Not sein, leiden.” While I hesitate to propose for tiiligen an etymology without 
further study of the word, it is, in my opinion, conceivable that it is a derivative 
from the verb tiili- “to burn” by means of the deverbal suffix -gen and that tiiligen, 
in the first instance, meant “ conflagration,” hence “ disaster.” 

In the light of the several examples of ada tiiligen (~ tiilegen) in early texts, it 
seems inescapable, therefore, that we must understand ada tiiligen in the present text 
in the sense of “danger and disaster ” or, if one prefer, simply “ danger.” 

18° Professor Poppe read “ gem-ten,” translating, op. cit., p. 126,8b10: “die mit 
Ubel behaftet sind.” Cf. also Poppe, op. cit., p. 118, n. 21. However, as a final m 
is not written in the manner in which the third letter of this word is written and as 
the following t, despite the hole in the paper, obviously was joined to it, the letter, 
therefore, is either -b- or -g-. Since it has no loop at the top, it can only be read -g-. 
It is, therefore, evident that the word is not gem-ten. If we read kegten, we have 
either an error for kebten, the converbum modale in -n of the verb kebte- “to lie,” 
“to recline,” in that the copyist wrote -g- instead of -b-—the same copyist wrote 
basud for busud at the beginning of the next line—or an anomalous orthography with 
kegten for kebten. When we confront the words olan kegten buyw of this line with 
the words olan kebten buyw of 9rl, it is tempting to conclude that we are in the 
presence of a copyist’s error, for the phraseology is otherwise identical. 

In a letter dated 18 July 1958, however, the Reverend Antoine Mostaert remarked: 

“Au lieu de supposer une faute de copiste ou une “anomalous orthography” il 
me semble qu’il serait préférable de lire gegden de gegde- passif de ge- “ abandonner, 
jeter”. Pour ce mot, cf. ge- de l’Hist. secréte (Haenisch, Wérterbuch, p. 48). Gegden 
buyu va trés bien.” 

Although the reading gegden buyu proposed by the Reverend Antoine Mostaert 
requires no suppositions, the reading kegten buyu—=kebten buyu to me seems 
preferable for the reason to which I have referred above. In any case, the problem 
requires further study. 

14° Here olan (> olon) is used adverbially. 

141T e., the ocean. 

142 For the word giibéin cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 118, n. 22. 

48Jn éalyu[qu] we have the nomen futuri in -qu of a verb éalyu- elsewhere 
unattested, with the exception of [éa]l[yu]lqgu in line 11 below. Professor Poppe, 
op. cit., p. 118, n. 23, regards éalyu- as the equivalent of the word éalgi- registered 
in Kowalewski 3.210b with the definition “éclabousser, faire paillir, arroser, baigner ” 
and the Ordos ts‘algi- “s’emporter, prendre le mors aux dents (cheval)” (Antoine 
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Mostaert, op. cit., 2.692). I am inclined to the view that éalyu- is not to be equated 
with éalgi-, but rather with the word jalgi- “ to swallow.” For the latter cf. Kowalewski 
$.2289b: “avaler, dévorer, engloutir.” The alteration é-~Jj- is not unattested in 
Mongolian. 

144Tn restoring [anJe, I do so with considerable conviction, for the letter -e is 
perfectly visible. 

14° Professor Poppe read “ayta” and stated, op. cit., p. 118, n. 23, relative to 
the verb éalyulqu] (see note 143 above): “Hier bezieht dieses Zeitwort auf das 
Pferd.” He translated, op. cit., p. 126,9a10: “ Dein Wallach wird alles zerstampfen.” 
It is clear, however, that the word ayta is followed by a suffix beginning with the 
letter y-, hence, I restore -y[z]. If this restoration is correct, ayta is the object, not 
the subject, of the verb éalyufqu]. The ayta in question, presumably, is the famous 
Bucephalus. 

14° For giirisi, an accusative in -i of a plural in -s of giiri “stone,” cf. Poppe, op. cit., 
p. 118, n. 24. 

47 The words ger-iin tediii giiriisi recall the words qo3iliy-un tediii éayan giirii in 
The Secret History of the Mongols §80 (YCPS 2.15v1-3), where we read of Temiijin: 
basa yaréu ayisuqui-tur syui-yin amasar-a qoSiliy-un tediii Eayan giirit amasar-a béglen 
unaju’u. “ Again, at the moment when he was drawing nigh to go out, at the outlet 
of the forest a white rock the size of a tent fell in the outlet, stopping [it].” Further, 
in the same passage (YCPS 2.16r1-2), we read: tere amasar béglen unaysan qosiliy-un 
tediit éayan giiriti horéin “Round about that white rock the size of a tent, which 
was fallen, stopping the outlet, ... .” : 

148 Professor Poppe reads “bisud.” As the word stands, it can only be read basud 
or besiid. Cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 118, n. 25. It seems to me that in basud we have 
nothing more than a copyist’s error for busud, the -u- of bu-, being omitted. In 
fact, busud in 10v7 below looks almost like basud. 

14° For teimiin (~ teyimiin) cf. Poppe, op. cit., pp. 118-119, n. 26, and also Francis 
Woodman Cleaves, “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1346,” HJAS 15 (1952) .1-123 
(+ Plates I-XII) (p. 119, n. 261). 

18° For mayun, a plural in -n of mayui (~ mayu) “bad” cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 119, 
n. 27. Cf. also Francis Woodman Cleaves, “The Bodistw-a Cari-a Awatar-un tayilbur 
of 1312 by Cosgi Odsir,” HJAS 17(1954).1-129 (+ Plates I-XXIV) (p. 90, n. 19, 
where “see note 104 below” is an error for “see note 102 below.”). 

151 Poppe, op. cit., p. 119, n. 28, is not correct. 

152 Poppe, op. cit., p. 119, n. 29, is not entirely correct. 

188 For gériiged, a plural in -d of gériigesiin, cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 119, n. 30. 

154 For the words olan kebten buyu cf. the words olan kegten buyw in 9r10. 

155 For toy-a tomsi = toy-a tomsi iigei cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 119, n. 31. 

186 For this use of biiriin cf. Francis Woodman Cleaves, “The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1838 in Memory of Jigiintei,” HJAS 14(1951).1-104 (+ Plates I-XX XII) 
(p. 75, n. 28). 

157 For orabasu, a conditional in -basu of ora- “to enter,” cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 119, 
n. 82. 

158 Professor Poppe translated, op. cit., p. 126,9b1-2, the words ada tiiligen [2] 
bu boltwyai in lines 1-2: “so sollen keine Teufel und Damonen sei.” As I have 
demonstrated in note 138 above, ada tiiligen means “ danger and disaster” or, simply, 
“ danger.” 
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15°In agiidke[S]giil[ble in lines 2-8—Professor Poppe transcribed “ egiidke-giil[be],” 
but the tail of the -e is visible—we have the praeteritum perfecti in -[ble—as a matter 
of fact, a trace of the b, though faint, is visible—of agiidkegiil-, a causative in -giil- 
of agiidke-, a causative in -ke- of agiid- (= egiid-) which Kowalewski (1.241b-242b) 
defined: “contruire, batir, ériger: *produire, faire, créer, inventer.” In a letter dated 
29 September 1957 the Reverend Antoine Mostaert observed: 

“... Bien que egiid- soit parfois employé au sens de “ produire”, le sens propre 
en est “ commencer & étre, commencer & exister”. Cf. ord. w-, kalm. dd- (Ramstedt, 
46la). Egiidke- est donc “faire commencer & étre, c’est-a-dire “ produire, fabriquer ”. 
Egiidkegiil- est donc “faire fabriquer, faire construire”. Cf. auusi le khalkha iiiidekh 
chez Rinéine, p. 247b.” 

For an analogous instance of the fracture of a word in the writing cf. ongyaca[7]éina 
(“to the boatmen”’) in the Safe Conduct of Abay-a of (?)1267/(?)1279 (Mostaert 
et Cleaves, op. cit., p. 433, Il. 6-7.) 

169 Professor Poppe, op. cit., p. 119, n. 34, remarked: “ garaba ist das arabische Wort 
w 8 garib ,, Boot”. Dieses Lehnwort kommt sonst in keinem mongolischen Text vor.” 


It seems to me, however, that this etymology is questionable for two reasons: (1) 
the phonological development from qdrib to garaba is difficult to explain and (2) there 
is no evidence from any of the known versions of the Romance that Alexander went 
to the bottom of the sea in a boat. Inasmuch as the Greek text has éowev 5é rod 
KAwBod eicevexOjvar maypeyédn éd.vov wibov, Exovra Td madxos omibauny play [“ and 
within the cage an immense glass wine-jar to be brought in, having one span in thick- 
ness ”], I am inclined to the view that in garaba we have the Persian word garaba. Cf. 
F. Steingass, Ph.D., A Comprehensive Persian-English Dictionary, Third Impression, 
London, 1947, p. 960b: “—garrabat, in. [sic] P. qaraba, A large flagon or vessel having 
two handles and a spout (made of glass, in which wine is left standing forty days in 
order to refine); ... .” 

Cf. also Col. Henry Yue, R.E., C.B., LL.D., and the late Arthur Coke Burnet, 
Ph.D., C.LE., Hobson-Jobson, being a Glossary of Anglo-Indian Colloquial Words 
and Phrases, and of Kindred Terms; Etymological, Historical, Geographical, and 
Discursive, London, 1886, p. 125a: 

“Carboy, s. A large glass bottle holding several gallons, and generally covered 
with wicker-work, well-known in England, where it is chiefly used to convey acids 
and corrosive liquids in bulk. Though this is not an Anglo-Indian word, it comes 
(in the form of karaba) from Persia, as Wedgwood has pointed out. Kaempfer, whom 
we quote from his description of the wine trade at Shiraz, gives an exact etching 
of a carboy. Littré mentions that the late M. Mohl referred caraffe to the same 
original; but see that word. Karaba is no doubt connected with Ar. kirba, ‘a large 
leathern milk-bottle.’” 

For the Arabic form I am indebted to Professor Richard N. Frye who referred me 
to R. Dozy, Supplément aux dictionnaires arabes, Tome second, Leyde, E. J. Brill, 
1881, p. 328a: 


. ral 3 ou ra i (voyez Vullers) sorte de boite dans laquelle ow transporte des 


pommes;—sert aussi & transporter de l’eau, outre? de Jong.” 

161 Lit., “to be contained.” 

162 For torlayulba, the praeteritum perfecti in -ba of torlayul- “to cause to net,” 
cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 119, n. 35. j 
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1°68 This word may be dalan “seventy ” or an adjective qualifying toor “ net.” 

1°4 For toor ~ tor < Uighur Turkish tor cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 119, n. 35. 

185 Tn to tomyayulba we have, it would seem, an instance in which the copyist, 
having begun to write tomyayulba, was distracted, after writing the letters to, and, 
upon the resumption of his writing, began the word anew. Hence, to should be 
removed from the text. 

See also note 167 below in reference to to toy-a tomsi. For still another example 
cf. N. N. Poppe, 3onoToopabinckaa pykonucb . . .(“ Un manuscrit de la Horde 
d’Or .. .”), p. 106, Pparment XXIII [ Fragment XXIII”, JInuesaa cropoua XXIlla 
{“ Obverse side XXIIIa ”], Il. 1-4: 


[1] yoréisu ake albiir ake minu a 
[2] dlenggiin abes-iin Gélengjire kiirbe 
[8] Gner sadun agit agiisiir-e [kiilrbe 
[4] Griig nuntuy-turiyan agiissii 


[1] [1] shall depart. Mother, oh my dear mother! 

[2] The grass of the dleng is come to grow into dleng. 
[8] [Our] numerous kindred are come to arise. 

[4] [I] shall arise in my quiet encampment. 


For the interesting word albiir (= elbiir) cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 97, 1. 7. For the 
verb élengjire cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 107, n. 4. As for the words éner sadun which he 
translated, op. cit., p. 108, “ 6mu3kHe zpy3ba ” [“ close friends ”], cf. Poppe, op. cit., 
p. 107, n. 5. In agii agiisiir-e we have another instance in which the copyist, being 
distracted, left unfinished the word which he had begun to write and began the same 
word anew. 

As for tomyayulba, Professor Poppe, op. cit., p. 119, n. 40, remarked: “ tomyayulba 
ist ein kausatives Zeitwort, das von tomya- = mo. tome- ,, fletchten ” abgeleitet ist.” I 
very much doubt that tomya- can be equated with tomo-. It seems to me that in 
tomyayulba we are confronted with three possibilities: (1) we have the praeteritum 
perfecti in -ba of tomyayul-, a causativus in ~yul- of tomya-, itself a causativus in 
~ya- of *tom-~ tomo- or (2) we have the praeteritum perfecti in -ba of tomyayul-, 
a causativus in -yul- of tomya-, an incorrect orthography of tomoya-, itself a 
causativus in -ya- of tomo- “to twist,” “to plait,” or (8) we have the praeteritum 
perfecti in -ba of tomyayul-, a causativus in ~yul- of tomya-, itself a causativus in 
-ya- of tom-=toma- (~tomo-) “to twist,” “to plait.’ For the orthography 
tomyayulba = tomayayulba cf. that of jiryalngyi = jiryalangyi in 12v7 below and 
kembe = kemebe in 11rl11 below. I am inclined to the view that the third of the 
three possibilities is the explanation of the form tomyayulba of this text. The word 
tomyayulba literally means “he caused to cause to twist.” 

166 For the expression deges{iin] [5] tomyavyul- “to cause to cause to twist ropes” 
cf. N. N. Poppe, Monroapceknit cnopapb Mykaygumat an-Aya6 [Mongolian Dic- 
tionary Mukaddimat al-Adab] Uactp I-II [Part I-I], Tpyast Mnctutyta Boctoxose- 
menua XIV [Works of the Institute of Orientology], Axamemua Hayx CCCP 
[Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R.], Moscow-Leningrad, 1938, p. 316b: “s. [= sain 
—F.W.C.] tomaba désiini . . . xopowio cyunn BepeBky [‘ twisted a rope well’] . . .”; 
p. 340b: “ tomuba désiini .. . cyuua HuTKy [‘ twisted thread ’] . . .”; and p. 350b: “t. 
[= tomuba—F.W.C.] d[é]siint . . . cyaum BepesBky [‘ twisted thread’]... .” 

167Tn to toy-a tomsi, as in the case of to tomyayulba above, we have an instance 
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in which the copyist, having begun to write toy-a, was distracted, after writing the 
letters to which should be removed from the text. 

1°8Tn restoring dlayustal-Ja, the converbum terminale in -tal-a of dayus- “to 
finish,” I do so with all reserve. Only the first letter (d- or ¢-) and the last letter 
(-a or -e) of this word are visible. 

*°° For mod, a plural in -d of modun, cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 119, n. 36. 

179 For oraju, the converbum imperfecti in -ju of ora- (> oro-) “to enter,” cf. Poppe, 
op. cit., p. 120, n. 42. 

171 Professor Poppe, op. cit., p. 126, 9b5, translated the words qgaraba abdur-a-dur 
oraju biirliin] “ Als er in das Boot, in die Kiste, hineinstieg, . . . .” From this it is 
clear that he regarded garaba abdur-a-dur as the equivalent of garaba-dur abdur-a-dur. 
It seems to me, however, that garaba abdur-a-dur means “ into the garaba box,” i.e., 
“into the box [which was in the form of a] garaba.” (For garaba see note 160 above.) 
This interpretation derives support, in part, from the passage in E. E. Bertel’s, 
PomaH 06 AnekcaHape Mu ero riaBHbie BepcHH Ha BocToKe [Romance about 
Alexander and its Principal Versions in the East] Unctutyt Boctoxosegenua [Insti- 
tute of Orientology], Akamemua Hayxk CCCP [Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R.], 
Moscow-Leningrad, 1948, p. 93, to which Professor Poppe, op. cit., p. 120, n. 41, 
referred. It reads as follows: “CtTposTt kopa6b, a TaKxKe H3FrOTOBAAIOT OoNbUIOH 
MpOMONrOBaThii CTEKIAHHbIM AULMK, B KOTOPOM MckeHyep xoueT ciycTHTbcaA Ha 
MopcKoe HO.” [“ They build a ship, and also fabricate a big, elongated, glass box, 
in which Iskender wants to descend to the bottom of the sea.”] (See, further, the 
“ Introduction,” p. 19.) 

For abdur-a ~ abdar-a “box” cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 120, n. 41. 

72 Only the tail of the -a or -e of one word in the last quarter of line 5 is visible. 

78For the word tege- “to load” cf. Kowalewski 3.1742b: “charger le fumier 
sur le chariot.” 

174 Although I have not found the expression idegen kiinesiin elsewhere attested, 
it may be compared with the expression amun kiinesiin (“millet and provisions ”) 
in line 23 of the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1862. Cf. 
Cleaves, “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 13862 ... ,” p. 64. 

17° For the orthography job, instead of 76b, cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 120, n. 48. It is 
first attested in line 15 of the Bidig of Aryun of 1290 to Nicholas IV (cf. Mostaert 
et Cleaves, op. cit., p. 450). Cf. also Poppe, op. cit., p. 128, n. 111, with reference 
to job in 12v12. 

Professor Poppe, op. cit., p. 126,9b6, translated the words job idegen kiinesiin 
“ geeignetes Proviant.” For job meaning “in sufficient quantity” cf. the Ordos 
pzés “en quantité suffisante” in the example “mani ene k‘wmesui pi6B Band nos 
provisions de bouche que voici sont en quantité suffisante” (Antoine Mostaert, 
op. cit., 1.212a). 

In a letter dated 29 September 1957 the Reverend Antoine Mostaert remarked: 

“. . . K‘umesu p26 Bana “les provisions de bouche pour la route sont en quantité 
suffisante ” s’entend trés souvent dans ce dialecte.” 

In another letter dated 18 July 1958 he further remarked: 

“ . . Job (pié8), bien que pouvant étre traduit en francais par “en quantité 
suffisante ”, signifie proprement “ possédant la qualité d’étre en quantité suffisante ”. 
“Nos provisions de bouche que voici sont en quantité suffisante” veut dire “Nos 
provisions de bouche que voici sont possédant la qualité d’étre en quantité suffisante ”.” 
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178 Tnasmuch as the d- and -t of this word are visible, I think that the restoration 
d[o]t{or-a] is reasonably certain. 

*77'The last quarter of line 6 is missing. 

*78T follow Professor Poppe in restoring (?) ylabuba]. 

17° The last quarter of line 7 is missing. 

189Tn reconstructing odéu [biiriin I have been guided by the fact that in line 5 
we have oraju biir{iin] and in line 7 uyaju biifriin). 

181 The second half of line 8 is missing. 

182 The substantive after nigen was in the missing second half of line 8. 

*88 Only the faint trace of a letter or two is visible in the upper third of line 9. 
The rest of the line is missing. 

*84The words of the speaker are missing, all, with the possible exception of one 
word at the beginning of line 10, being in the missing lower two-thirds of line 9. 

185 Although Professor Poppe read “sul[qarnai],” as the -u- of this name is not 
visible, I prefer to read S[uJ/[qgarnai]. 

18° The lower two-thirds of line 10 is missing. 

187 While it is true, as Professor Poppe states, op. cit., p. 120, n. 44, that “ soyur- 
qaydaju sieht wie soyurqayduju aus.” I think that it is because the -a- of -yda 
is poorly written. 

188T supply the words tngri-de at the end of line 10 on the basis of tngri de 
soyurgaydaju in 7r6. 

18° The lower two-thirds of line 11 is missing. 

°° This word clearly is iigiileble] or iigiilebfesii], not digiilejii, as Professor Poppe 
read it. 

1°1 The lower two-thirds of line 12 are missing. It is likely that the text, in parte, 
read: bi Sumur t[ay-un orai deger-e yarba] (Cf. 12v10.) “I [ascended upon the peak 
of] Mfount] Sumur.” 

192 T follow Professor Poppe in supplying [-tur] after iruyar. 

For irvyar< *hirwyar (> hirw’ar) cf. Poppe, Introduction, pp. 43 and 161. 

198 The remaining two thirds of line 1 is missing. 

194 Here, as in line 7 below, we must read aisu, not yarsu. In this instance, therefore, 
Professor Poppe’s remarks, op. cit., p. 120, n. 46, are not pertinent. For aisu cf. 
Poppe, op. cit., p. 120, n. 50. 

195 The remaining two thirds of line 2 is missing. 

19° The words tngri yajar often appear in conjunction in early texts. Cf., e.g., 
tenggeri yajar in The Secret History of the Mongols §§113, 121, 125, 208, 224, 254, 
260 (2), and 281. 

197 The remaining three quarters of line 3 is missing. 

198 Professor Poppe read “ysan(?).” We must, however, read ane (= ene). 

19° Professor Poppe read “dalai.” In his letter of 5 October 1957 the Reverend 
Antoine Mostaert remarked: 

“Tl me semble qu’il n’est pas sir qu’il faille lire dalai. La téte d’un d est toujours 
arrondie. Ici la premiére lettre resemble un peu & un gq.” 

Tentatively, I read aléi (= eléi) “ messenger.” 

200 After aléi (= eléi) (“messenger”) part of a word is visible. The remaining 
three quarters of line 4, however, is missing. 

*° For bolad (> bolod)< Persian 5Y y. (pilad) cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 120, n. 47. 
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Cf. also Francis Woodman Cleaves, “The Mongolian Documents in the Musée de 
Téhéran,” HJAS 16 (1953) .1-107 (+ Plates I-II) (pp. 46-47, n. 9). 

202 For iidesi (iide +-si) as an equivalent of tide “evening” cf. ides manayar 
“evening or morning” in line 16 of the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscrip- 
tion of 1335. Cf. Francis Woodman Cleaves, “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 
1385 in Memory of Chang Ying-jui,’” HJAS 13(1950).1-131 (+ Plates I-XXXV) 
(p. 72, 1. 16). Cf. also Antoine Mostaert, Sur quelques passages, pp. [802]-[308]. 

2°8 For joluya-~ jolya- cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 120, n. 48. 

204 Professor Poppe read “ ediir,” translating “ iidesi ediir,” op. cit., p. 126,10a6, “in 
der Abendhilfte des Tages.” However, following the Reverend Antoine Mostaert, 
who remarked in a letter dated 27 August 1957, “je lis tidest nadur au lieu de iidesi 
ediir de M. Poppe,” I have adopted the reading nadur instead of “ ediir.” 

2°5 The remaining half of line 6 is missing. 

206 For kiirsii, a voluntativus in -sii of kiir-, cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 120, n. 49. 

207 For [qu]rdun-a cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 120, n. 51. 

2°8 Professor Poppe read “ urida.” However, as the initial vowel is written i-, not 
u-, I prefer to read iirida. 

20° The last quarter of line 7 is missing, but the beginning of the initial letter of 
the word after qari is visible. 

21° Although the last quarter of this line is missing, it is obvious that after ane 
di{gle[-yi] there appeared the name Sulgarnai. For this pattern ef. tere tige-yi Sulgqarnai 
[12] sonoséu biiriin in 10v11-12. 

211 The reading iilgle was proposed by my student, Mr. Hongor Oulanoff, a nephew 
of “Sandji Bajanow,” on 18 October 1957. To this I have added the accusative 
suffix [-yi]. 

212 For olasun ~ olosun cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 120, n. 52. 

218 Only the 7y- of what may have been y[arba] is visible. I propose this translation, 
therefore, with every reserve. 

214The last quarter of line 9 is missing. 

215 In kii kii we have a dittography. The second kii should be removed from the text. 

216T follow Professor Poppe in this restoration, but as the y- of y[aréu] is visible, 
I prefer to read ylaréu dlayusba. 

717 For iijegsenigen, the accusative of the reflexive-possessive in -igen of iijegsen, 
the nomen perfecti in -gsen of iije- “to see” cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 120, n. 54. 

218 For dotor-a-qi, i.e., dotor-a + -qi (> -ki), cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 120, n. 53. 

1° Although Professor Poppe transcribed “ dalai,” only the letters d-a-l are visible. 
In view of the fact that we have dotor-a-qgi in the next line, it is almost certain that 
the genitive suffix should be restored after dal[ai], hence the restoration dal[ai-in]. 

*2°In biigedei we have an accusative in -i of biigede “all.” Cf. Poppe, op. cit., 
p. 120, n. 55. In 11v3 we find biigedeyi, an accusative in -yi of biigede. For the 
position of biigiidet in the construction iijegsenigen biigiidet and that of biigiideyi 


in the construction ali-be iijegseni-in . . . biigiideyi (11v2-3) cf. the words tendeée 
Jelme mayalai yudusun de’el qubéasun-iyan biigiide-yi talju . . . “ Thereupon, Jelme 
putting off his hat, boots, and garments—everything—, . . .” in The Secret History 


of the Mongols §145 (YCPS 4.39v1-2) and qu[bléasun minu biigiide-yi talju .. . 
“putting off my garments—everything—, ... ,” op. cit. §145 (YCPS 4.42r4). 
*21 Lit., “telling gave.” If I restore ii[giilejii| instead of ii{giilen], as does Professor 
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Poppe, it is because we have iigiilejii G6gbe in 11r12 below. It seems, therefore, that 
ti{giilejii] [12] 6gbe would be more acceptable in this instance. 

222¥For sonastu, the converbum imperfecti in -éu of sonas-~ sonos- cf. Poppe, 
op. cit., p. 120, n. 56. 

728 Tn his letter of 5 October 1957 the Reverend Antoine Mostaert remarked: 

“Je pense qu'il faut lire yaiqalduba. Le copiste a placé la “corne” (mo. eber) 
du / trop bas, tout comme dans olan, premier mot de 10v10.” 

224 Professor Poppe read “tein.” As the text has teyin, his observation, op. cit., 
p. 120, n. 57, in this instance, is not ad rem. It is applicable, however, to tein in 
11rl2. 

225Tn kijii, the converbum imperfecti in -jii of ki- “to do,” we have the converb 
used as a verbum finitum. Cf. also teyin kijii in 12r12. 

22° Tit., “there being one so much.” In other words, “soon after.” 

27 Professor Poppe read “ quriyaju(?),” but the question mark may certainly be 
removed. For quriyaju, the converbum imperfecti in -ju of quriya- a causativus in 
~ya- of quri- “to assemble” (v. intr.), cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 120, n. 58. See note 255 
below relative to quriyaju in 10rl11 below. 

228 Professor Poppe read the last word of 9v13 “ay-a°®” and the first word of 
10rl “inturun®’.” These readings, however, are not correct. Instead, we must read 
ay-e (=ey-e) ayetiiriin (= eyetiiriin), the expression ay-e ayetii- (= ey-e eyetii-) 
meaning “to counsel counsel.” For analogous expressions in The Secret History of 
the Mongols cf. éa’ur éa’ura- “to campaign a campaign” (Haenisch, Wérterbuch, 
p. 26), qurim qurimla- “to feast a feast,” i.e.,.“to hold a feast” (Haenisch, op. cit., 
p. 78), etc. As ay-e is nothing more than an orthographic variant of ey-e, Professor 
Poppe’s observation, op. cit., p. 120, n. 59, therefore, requires modification. From a 
letter dated 5 August 1957, I learned from Professor Poppe that he had independently 
corrected the reading inturun to eyetiiriin. In a subsequent letter dated 26 August 
1957 he stated: “Ey-e eyetii- is very good: cf. sedkil sedki-, sanay-a sana- etc.” 
Professor Poppe’s remarks relative to the “mo. intu-,” op. cit., p. 120, n. 60, also 
require modification, because, as he himself, informed me in his letter of 26 August 
1957, it is based on the word indu- registered in Mr. Matthew Haltod, Mr. D. Wang- 
chindorji, Mrs. Geshigtogdaho Fu, Miss Vera McGillivray and S. J. Gunzel, Mongol- 
English Practical Dictionary with English Word Reference List, The Evangelical 
Alliance Mission, 1949-1953, p. 62a. The latter word, however, is an error for eyetii-. 
As a matter of fact, Kowalewski 2.279a, also has the incorrect forms (?)induqu/ 
(?)intuqu and (?)indiikii/(?)intiikii, As he did not transcribe the word, it is 
impossible to knew whether he read d or t. The forms (/)indulduqu/ (?) intulduqu 
and (?)indiiléekii/(?)intiiléekii in the following entry in Kowalewski 2.279a also 
are incorrect. The form “itulduba” of the Monronmpcxui cnopapb Mykaaaumat 
an-Aga6 [Mongolian Dictionary Mukaddimat al-Adab], p. 199a, as indicated by 
Professor Poppe in his letter of 5 August as well as that of 26 August, must be 
corrected to eyetiildiibe. 

For the verb eyetii- in The Secret History of the Mongols cf. Haenisch, op. cit., 
p. 48. For the same verb in the Erdeni-yin tobéi cf. Antoine Mostaert, Scripta 
Mongolica II, Part I, p. 74. 

22° For aytun, imperative of the 2nd pers. pl. in -ytun of a- “to be,” cf. Poppe, 
op. cit., p. 120, n. 62. 

289 For sonoscu~ sonaséu cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 120, n. 61. 
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*81 Although the a (=e) of the word adiige (= ediige) is smudged so that the 
initial letter appears to be o or u, the word obviously is adiige (= ediige). 

82 Professor Poppe read “ene.” However, the word indubitably is an, the converbum 
modale in -n of a- “to be,” not ene which is written ane throughout the text. Cf., 
e.g., 11r10 and 11v8. The words bi . . . duradéu an buyu literally mean “I... am 
being remembering.” Another example of the rare form an is found in line 9 of the 
Biéig of Oljeitii of 1305. 

*88 The word nigen is written in the upper margin of the sheet and tilted somewhat 
to the left, a fact which indicates that the copyist omitted it and inserted it later. 

*%4 For singgeldiisii, a voluntativus in -sii of singgeldii-, cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 121, 
n. 64. 

85 For the expression naran ake (= eke) cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 121, n. 63. 

286 T e., as far as the darkness goes. 

°87 For garangyu ~ qgarangyui cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 121, n. 65. 

288 For golaba [4] oyir-a-ba cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 121, n. 66. 

28° Professor Poppe read “singgegsen(?).” In a letter dated 5 October 1957 the 
Reverend Antoine Mostaert remarked: 

“Une lecture singgegsen ne peut étre la correcte, parce que le n final ne s’écrit pas 
de cette maniére. La derniére lettre est ng. Je pense qu'il faut lire singgeleng. Pour 
la forme de ce mot, cf. jobalang, jiryalang de joba-, jirya-. Jobalang, jiryalang est 
respectivement “le fait de souffrir”’, “le fait de se réjouir”. Singgeleng, de singge- doit 
vouloir dire “ coucher ”, c’est-a-dire “le fait de se coucher” (dit du soleil) .” 

249 The words yambar [5] yosutu biijiigiii may be compared with the words yambar 
yosun bolumui “ What manner is it?” in The Secret History of the Mongols §245 
(YCPS 10.36v2) . 

241 Or noylad], but not “no[yad],” as Professor Poppe reads. 

*42 The last quarter of ‘ine 5 is missing. 

248 With the exception of the faint trace of a letter or two the last quarter of 
line 6 is missing. 

244For the word deligetii cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 121, n. 68. 

245 Professor Poppe read “[keme]n.” I read [kem]en, however, because the -e- of 
the second syllable is perfectly visible. 

246 Tn odsu we have a voluntativus in -su of od- “to go.” 

247 For jug (= jiig) cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 121, n. 69. 

248 Professor Poppe read: “am qadi’’(?).” As the text clearly has ane (= ene) 
sedk, I restore the second word as sedkfiil]. Professor Poppe’s remarks relative to 
“ gadi,” op. cit., p. 109, and p. 121, n. 70, therefore, require modification. 

24° The last quarter of line 7 is missing. 

250 Professor Poppe read “s{ulqarnai],” but, as the first two letters of the name 
are visible, I read Su{lgarnai]. 

251 The lower half of line 8 is missing. 

252 Ror dayadqun, an imperative of the 2nd pers. pl. in -dgun, cf. Poppe, op. cit., 
p. 121, n. 71. 

258 The rest of line 9 is missing. 

354 With the exception of the beginning of the initial letter of the word following 
j-e, the rest of this line is missing. 

255 This is a verbum transitivum. For quriyaju see note 147 above. 
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25° The object of quriyaju was in the missing part of line 10. 

257 The lower half of line 11 is missing. 

5° Professor Poppe read “oroju.” I doubt that this is correct. If it is, it is the 
only instance in the text in which we have oro- instead of ora-. In any case, the 
word does not resemble oraju. Cf. oraju in 9r5 and 7. My own reading bayuju is 
tentative. I think that it is still another word. 

25° The lower half of line 12 is missing. 

269Tn his letter of 5 October 1957 the Reverend Antoine Mostaert remarked: 

“. . Je pense qu’il faut lire: garangyu-in amfasar] ou amfasar-a]. Cf. 11b8-4 
garangyu-in amasar-a ayisuqu-dur.” 

91 Although I follow Professor Poppe in reading or{aj]u, I am not convinced that 
this word is correctly read. 

762 Professor Poppe read “[uslun-du,” translating, op. cit., p. 127,llal, “Ins 
[Wasser].” Although the word which he read “[uslun” is smudged and partially 
obliterated, it clearly is néked, not usun, as can be seen from a comparison of this 
word with néked and usun respectively in lines 7 and 11 below. As the suffix of the 
dative-locative in -dw occurs nowhere else in this text, it seems clear that we must 
read -tii, hence néked-tii and, in fact, nékedtii has already been encountered in 
7v1l above. 

From the context of this episode of Sulqarnai’s descent into the land of darkness, 
it is evident that Sulqarnai did not enter it through water and that he was accompanied 
on his descent by some of his néked. 

2°83 With the exception of the trace of a letter after the word o7[ajlu, the rest of 
line 1 is missing. 

24 With the exception of the trace of the initial letter of a word tere, the rest of 
line 2 is missing. 

265 The rest of line 3 is missing. 

2°6 This is kemen iigiilebe in line 11 below. 

2°7 Professor Poppe read “in,” the suffix of the genitive (-in). Although faint, 
the word assuredly is ane (= ene). 

2°8 With the exception of the faint trace of two or three letters, the rest of line 4 
is missing. 

26° Something mentioned in line 4 above. 

279Tn -ban we have a suffix of the reflexive-possessive, which, in this instance, 
probably is an accusative. 

271 The lower half of line 5 is missing. 

*72T follow Professor Poppe in restoring ya[buba]. As the -a- in the first syllable 
is visible, I read ya[buba], not y[abuba]. As a matter of fact, the back of the first 
-b- also is visible. 

278 The last quarter of line 6 is missing. 

274Tf I venture to restore tires as the last word of line 7, I do so, because the 
occurrence of the words ade iiresi (acc.) “these seeds” in the next line almost 
certainly suggests that dires occurred at the end of line 7. For tires see note 277 below. 

*75 Professor Poppe read this suffix as “-yi” (acc.). I read it as -yi[n] (gen.), 
because, if we compare it with the suffix -yi in line 11 below, it is clear that the i 
is not a final -2, but a medial -i-. For -yin cf., e. g., -yin in 9v8. 

27° Professor Poppe translated, op. cit., p. 127,11a8, aran as “die Leute” and 
explained the word, op. cit., p. 121, n. 73, as “aran ,, Mann, Mensch” auch ,, Leute”, 
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vgl. haran ,,Mann, Leute” in der Geheimen Geschichte (Harniscu, Worterbuch, 
8.74), ....” I am inclined to the view, however, that in aran we have not the 
substantive aran (< haran) “people,” but the adverb aran (~arai) “just,” “ just 
now,” “hardly,” ‘scarcely,’ etc. As a matter of fact, the expression aran iije- is 
attested once in The Secret History of the Mongols §94 (YCPS 2.37rl-2): aran 
tijeba je éimayi. ‘And now [I] have hardly seen thee.” For an example of aran in 
the Altan tobéi, cf. C. R. Bawden, The Mongol Chronicle Altan Tobéi, Géttinger 
Asiatische Forschungen, Band 5, Wiesbaden, 1955, p. 127, n. 2. 

*77 For iiresi, an accusative in -i of dires, plural in -s of dire “seed” cf. Poppe, 
op. cit., p. 121, n. 72. The word iire, as there remarked by Professor Poppe, means: 
“Samen, Frucht, Nachkommen, Kinder.” It is true, as he further remarks, that 
“Welches von diesen vier hier gemeint ist, lat sich schwer entscheiden, weil die 
Stelle beschidigt ist.” 

In translating [tires] in line 7 above and iiresi here as 
and with every reservation. 

278 The last quarter of line 8 is missing. It is possible that it contained the words 
noked éinu “thy noked.” 

27° Tn restoring b[olba], I do so on a tentative basis. 

28° Whether we should read 67i or néri is difficult to say. For a discussion of these 
words cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 121, n. 74. 

281 For iitii cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 121, n. 75. 

*82 For berkes, a plural in -s of berke “ difficult,” cf. Poppe, op. cit., pp. 121-122, 
n. 76. Professor Poppe there remarks: “Da der Satz unvollstindig ist, bleibt die 
syntaktische Funktion dieses Wortes unklar. Da es ein Pluralzeichen hat, so fungiert 
dieses Wort wahrscheinlich nicht als Attribut zu yajar-a, obgleich manchmal Kon- 
struktionen vorkommen, in denen das Pluralzeichen nicht am Ende des Hauptwortes, 
sondern am Ende des Eigenschaftswortes steht. .. .” He adds: “Ich nehme an, da 
berkes hier ein Hauptwort ist, d.h. ,, Schwierigkeiten”’ bedeutet und syntaktisch in 
demselben Verhiltnis zum hier fehlenden Pridikat steht wie ada tiiligen-diir ,,den 
Teufeln und Damonen”.” 

It should be observed, however, that berkes is not the only adjective in this text 
which has a plural suffix. Cf. e.g., mingyan éayayad terigiiten abiigedi in 18r8 
below, mingyan jalayus sayid abalduyéi békes-i in 18r5 below, and mingyan narid 
okidi in 18r3 below. While it is true that in the name Berke Eled (“ Difficult Sands”) 
in the Secret History §166 (YCPS 5.40r5) and in the expression berke éél-nuyud~ 
(“the difficult deserts”) in line 23 of the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian 
inscription of 1362 the plural suffix in -s is not used, it is undeniable, nevertheless, 
that berke is used attributively. I consider, therefore, that in the expression berkes 
yajar-a it is also used attributively. 

288 See note 158 above. 

284 Tf the restoration b[olba] is correct, it is probable that not more than one word 
is missing at the end of line 9, possibly j-e. 

285 For bitiigdesen, a nomen perfecti in -sen (<-gsen) of bitiigde-, a passivus in -gde- 
of bitii-, cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 122, n. 77. 

8° Lit., “speaking gave.” 

287 This is kemen iigiilejii biiriin in 11r8. 

*88Tn yuyildusu we have the voluntativus in -su of yuyildu-, the reciprocal form 
in -Idu--of yuyi- “to request.” In this instance, however, the reciprocal form yuyildu- 
is employed exactly like the comitative form in -léa-, i.e., yuyiléa-. 
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26° Although the use of the pronoun minu (“of me”) together with the possessive- 
reflexive suffix -ban (“my”) is unusual, this is not an isolated case of such usage 
in Mongolian. 

29° T.e., “years of life.” 

°°. For jayaydaysan, the nomen perfecti in ~ysan of jayayda-, the passivus in -yda- 
of jaya-~ jayaya- “ to predestine,” cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 122, n. 78. Another example 
of jayaydaysan is found in the Hua-i i-yii Se fs ie ae » P, “Kao-wen” fH3l 
[“ Letter Patent ”], 18v3. Cf. also Marian Lewicki, La langue mongole des transcrip- 
tions chinoises du xiv® siécle, Le Houa-yi yi-yu de 1889, Wroclaw, 1949, p. 138, and 
Erich Haenisch, Sino-Mongolische Dokumente vom Ende des 14. Jahrhunderts, Berlin, 
1952, p. 22(3). In line 3 of the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription 
of 1362 we find the form jayaydaysabar. Cf. Francis Woodman Cleaves, “The Sino- 
Mongolian Inscription of 1862 in Memory of Prince Hindu,” HJAS 12 (1949) .1-133 
(+ Plates I-XXVII) (p. 3, where, however, “jayaya-daysabar” is an error for 
“ jayaydaysabar,” and p. 98, n. 23, where the first sentence should be altered to read: 
The word jayaydaysabar is a converbum abtemporale in-ysabar of jayayda-, a passivus 
in -yda- of the verb jaya- “to predestine.”) 

*°? Professor Poppe read “ nékéd,” which, together with minu, he translated, op. cit., 
p. 127,11b2, “ meine Gefiahrten.” However, we must read tégiisbesii, the converbum 
conditionale in -besii of tégus- ~ tegiis-, plus the union vowel -ii-. Cf. tégii[sbesii (?)] 
in 12v7. 

2°8 For this use of biiged cf. Cleaves, “The Bodistw-a Cari-a Awatar-un Tayilbur 
of 1812’... ;° ps 00} n;-18: 

*°* Professor Poppe read “qarangyu,” but, as the last two letters of this word are 
not visible, I read garang[yu]. 

2°5 For beyegen, the accusative of the reflexive-possessive in -gen of beye “ body,” 
cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 122, n. 79. 

2°6In éégeéeber we have an instrumental in -ber of Gégecée “cup.” For éégeée 
cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 122, n. 80. 

As for the expression Gégeéeber diigiiren usun “ water full by [measure of] a cup,” 
i.e., “a cupful of water,” the Reverend Antoine Mostaert observed in his letter 
of 5 October 1957: 

“Je ne me rappelle pas avoir entendu cette construction dans la langue ordos 
de tous les jours, mais je l’ai notée au moins dans deux chansons populaires, qui, 
il y a cinquante ans, étaient déjaé connues comme des xutsin t¥agi Du “ chansons 
anciennes”. Veuillez voir les Textes oraux ordos, p. 293, derniére strophe de la 
chanson 65: amarak ce‘ts% sdxani numér vutrey nulmusu “la beauté de mon amie 
(m.a m. “de celle que j’appelle amie”) est [telle] que j’ai des larmes plein les 
yeux [quand j’y pense] ”; ainsi que p. 305, derniére strophe de la chanson 78: alima 
Ge‘ts‘in amt‘ani amar putriy usu gen “la saveur de la pomme (m.a m.: “de ce qu’on 
appelle pomme”) est [si exquise] qu’on a de l’eau plein la bouche [quand on en 
mange], dit-on ”. 

“Les deux expressions seraient en mongol écrit: nidiin-iyer diigiireng nilbusun; 
aman-iyar diigiireng usun.” 

2°7 Here diigiiren ~ diigiireng in 18r4 below. 

2°8 This is [iigiilebe] which I restore in line 9 below. 

2°° Professor Poppe read “soyurqaydaysan.” However, as noted by Mr. Hongor 
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Oulanoff on 28 October 1957, the y of -yda-, the suffix of the passive, was omitted 
by the copyist. Hence I read soyurga[y]daysan. 

°° Professor Poppe restored “([tngri-dete].” However, on the basis of tngri-de 
soyurqaydaju in 7r6, I prefer to restore [tngri-de]. 

801 At least, one word between Gi and [tngri-de] in the last quarter of line 5 is 
missing. 

8°2 Professor Poppe read “ u[yuju].” However, as the -y- is visible, I read uyfuju]. 

®°8 As part of the tail of the final -e of kejige is visible, I prefer to read kejige. 
For keb kejige instead of keb kejiye cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 122, n. 86, where his 
remarks are in reference to the occurrence of the same expression in 1lvll below. As 
Professor Poppe rightly indicates, keb is “ein Verstarkungsadverbium.” Cf. also the 
Reverend Antoine Mostaert apud Cleaves, “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 
1862...” p. 101, n. 34: “Cette maniére de renforcer l’expression était déja usitée 
en mongol ancien. Ex. Houa i i iw Ila, f.16r. keb keje’e ‘ pour toujours ’.” 

8°4 Professor Poppe restores “[tngri yajar].” As a matter of fact, part of the ¢- 
and all the -n- of tngri are visible and all of yajar except the -r. I transcribe, therefore, 
[tIn{gri] -yajalr]. 

8°5 The lower half of line is missing. 

896 Lit., “up to how long Heaven and Earth are transformed (= destroyed) .” 

8°7 Professor Poppe did not translate the expression inaysi-da. In a letter dated 
27 October 1957 the Reverend Antoine Mostaert remarked: 

“ Inaysi-da “durant le temps en deca” =(ne mourant pas) durant le temps qui 
s’écoulera depuis le moment présent jusqu’a celui ot le ciel et la terre se trans- 
formeront.” Cf. also inaysida in 12v3 below. 

8° The lower half of line 8 is missing. 

80° The restoration iigiilebe tere iige-yi Sulqarnai sonoséu for the lower half of line 
9 is based on the occurrence of the words iigiilebe tere iige-yi Sulqarnai [12] sonoséu in 
10v11-12. 

81° Professor Poppe read “ kemebe,” but the text has kembe. 

11 The last third of line 10 is missing. 

%12-The words kemen iigiilebe should be restored to close this quotation. 

*18 The last quarter of line 11 is missing. 

814 Professor Poppe read “ qgada yaréu,” translating, op. cit., p. 127,11b12, “,, Den 
Felsen besteigend, . . .”.” While it is possible to read gada, it is certainly yada which 
is intended. The expression yada yar- “to go outside” is the same as yadaya ‘yar- 
registered in Kowalewski 2.990b: “aller dehors; *sortir pour faire ses nécessités.” Cf. 
the Khalkha “ragaa BHe ...;-~Tapax BbIHTH....” (Rinéine, op. cit., p. 44a). 

815 This is kembe in 11v1 below. 

16 Professor Poppe read “ene.” In his letter of 27 August 1957 the Reverend 
Antoine Mostaert remarked: 

“Ene est certainement fautif. N’est-ce pas l’interjection a “oh!” ?” 

517 At least, one word is missing at the end of line 12. Possibly it is ta “ye.” 

518 Tit., “what will hinder, ye?” The words yayu aljaqgu may be compared with 
the words ya’un aljayu “what hindereth?” in The Secret History of the Mongols 
§271 (YCPS, Hsii 2.20r1). Cf. also the words bi iilii aljayu (“I am not disabled ”) 
in §181 (YCPS 4.9v2). To Professor Poppe’s remarks on the verb alja-, op. cit., 
p. 122, n. 81, there may be added those in my own review of Erich Haenisch, 
Die Geheime Geschichte der Mongolen in the HJAS 12(1949) 497-584 (pp. 525-526). 
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Cf. also Cleaves, “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1862 ... ,” p. 110, n. 81, for 
my remark on the adjective aljangyu (alja- + -ngyu). 

51° T restore [kijii] after teyin on the basis of teyin kijii in 9v12 and 12r12 below. 

20 There was, at least, one more word at the end of line 1. 

*°1 Professor Poppe restored “ ii[giilebe?].” On the basis of the parallel sentence, 
dal[ai-in] [11] dotor-a-qi iijegsenigen biigiidei noyad-turiyan ii{giilejii] [12] dgbe in 
9v10-12, I restore iifgiilejii dgbe). 

82 For irgen oryan cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 122, n. 83. 

28 Professor Poppe read “iijegseni(?)-in” and translated, op. cit., p. 127,12a2, 
“was er... gesehen hatte.” I think that, although the upper part of the -j- of 
tijegseni-in is invisible, both the reading and the translation are correct. However, 
it remains to explain the form iijegseni-in. If we confront the passage in which 
dijegsenigen has been encountered (9v11) with that in which iijegseni-in is encountered 
(1lv2) we note considerable similarity in pattern: 

1) dalfai-in] [11] dotor-a-qi iijegsenigen 

2) garangyu dotor-a-qi ali-be iijegseni-in 
Professor Poppe, as we have seen in note 217 above, has explained the form iijegsenigen 
as the accusative of the reflexive-possessive in -igen of iijegsen, the nomen imperfecti 
in -gsen of iije- “to see.” I believe that in iijegseni-in we have exactly the same form, 
only that -i-in corresponds to a colloquial pronunciation which is attested as -i’en 
in The Secret History of the Mongols. 

*°4 The last word of line 2 is missing. 

525 Professor Poppe read “qadayin” and translated, op. cit., p. 127,12a3, “des 
Felsens.” Such a reading, however, is impossible, because the initial letter is s-, not 
q- and the vowel of the third syllable is -a- not -i-. In reading satayan (readings 
seteyen, sadayan, and sedeyen also are possible), I regard this word as a derivative 
in -yan of a verbal root sata-. For the verb sata- in The Secret History of the Mongols 
cf. Haenisch, Wérterbuch, p. 182. In satayan we have, I think, a word which is a 
synonym of biigede “all,” “everything.” See also my remarks in note 366 on satas 
in 12rl11 below. 

26 The rest of line 4 is missing. It contained the verb which governed tere usu. 

827 There must have been at the end of line 4 some such words as teyin kembe 
(“So he said”) to introduce the quotation which follows. 

*28 The lower half of line 5 is missing. It contained the verb which governed 
[. . .J-iyan. 

2° Tf the preceding word contained vowels of the front class, the suffix is -iyen, 
not -iyan. 

88° This word appeared at the end of line 4. 

881 Professor Poppe read “ani(?).” He remarked, op. cit., p. 122, n. 84, “ Diese 
Stelle ist beschadigt. Das Wort ani kann ein Akkusativ von *a ,,sie, jene” sein, 
vgl. ani in der Geheimen Geschichte (Harniscu, Worterbuch, S. 8). Da der Text 
beschidigt ist, kann diese Stelle nicht iibersetzt werden.” Although the last two letters 
(-kii) are faint, the word clearly is anekii (= enekii), i.e., ane (= ene) + kit “ this.” 

882 The rest of line 6 is missing, with the exception of an initial k- or g-. 

*88 For jarimud, a plural in -ud of jarim “half”, “some”, cf. Poppe, op. cit., 
p. 122, n. 85. 

*84Tit., “In [view of] the fact of Heaven’s, favoring, having given.” 
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85 Professor Poppe read “ u[yubasu]” but, as the -y- and, at least, half of the -w- 
are visible, I read wyu[basu]. 

88° The last quarter of line 8 is missing. 

*87Tf I supply the word abiigen (= ebiigen), it is because the back of the -b- is 
clearly visible. 

88 Professor Poppe read “ kembe.” The text, however, has kembe. 

*8° For sayar ~ sayad cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 122, n. 88. 

%49Tn goéarbasu we have a conditional in -basw of goéar- (> qoéor-) “to remain 
behind.” For goéor- also used metaphorically in the sense of “to die” cf. goéor- in 
Kowalewski 2.241a-b: “*métaph. mourir.” 

841 Lit., “of thee also the fact of having existed of thee.” The use of the pronoun 
twice, at the beginning as well as the end of the phrase, ¢inu ber aysan éinu, is 
characteristic of the every-day language. See note 104 above and note 353 below. 

*42Tt is virtually impossible to render the words cimayi biiriin literally into English, 
because, while cimayi is the object of the nomen futuri dayaqun, it is set in relief 
by biiriin “as for.” A translation “As for thee, . . . people who follow” does not 
show the relationship between ¢imayi and dayaqun, although it does show the 
relationship between cimayi and biiriin. For this reason, I have supplied thee a second 
time in brackets: “As for thee, . . . people who follow [thee].” 

548 Tit., “when it draweth nigh.” For ayisurun, a converbum praeparativum in -run 
of ayis- “to draw nigh” to which the suffix is attached by means of the union vowel 
-u-, cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 122, n. 89. 

*4Tt is not clear from Professor Poppe’s translation, op. cit., p. 128,12b3, that the 
words ane (—ene) metii ayisurun constitute a parenthetical remark. It would, 
perhaps, be preferable to render the whole sentence: “ Was dich [selbst] betrifft—wenn 
derartiges kommt—so werden die dir folgenden Leute [doch] nicht wiedergeboren 
werden.” In this manner, the syntactical relationship of the words ane (= ene) meti 
ayisurun with the rest of the sentence is more evident. 

%45 For térei, an archaic present in -i of tére- (> téré-) “to be born,” cf. Poppe, 
op. cit., p. 122, n. 90. 

4° Professor Poppe read “ gemsikiii-ete aiqu®? biigesii” and translated, op. cit., 
p. 128,12b6, “ Wenn du dich fiirchtest [dies] zu bereuen.” However, as gemsikiii-eée 
aiqu biigesii would be the opposite of what the noyan would be expected to say, it 
is reasonable to assume that the word iilii was inadvertently omitted by the copyist. 

%47 For aiqu, the nomen futuri in -qu of ai(~ayi) “to be afraid,” cf. Poppe, 
op. cit., p. 123, n. 92. 

*48 For this meaning of iijiigiir cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 122, n. 91. 

4° Regardless of what verb may have occurred in the apodosis of the condition 
in Mongolian, the auxiliary “would,” probably, would have to be employed in the 
English translation. 

5° With the exception of the faint trace of a letter or two, nothing remains of 
the rest of line 5, which must have terminated with a verb such as bol- “to be.” 

351 Only the initial letter of the last word of this line remains. It seems to be a ft-. 
The word may have been t[leyin] “so.” In which case ker-be tleyin] would mean 
“if a0.” 

852 For this use of mavyui bol- “to become bad” cf. the words ma<u>’u bolju “he 
was bad” in The Secret History of the Mongols §67 (YC#HS 1.48r4). 
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*°8 The use of the pronoun twice, at the beginning as well as the end of the phrase, 
ci qoina mayui bolqu Gi, is characteristic of the every-day language. See notes 104 
and $41 above and note 396 below. 

*°* The last quarter of line 7 is missing. However, the missing words probably were 
tere iige-yi “that word.” 

*5° Professor Poppe restored “bii[ged],” translating, op. cit., p. 128,12b8, “teyin 
bii[ged]” “und sodann.” In his letter of 27 October 1957 the Reverend Antoine 
Mostaert remarked: 

“Je pense qu’a la ligne 8 il faut écrire: teyin biilgesii] au lieu de teyin bii{ged). 
Sulgarnai doit avoir dit: “S’il en est ainsi (teyin bii{gesii]) quelle utilité y a-t-il a 
boire cette eau?” et, sur ce, il la répand. Ja pense donc que les paroles de Sulqarnai 
commencent par le mot teyin.” 

*°° Unfortunately, the lower half of line 8 is missing. I think that among the words 
which must have occurred in it was usun “ water.” 

*57 The word [yayun] must have occurred at the end of line 8. 

*°° For yarturiyan, the reflexive-possessive of the dative-locative in -turiyan of yar 
“hand,” cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 128, n. 93. 

85° The rest of line 9 is missing. 

°° Tit., “when, pouring the water, he sent.” Here, idebesii, the converbum con- 
ditionale in -besii of ile- “to send,” is used as an auxiliary verb. 

*°1 Only the faintest trace of one letter of the last word of line 10 is visible. The 
word may have been deger-e “upon.” If so, it may have been preceded by the 
genitive suffix. In other words, the text may have read aréa modun-u n{abéi}n[-u 
deger-e]. 

%62 As for this word, the initial n-, the back of the -b-, and the final -n are visible. 
In view of the fact that the aréa modun has leaves, not needles, the restoration 
n{abci]n seems reasonably certain. 

8°8 Lit., “the aréa tree,” the word aréa being used to specify the sort of modun. 
For the term aréa modun cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 128, n. 94. 

For the expression aréa-yin nabéin cf. the expression aréa-yin nabéin-u tediii in a 
passage of the Ger dabquéayuluysan sudur (Kitdagdra sitra), cited by Nicholas 
Poppe, The Mongolian Monuments in hP’ags-pa Script, Second Edition translated and 
edited by John P. Krueger, Géttinger Asiatische Forschungen, Band 8, Wiesbaden, 
1957, p. 107, n. 96. Professor Poppe translated the expression “the size of a juniper- 
leaf.” 

8°4Tn aréa modun terekiiber we have an interesting example in which the deter- 
minative pronoun terekiiber, that is tere kii ber, used adjectively, follows the substantive 
which it determines. 

For two examples of this usage in The Secret History cf. the words Ong qan tere 
“Ong Qan—that [one]—” in §170 (YCPS 6.2v1-2) and jebe tere “ Jebe—that [one]-—” 
in § 257 (YCPS, Hsii 1.37v1). 

For an example in a later text cf. the words degedii sutu boyda Céinggis gaan 
tere ber “Ce sublime Sutu Boghda Tchingis-khan” found in a “ritual manuscrit de 
V’aspersion estivale du lait de jument rapporté d’Uchin” cited by Antoine Mostaert in 
note 7 on page $32 of his article “L’<Ouverture du sceau> et les adresses chez les 
Ordos ” in Monumenta serica 1 (1935-1936) .315-337. 

865 Tn ibiil jun, “winter and summer,” we have an expression which in Ordos is 
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“ Gwol paun-ug"t.” Cf. Antoine Mostaert, op. cit. 2.751b: “ éwol Dzun-ug"t unupsi 
Baxu mori cheval qu’on monte toute l’année.” In Kalmuk we have “6. [= éuJ— 


F.W.C.] zun uge winter und sommer” (G. J. Ramstedt, Kalmiickisches Wérterbuch, 
Helsinki, 1985, p. 303a). 

°° Professor Poppe read “qatan” and translated, op. cit., p. 128,12b11, “qatan 
iilii qoqiraqui” “trocknete und ging . . . nicht ein.” In reading gatan, he must have 
had in mind the verb gata- “ dessécher, secher peu & peu” (Kowalewski 2.773a-b), 
of which gatan would be the converbum modale in -n. It is, however, impossible 
to read gatan, because the initial letter is s-, not g-, and nowhere in the text is a 
final -n written with so short a stroke. The word is either satas or saty (= satay). 
(It is, of course, also possible to read sadas, sedes, etc.) I regard it as being related 
to the word satayan in 11v3 above. It appears to be a synonym of oyto (~ oyta) 
“tout-a-fait, entiérement, & jamais; avec la négat. point du tout, d’aucune maniére, 
etc.” (Kowalewski 1.433a-b). Hence, sadas iil[ii}—not “iilii”—appears to be the 
same as oyto ilii “not at all.” 

8°7 For kijii, the converbum imperfecti in -—jii of ki- “to do,” used as a verbum 
finitum, see note 225 above. 

®°8In a letter dated 27 October 1957 the Reverend Antoine Mostaert proposed 
the following ingenious explanation of the enigmatic words aysan tiigel which immedi- 
ately follow the words teyin kijii: 


“ Kijii est évidemment possible, mais on peut se demander si aysan n’est pas une 
faute pour esen, écrit asen: [12v12] esen tiigel Mifsi]r [13v1] balayasun-a irejii. Esen 
tiigel “en bonne santé”. Cf. l’expression esen tiigel employé par Sayang seten a@ 
propos de son retour chez lui en compagnie de Erinéen jinong en 1634: Sanang seéen 
qung tayiji-yin ulus-tur esen tiigel kiiréii irebet (Schmidt, p. 280, 15-16) .” 

For Schmidt’s translation cf., op. cit., p. 281: “[worauf sie noch . . .] bei dem 
Volke des Ssanang Ssetsen Chungtaidschi, . . . in Gesundheit und Wobhlseyn eintrafen.” 
Cf. also Scripta Mongolica II, Part II, p. 257, Il. 7-8: Sayang Seéen qung tayiji{8]-yin 
ulus-tur esen tiigel kiiréii irebei *; Part III, p. 251, ll. 4-5: Sayang Seéen qung 
tayiji-yin ulus-tur esen [5] tiigel kiiréii irebei; and Part IV, p. 253, ll. 6-7: Sayang 
qung tayiji-yin ulus-tur [7] esen tiigel kiiréii irebet. Cf. also the synonymous expression 
esen mendii used by Sayang Seéen (Schmidt, op. cit., p. 278, ll. 14-15): bing bars 
jil-e [15] esen mendii kiiréii irebet. For Schmidt’s translation cf. op. cit., p. 279: 
“womit er im Bing-Panther-Jahre (1626) gliicklich und gesund bei den Seinen 
anglante.” (Cf. Kowalewski 1.19la.) Cf. also Scripta Mongolica II, Part II, p. 255, 
1. 9: bing bars jil-e esen tiigel kiiréii ireber *; Part III, p. 248, ll. 10-11; ulayan bars 
jil esen tiigel kiiréii [11] irebet; and Part IV, p. 251, 1. 7: bing bars jil-e esen tiigel 
kiiréti irebei. It is most interesting to note that the three manuscripts published in 
Scripta Mongolica II have the reading esen tiigel instead of esen mendii as in that 
published by Schmidt. It would appear that esen mendii in the latter is a “ moderniza- 
tion ” of the more archaic expression esen tiigel in the former. 

For tiigel cf. Kowalewski 3.1927a: “entier, complet.” Cf. also Poppe, op. cit., 
p. 128, n. 96. To the examples there cited there may be added that of tikel in the 
expression tiibsin tiikel in The Secret History of the Mongols. Cf. Haenisch, Wérter- 
buch, p. 1538. 

°° Professor Poppe reads “ balyasun-a,” but the text has balayasun-a. 
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87° As the end of line 1 is missing, the suffix, if any, after the substantive qualified 
by yeke “great” also is missing. 

*71 As the end of line 1 is missing, the substantive qualified by yeke 
is missing. 

*73 For quriju, the converbum imperfecti in -ju of quri- “to assemble” (v. intr.), 
cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 123, n. 99. 

*78Tn this instance, the instrumental (-iyar) appears to have a comitative force. 
Professor Poppe, op. cit., p. 128,13a1-2, understands this passage somewhat differently: 
“1. Darauf versammelten sich Sulkharnai und die groBe [Menge] 2. [seiner] Ge- 
fahrten. .. .” 

*™* This translates kembe in line 8 below. 

-*75 For sonosudqun, the imperative of the second person plural in -dqun, of sonos-, 
plus the union vowel (-u-), cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 123, n. 100. 

87° Here inaysida ~ inaysi-da in 11r8 above. 

77 For the expression atiige ake (= etiige eke) cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 128, n. 101. 

878 Tn jogiyaysan we have the nomen perfecti in -ysan of jogiya- (>jokiya-) “to 
create.” For the orthography jogiya- cf. Cleaves, “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription 
of 1862... ,” pp. 95-96, n. 11. 

7° Only the upper tip of the initial letter of the last word in line $ is visible. The 
letter appears to be ¢-. 

8° Professor Poppe read “ urida,” but the text has dirida. 

*81 For gad, a plural in -d of gan “ sovereign,” cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 128, n. 103. 

82 Professor Poppe read “ edii[ge].” However, as the tip of the tail of the final -e 
is visible, I prefer to read adiilgle. 

888 The last third of line 4 is missing. 

584 Professor Poppe restored “ t[érebei j-e].” If I prefer t{éremii] j[-e], it is because 
it is téremii j-e which terminates an identical sentence in 12v6 below. As the j- 
of jl-e] is visible, I do not include it within the brackets. 

85 The rest of line 5 is missing. 

*8°T e., “of me, Sulqarnai.” 

87 Professor Poppe reads “ jiryalangyi,” but the text has jiryalngyi (= jiryalangyi) . 
For the accusative suffix -yi attached to the word jiryalng (= jiryalang) cf. Poppe, 
op. cit., p. 123, n. 104. 

888 The rest of line 6 is missing. 

8° Professor Poppe read “ nasula{qu],” but, as the second -a- is not visible, I read 
nasullaqu]. 

8°° Professor Poppe restored “ tégii[stii?].” Inasmuch as we have tégiisbesii in 11rl 
above (see note 292), I prefer tentatively to restore tégii[sbesii (?) ]. 

8°1 Professor Poppe reads “ende” “here.” I originally read ade “these.” However, 
in a letter dated 27 October 1957 the Reverend Antoine Mostaert observed: 

“Je ne crois pas 4 la lecture ende. Ade (= ede) aussi ne peut, & mon avis, étre 
la bonne lecture. Sulqarnai raconte ici ses aventures. Cf. les lignes 8-12. C’est 
pourquoi je pense qu'il faut lire Nada es-e iijegdegsen irgen oryan iiget bui j-e “Il n’y 
a pas de gens qui n’aient été vus par moi” Nada~nadur. Cf. Hist. secr. et mongol 
écrit. Le datif nada continue de vivre dans les dialectes (Dagur, Ordos, Khalkha, etc.)” 

I have, therefore, adopted the reading nada. 

°2 As we have, in this sentence, a series of accusatives (dalai dtégen-i yeke tenggis~i 
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tenggisiin iruylar-i]), the verb at the end of line 9 almost certainly was tu[yuljul], 
the converbum imperfecti in -ju of tuyul- “to traverse.” The transcriptions “ toghol- 
khou, doughoulkhou” in Kowalewski 3.1809a are incorrect. The examples cited by 
Kowalewski 3.1809a and b in which we have the accusative—yool-i tuyulqu “ passer 
un fleuve” and gola berke jam-ud-i tuyulqu “faire des voyages lointains et périlleux ” 
may easily be multiplied. Cf., e.g., the words jayur-a berke éél-nuyud-i tuyuluyad 
“having traversed the difficult deserts in between” in line 23 of the Mongolian text 
of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1362. 

*°8 For tenggis, a Turkish loanword, cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 128, n. 106. Cf. also 
Pelliot’s review of G. D. SanZeev, “ MaHwkypO-MOHIFOJbCKHe ASbIKOBbIe Napannenu ” 
(see note 33 above), p. 117: 

“... P. 698. Pour expliquer la forme taénggis du mongol, il suffit d’y voir un emprunt 
au ture.” 

*°* Professor Poppe inadvertently included a note on the word orai, op. cit., p. 128, 
n. 107, with which ne had already dealt in a previous note, op. cit., p. 117, n. 14. 

*°5 For od, a plural in -d of on “year,” cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 123, n. 109. 

*°6 Here, in view of the construction mongke-yin usun, the word mongke (= méngke) 
appears to be used as a substantive. 

*°7 The use of the pronoun twice in the same line (adiige bi ane yajar-un deger-e 
yayéa bi) is characteristic of the every-day language. See notes 104, 341, and 358 
above. 

°° For biilege ~ biiliige cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 123, n. 112. 

*°° Professor Poppe read “minu,” but, as the letters -in- have been lost, I read 
miinju. 

“°° Lit., “if (= when) I die,” namayi, the accusative of bi “I,” here being the 
subject of ikiibesii, the converbum conditionale in -besii of iikii- “to die.” 

*°1 Professor Poppe translated, op. cit., p. 128,13b3, dalai by “alle” and remarked, 
op. cit., p. 128, n. 118, that “ dalai bedeutet hier ,, alle, alles”, s. Anm. 11.” I am 
inclined rather to the view that dalai here means “ocean” with, possibly, the sense 
of “ world.” 

4°2 For the expression angga urida cf. Francis Woodman Cleaves, “The Sino- 
Mongolian Inscription of 1885 in Memory of Chang Ying-jui,” HJAS 13 (1950) .1-181 
(+ Plates I-XXXV) (p. 124, n. 207). 

*°8 Ror argiiliidkiin (= ergiiliidkiin), the imperative of the second person plural 
in -dkiin of argiil- (= ergiil-) (with the union vowel -~i-), a causative in -I- of argii- 
(= ergii-) cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 124, n. 116. 

*°4 Professor Poppe read “narid’** dkid” but the text has dkidi (acc.). For the 
expression narid dkid cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 123, n. 114. 

*°5 Inasmuch as this word cannot be nadur (“to me”), the dativus-locativus of 
the pronoun bi “I,” and as it is highly unlikely that it is the Arabic 5s (nad (i)r) 


“rare,” “unusual,” “costly,” as suggested by Professor Poppe, op. cit., p. 124, 
n. 115, I have adopted, on a provisional basis, the reading natur, because there is a 
personal name Na-t‘u-erh lel Se (Natur). Cf. Paul Pelliot et Louis Hambis, 
Histoire des Campagnes de Gengis khan, Tome I, Leiden, 1951, p. 153. If, as seems 
likely, the word natur designates a receptacle of some sort, it is by no means extra- 
ordinary that it be used as a personal name. Other readings, however, are possible. 
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‘°° For tana cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 124, n. 115. Cf. also Cleaves, “ The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1888 . . . ,” pp. 96-97, n. 124. 

“°7For subud cf. the Reverend Antoine Mostaert apud Cleaves, “The Sino- 
Mongolian Inscription of 1862 . . . ,” p. 125, n. 218. 

“°8 Lit., “ putting [in] a thousand natur of gold full big pearls, little pearls, and 
gold.” 

“°° For jalayus, a plural in -s of jalayu “ young” cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 124, n. 117. 

*°T.e., “causing them to sing.” 

“1 For irayus, a plural in -s of irayu “singer” cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 124, n. 118. 

“2 T.e., “causing them to zither.” For quyurdaju, the converbum imperfecti in 
ju of quyurda- (composed of quyur + the suffix -da-) “to zither” cf. Poppe, op. cit., 
p. 124, n. 119. For the causitive form qu’urda’ul- in The Secret History of the Mongols 
cf. Haenisch, Wérterbuch, p. 78. 

“18Tn quyuréini we have the accusative in -i of quyuréin, a plural in -n of quyuréi 
(composed of quyur + the suffix -¢i) “ zitherist.” 

“"* For nasutani, the accusative in -i of nasutan, the plural in -n of nasutai “ having 
. . . years,” which agrees in number and case with the word kébegiidi “sons,” cf. 
Poppe, op. cit., p. 124, n. 120. 

“15 Professor Poppe read “ q[oina],” but, as the -a is visible, I read g[oin]a. 

“1° Professor Poppe read “ y[abuyuludqun],” but, as the tip of the -a- is visible, 
I read ya[buyuludqun]. 

“17 For éayayad, a plural in -d of ¢ayayan~ éayan “white,” in the expression 
éayayad terigiiten, cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 124, n. 121. 

“18 At least, one word is missing at the end of line 8. 

‘1° Professor Poppe read “ ebiiged,” but, as the initial a- (=e-) is not visible, I 
read [a]biiged. 

“20 My reading d[aru]i-dur is tentative. 

*21 Only the letters -abu- of the word [y]abu[tuyai] are visible. It is, of course, 
possible that the form of the word is other than that of the optativus in -twyai. 

“22 Although this word is partially obliterated, there can be no doubt that it is 
jalbariju, the converbum imperfecti in -ju of jalbari- “to pray.” 

“28 Professor Poppe reads “ yabuyul[udqun?].” Inasmuch as the tail of the final 
-n is perfectly visible, I do not hesitate to read yabuyull[udqu]n. 

“24 The last third of line 10 is missing. 

“25T follow Professor Poppe in reading jidas, a plural in -s of jida “spear,” but I 
should observe that the word commences with a letter which usually would be 
é-, not j-. 

426 For iildiis, a plural in -s of iildii-~ ildii “ sword,” cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 124, n. 122. 

The expression jidas iildiis “spears and swords” ~ iildii jida “ swords and spears” 
in The Secret History of the Mongols §170 (YCPS 6.8v1-2): iiéiigen-eée iildii jida-tur 
daduysan irgen tede. “ 'Those [are] people which from childhood have been accustomed 
to swords and spears.” 

“7 For ayuludqun, an imperative of the second person plural in -dqun of ayul-, a 
causative in -yul- of a- “to be” cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 124, n. 94. 

*28Tn the passage in Bertel’s, op. cit., p. 94, to which Professor Poppe referred, 
op. cit., p. 124, n. 94, we read: “Wckengzep 4yscTByeT npHOmmKeHHe CMepTH H 
OTMaeT TPH MpiukKa3a: mpecTton nepematb Uckengepycy, NOXOPOHHTb ero TAK, 
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yTOObI oO 6 e p y K Hi ObIAH BbICYHYTbI H3 rpo6a, MH MpesaTb Teo 3emae B Amek- 
caHapuu.” [“Iskender feels the approach of death and gives three orders: to transmit 
the throne to Iskenderus, to bury him so that both hands be thrust out from the 
coffin, and to commit the body to the earth in Alexandria.”] 

“2° The word after namayi “me” seems to begin with the letters iije-. If so, it 
probably is a form of iije- “to see.” 

“8° The word after that which seems to begin with the letters iije- seems to terminate 
with the letters -gei. 

“81 Possibly, one short word is missing at the end of line 11. 

“82 The subject of this sentence must have been at the end of line 11. 

“88 T.e., my belly? 

“84 Presumably, the subject is the same as that of the previous condition. 

“85 See note 434 above. 

“8° Professor Poppe read “ba,” but the word surely is j-e, hence biilege j-e. 

*87See note 434 above. 

“88 Professor Poppe read “[t]edeger,” but it seems to me that, if the word is tedeger, 
an extension in -ger of tede “ those,” the plural of tere “that,” we must read t[edleger, 
because the letters -ed- are oblitrated. 

“8° Professor Poppe read “ tngri-d[e] jabsar” and translated, op. cit., p. 129,18vl, 
“im Himmel, im Zwischenraume.” As the parallelism aburaqu biigesii aburan cidaqu 
biilege j-e (12v18): tngri tlejliyebesii [2] aburan cidaqu biilege (18rl-2) requires a 
verb in the conditional and as, in my opinion, the verb is feji]yebesu, I do not hesitate 
to read tngri tlejilyebesii, “if Heaven nourish [them].” 

“4° The subject of éidaqu must have appeared at the end of 12v11. 

“41 For the unusual position of ba “and” (téreged ba iikiikiii) see note 97 above. 

“42 For tore-> téré- see note 345 above. 

“48 Professor Poppe read “ keb kejige.” However, as the -ge of kejige is not visible, 
I read kejige]. 

“44 Professor Poppe read “ urid[a].” This cannot be uridja], however, because the 
first letter surely is g-. Tentatively, I read qurid[aju], the converbum imperfecti in 
-ju of qurida-, a passivus in -da- of quri- “to assemble.” 

“45 T.e., the “old men.” 

“4° The last third of line 4 is missing. I think that the last word in the line was 
gad. Cf. gad noyad in 12r5 above and 13r6 below. 

“47 Tn térebei, we have a praeteritum perfecti in -bei of tére- (> térd-) “to be born.” 

“48 The second word in this sentence unquestionably is ba “ and.” 

449 Professor Poppe read “ ediibe(?)**°.” I think that the question mark may be 
removed, although I prefer to read adiibe. Cf. Poppe, op. cit., p. 124, n. 125, for an 
explanation of the word adii (= edii) + the suffix -be. 

“5° The rest of line 5—almost half of the entire line—is missing. 

*51 The last quarter of line 6 is missing. 

452 Lit., “if (= when) one finish dying.” 

“58 Although I read -abiiged—Professor Poppe reads “ebiiged ”—I should observe 
that only the first point of the a- is visible. 

“54See note 452 above. 

“55 This is kembe in line 12 below. 

“5° See note 452 above. 
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*°7 This is ajwyu in line 12 below. 

‘58 Professor Poppe, op. cit., p. 124, n. 127, remarked: 

“Diese Zeile ist in tiirkischer (uigurischer) Sprache geschrieben und bedeutet 
», Man mioge gliicklich werden! Es mége gliickbringender (wort. verteilhafter) Wohl- 
stand kommen!” ” 

In his letter of 27 October 1957 the Reverend Antoine Mostaert observed: 

“Tl est évident que la 1. 11 n’appartient pas au texte. Quant au texte, on ne voit 
pas bien ou il finit. Il me semble manifeste que les deux derniers mots ajuyu kemebe 
sont simplement une addition fantaisiste. Ces deux mots sont d’une autre main. 
Veuillez comparer les deux ajuyu de cette méme dernier ligne. D’ailleurs ajuyu ne 
s’emploie pas seul.” 

‘5° Here we clearly have kemebe, not kembe. 

*°9 See the Reverend Antoine Mostaert’s remarks in note 458 above. 
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CHINESE PREHISTORY IN PACIFIC PERSPECTIVE: 
SOME HYPOTHESES AND PROBLEMS * 


Kwane-cu1n CHane ®oti 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


INTRODUCTION 


In the last decade such a vast amount of archaeological materials 
has been brought to light in China with such bewildering rapidity ? 
that one who tries to make a synthesis of Chinese prehistory 
from the present state of our knowledge is taking a risk. However, 
many students of the Pacific anxiously demand and await at 
least a recapitulation of information now known about the pre- 
history of the Chinese, information without which many problems 
lying outside of China simply cannot be solved. One of the 
classic problems is the origin of the Malayo-Polynesians,* whose 
hypothetical homeland, South China, is still taken for granted 
by many people to be a blank area in archaeology. Americanists, 
on the other hand, are longing to know more about the possible 
Asiatic prototypes of their Woodland Pattern complex,’ certain 
ceramic types,’ and so forth. Furthermore, recent ethnological 
researches have indicated a pan-Pacific culture pattern, of which 
China was one of the earliest centers.° In order to seek for infor- 
mation on their particular interests in the realm of Chinese pre- 
history, students of the Pacific areas are confronted with a variety 
of viewpoints, printed in English and French in a number of 
articles, which are unfortunately so fragmentary as to be of little 
use or so conflicting as to defy reconciliation. 

The present paper attempts to present some generalizations on 
Chinese prehistory, interpreting facts known to date and recon- 
ciling some of the suggested viewpoints. The author wishes to 
stress equally the settlement-reconstruction approach* and an 
attempt at historical reconstruction, with emphasis on the former, 
to work out regional sequences and local cultures before making 
continental comparisons, and to examine the bearing of Chinese 
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prehistoric cultures on cultural and historical events elsewhere 
in Pacific areas. 


Mesolithic Hunter-Fishers 


Little is known of the environmental changes of North China 
during late Pleistocene and post-Pleistocene times. One can sur- 
mise, however, that during the latest Pleistocene, loess was de- 
posited over North China and that the climate was semi-arid and 
cool; that since the beginning of the geological Recent there was 
a period of Panchiao erosion * and the climate rose in temperature 
and became moister until a few millennia ago; and that during 
the “climate optimum ” of the post-glacial period a considerable 
part of the North China plains and plateaus was covered by dense 
forest and parkland which subsequently disappeared because of 
climatic and human agencies. Although the climatic cycle of 
post-glacial North China remains to be determined,’ it is fairly 
certain that the vegetation cover over North China was once 
much thicker until probably the Neolithic period when men began 
to deforest efficiently with polished stone celts, a process more or 
less running parallel to the climatic decline, as was the case in 
prehistoric Europe.’ The presence of a moist environment, con- 
sisting of a warmer climate, a thick forest covering, marshes and 
swamps, in North China during prehistoric times is indicated 
by several lines of evidence. The first is a direct one, consisting 
of remains of wood in great quantity. For instance, quantities of 
charcoal have been discovered at every Neolithic and Bronze Age 
settlement; remains of wooden beams were left at Yang-shao-ts‘un 
(ERAT ; ** wooden coffins encased in wooden chambers were used 
in the Shang-Yin dynasty; and wooden vessels can be assumed 
from their bronze skeuomorphs at An-yang #B .” 

The second line of evidence for climatic conditions consists of 
implements for wood-felling (axes) and wood-working (adzes, 
chisels, antler wedges) , which are abundantly seen at almost every 
prehistoric site. A third line of evidence is the faunal and floral 
remains uncovered from Neolithic and early Bronze Age sites. 
The following species of animals, now living in South China or 
more southward and almost completely extinct in North China 
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today, can be enumerated from Recent deposits and early dwelling 
and mortuary sites: Rhizomys troglodytes (Yang-shao-ts‘un and 
An-yang) , Elephas indicus (An-yang) , Rhinoceros sp. (Ma-chia- 
yao jm), Bos namadicus (Ma-chia-yao) , Tapirus cf. indicus 
(An-yang) , Bubalus indicus (San-ho = peat) , Bubalus mephis- 
topheles (An-yang) , Hydropotes inermis (San-ho, Ch‘eng-tzu-yai 
$R-F-J£, An-yang) , Elaphurus davidianus (San-ho, Hung-chia-lou 
BER) , Elaphurus menziesianus (Ch‘eng-tzu-yai, An-yang) , and 
the porcupine (Peiping) .* In addition, shells of the heat-loving 
species, Lamprotula tientsiniensis, L. rochechouarti and L. leai, 
have been unearthed from Tientsin muds and the Neolithic site 
at Ch‘eng-tzu-yai."* The presence of elephants and rhinoceroses 
is further confirmed by finds of their images and by literary 
sources.** All such evidence seems to suggest that prehistoric 
North China was ecologically different from that of today, more 
foresty, moister and warmer. 

But above all, it was the common deer (Cervus) that was ex- 
tremely abundant and vitally important in prehistoric North 
China. Bones of its various species have been found at many 
Neolithic and Bronze Age sites; its bones and antlers were made 
into numerous kinds of implements; its scapulae served for divina- 
tion purposes; and it was probably killed with stone and bone 
arrowheads and skinned with stone knives and scrapers, remains 
of which are abundant at every prehistoric site. This animal may 
also have had some ritual value as indicated by the deer burials 
in the Pan-shan FW Hills and at Pu-chao-chai F#B#¥.° The 
importance of deer in the life of ancient people in North China is 
also indicated by the survival today of such expressions as “ com- 
mon as deer” (HEM), “to chase deer” (KE; i.e., “to pursue 
power ”’) , and “ by whom the deer is killed ” (HEX0#€®#; i. e., “ see 
who wins the competition”). Numerous place names in North 
China contain the morpheme “ deer,” further indicating the past 
abundance of deer herds and their importance in ancient life, both 
evidence of the proximity of extensive woodlands to the settle- 
ments of ancient North China. The floral remains that indicate 
a warm climate in this region consist of rice and bamboo, the 
former having been found at Yang-shao-ts‘un*’ and the latter 
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suggested by the use of a ring-foot (stemmed foot) form in the 
pottery of the Lungshan Culture. 

A fourth line of evidence is the location of Mesolithic and 
Neolithic settlements, many of which are found near ancient water 
courses now completely dried up. A classic example is Yang- 
shao-ts‘un, which is now atop a plateau lined with steep ravines 
but was in prehistoric times situated close by a water course 
flowing approximately at the level of the plateau.*® In Mongolia 
both the Central Asiatic and the Sino-Swedish Expeditions estab- 
lished the fact that in Mesolithic and Neolithic times there existed 
a belt of oases extending all through the present steppe and desert 
regions, since the sand dunes on which artifacts were collected 
“occurred with such regularity in the various basins and hollows 
as to suggest their formation having taken place when great and 
small lakes existed.” *° 

A last line of evidence consists of the so-called Black Earth 
stratum in eastern Inner Mongolia and Manchuria, which has 
often been considered to be “ final Pleistocene.” The most instruc- 
tive deposits are those at Lin-hsi #04 and Ang-ang-hsi SHIH. 
investigated by Liang Ssu-yung 344\%k, where a dark sandy 
deposit layer lies between the Late Pleistocene sandy loess and 
the upper yellowish sandy layer formed under climatic conditions 
no different from those of the present.”° This Black Earth layer, 
containing a variety of Neolithic artifacts and presumably de- 
teriorated organic remains, seems to indicate the former existence 
of a thick vegetation cover over this whole area. 

Considering all these lines of evidence, we may with some safety 
assume that in North China the post-Pleistocene climatic curve 
seems to be reflected in general by a vegetation curve, rising from 
semi-barren to thick woodland and then falling again partly 
because of human clearance. The curve was undoubtedly irregular 
and there were presumably minor oscillations, but a rising-falling 
curve appears to represent the major trend. 

Dwelling after the Ice Age in the environment just outlined, 
in oases or along forest borders, were the North China Mesolithic 
hunter-fishers, apparently a group of inhabitants carrying on the 
Upper Palaeolithic Fenho-Ordos flake-and-blade tradition but ad- 
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justed to the changed ecological conditions as indicated by the 
widespread appearance of the micro-blade tradition. Their re- 
mains have been unearthed at several localities in North China. 
The Upper Cave of Chou-k‘ou-tien MJOUE seems to mark the 
earliest beginning of the Mesolithic culture as indicated by its 
faunal remains, which include surviving Pleistocene species.” 
Much later phases have been substantiated by Shabarakhusu in 
Outer Mongolia,”* and at Ikhen-gun, Gurnai, and Sogho-nor in 
Inner Mongolia,* Djalai-nor and Ku-hsiang-t‘un MA#8 in Man- 
churia,”* and the recently located Sha-yiian #4 region in Chao-i 
WES, and Ta-li K# hsien in Shensi.”° 

All these represent seasonal settlements of Mesolithic woods- 
lake-oasis hunters and fishers. The imperishable part of their 
culture consisted of flakes and micro-blades, bone points and 
harpoons and ornaments made of stone, bone, mollusca shell and, 
notably, ostrich eggshell. An inventory of their stone tools in- 
cludes scrapers, awls, points, rectangular and semi-lunar knives 
at all localities and at some settlements, arrowheads, all chipped 
or pressure-flaked from flints, quartzite, and chalcedony and small 
cores and flakes for mounting in bone handles. They hunted wild 
game, above all deer, and birds in woods and swamps with bow 
and arrow and fished in swamps and lakes with bone spears, 
harpoons, and possibly nets. 

The ecological conditions in early post-Pleistocene times south 
of the Yangtze River have been little investigated, but the exist- 
ence of tropical and sub-tropical forests and a warm, moist 
climate may be presumed. Mesolithic cultural remains have been 
discovered only in the Southwest, in caves or under rock shelters 
in Kwangsi *’ and Yunnan * and in the open in the Red Basin.” 
Presumably left by hunter-fishers and collectors, they consist of 
thin charcoal layers and chipped-pebble implements and are char- 
acterized by the notable absence of the micro-blade tradition. 
Some of the stone implements have been labeled Hoabinhian 
hand-axes, following the terminology used for similar artifacts in 
northern Tonkin, but whether there was a uniform culture 
throughout southwest China and southeast Asia remains to be 
determined. 
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The Neolithic Revolution in the Huangho Valley 


Sometime, somewhere in the Middle Huangho the Neolithic 
revolution took place; but since a considerable gap exists in our 
knowledge between the known Mesolithic cultures and the earliest 
known Neolithic cultures, we know little, if anything, of its details. 
Significant are the distinctive style of the Chinese Neolithic and 
the continuations from the Mesolithic into the Neolithic. It would 
not be surprising if future explorations produce a complete se- 
quence in the Middle Huangho of the change from food-gathering 
into food-producing. By “ Middle Huangho”’ I refer to the fertile 
land in southern Kansu, middle Shensi, southern Shansi, and 
western and northern Honan, drained by the Huang, Wei, Ching, 
Lo, Fen and Upper Han Rivers. The area around the confluence 
of the Huang, Wei and Fen Rivers is the most important in North 
China prehistory and may be referred to as the North China 
Nuclear area. 

Some continuations from the Mesolithic are obviously eco- 
logically determined; e.g., the heavy dependence on woodland 
and on wild deer. But others are more significant in that they 
represent a continuation of style. These include, for instance, the 
occurrence of microblades, other microliths and chipped stone 
implements in some Neolithic settlements, especially Yang-shao- 
ts‘un and Shan-hsien BK#* in western Honan,” Hsi-yin ts‘un HE 
#¥ in southern Shansi,** and Liang-ch‘eng-chen FA$R&K in coastal 
Shantung.* Other such continuations are the semi-subterranean 
dwelling, which was common to the whole circumpolar zone of 
the Upper Palaeolithic period, and triangular arrowheads, pris- 
matic points, and polished rectangular and semilunar stone knives 
which carried on the tradition of the Mesolithic scraper. 

I propose to call “ Incipient Neolithic ” ** the first cultivators 
who still practiced hunting and fishing to a great extent, “ Early 
Neolithic ” the full-time cultivators who shifted their settlements 
from one locality to another when the fields around the old one 
became exhausted, and “ Late Neolithic ” the full-time cultivators 
residing in permanent settlements, which were, as in the Early 
Neolithic, self-contained village communities. In North China 
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the earliest known cultivators are the already full-time Early 
Neolithic ones, but only the later stages of this Early Neolithic 
have been archaeologically substantiated, despite the fact that 
the culture of the previous periods can sometimes be postulated 
on a firm basis. 

The North Chinese farmers of this Early Neolithic stage, cus- 
tomarily called the Yangshao or “Painted Pottery ” Culture, 
raised a variety of crops. Whether these included root crops such 
as the taro, we still do not know. Remains of Early Neolithic 
crops consist entirely of cereals, including foxtail millet (Setaria 
italica Beauv. var. germanica Trin.) found at Pan-p‘o 4 (Sian) , 
Tou-chi-t‘ai PUM (Pao-chi ##F), and Liu-tzu-chen #7 
(Hua-hsien #¥*) in central Shensi *‘ and Ching-ts‘un NT (Wan- 
ch‘iian #5) in southern Shansi; * broom corn millet (Panicum 
miliaceum L.) found at Ching-ts‘un; ** grand millet or kaoliang 
(Andropogon sorghum Brot.) also found at Ching-ts‘un; *’ rice 
(Oryza sativa L.) at Yang-shao-ts‘un; ** and possibly wheat at 
Wang-chia-wan ESR®® (Pao-te ##) in Shansi.*® Of these, the 
foxtail millet and broom-corn millet were probably the most 
important, and the former plant is considered by botanists to have 
been domesticated in the North China region. These plants were 
cultivated with hoes and spades, stone specimens of which have 
been widely unearthed, and probably with digging sticks, possible 
weights of which in the form of perforated stone discs have also 
been found in considerable quantity. The fields were cleared with 
the aid of polished stone axes, which are often oval in cross- 
section. The plants were harvested with polished rectangular and 
semilunar stone knives, fastened to the hand with a string or 
leather rope through a hole or around two side notches. The 
grain was consumed, stored in pottery jars, or ground with manos 
and metates or with pestles and mortars. Manos and metates 
were presumably also used to grind wild seeds, such as those of 
the common weed, Setaria lutescens, remains of which have been 
found at Ching-ts‘un.*° 

Hemp was probably cultivated *’ and silkworms (Bombyx mort) 
were raised, a half-cut cocoon of the latter having been found at 
Hsi-yin-ts‘un in southern Shansi.** Hemp, silk, and possibly other 
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fibers were spun with the aid of stone and pottery spindle-whorls 
and woven into cloth. Eyed-needles of bone served to sew them 
into garments. Dogs and pigs were raised extensively, their bones 
having been unearthed at Ching-ts‘un ** and Kao-tui m4E * in 
southern Shansi, at Lo-han-t‘ang #2 in Chinghai,** and at 
Yang-shao-ts‘un *“* and Kwang-wu-hsien J@iX%%*° in Honan. 
Slightly less common were cattle, whose remains have been found 
at Ching-ts‘un, Kao-tui, and Kwang-wu, and sheep and goats, 
found at Ching-ts‘un and Lo-han-t‘ang.** 

Wild game and fish supplemented the diet. Bones of a variety 
of wild animals have been recovered from the middens of Early 
Neolithic settlements: the horse (Kao-tui) , leopard (Ching-ts‘un), 
water deer (Ching-ts‘un) , wild cattle (Ma-chia-yao) , deer (Ma- 
chia-yao, Lo-han-t‘ang, Kwang-wu), rhinoceros (Ma-chia-yao) , 
bamboo rat (Ma-chia-yao) , antelope (Lo-han-t‘ang), hare (Lo- 
han-t‘ang and Kwang-wu) , and marmot (Lo-han-t‘ang) .*° These 
inhabitants of the woods and steppes were taken by Early Neo- 
lithic hunters and hunting parties with the aid of spear, bow and 
arrow, sling, and, possibly, trap and pit-fall. Birds were also 
hunted with sling stones or round-headed bone arrowheads, the 
latter having been found at Pan-p‘o, Sian.*° The importance of 
fishing is shown by the abundance of bone fish-spears, bone har- 
poons, bone fishhooks, and net sinkers of grooved pottery and 
stone. At Pan-p‘o, fish and fish nets were favorite decorative 
motifs ** and at Ch‘ih-kou-chai ?#23€ in Kwang-wu, Honan, fish 
bones are particularly abundant.*? Doubtless hunting and fishing 
varied in importance according to the local environment of the 
settlements. 

There are indications that the village settlements of Early Neo- 
lithic farmers were shifted from one locale to another after a 
short period of occupancy, that some favored locales were occupied 
repeatedly, and that the shifting and repetitive settlement pattern 
probably resulted from the slash-and-burn technique of cultiva- 
tion: (1) careful and intensive excavations of Early Neolithic 
village sites have revealed that these villages were of compara- 
tively small size and short duration. Pan-p‘o-ts‘un, the only 
Yangshao village that has been completely excavated, is only 
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200 m. by 100 m. in dimensions.** Other comparatively reliable 
measurements of village size, e. g., of the Lo-han-t’ang, Hou-kang 
#21), Chu-chia-chai #3 3£, Ma-chia-yao, and Lo-ning-hsien # 
28% sites, do not as a rule exceed two hundred thousand square 
meters. (2) The deposits of the Yangshao villages, often very 
thick, usually consist of multi-occupational remains. Three com- 
ponents are seen at Ching-ts‘un in Shansi; four components at 
Pan-p‘o; several components at Liu-tzu-chen, Hua-hsien in 
Shensi **; more than six components at Sun-ch‘i-t‘un BEE near 
Loyang; five components at Miao-ti-kou /#iJSi# in Shan-hsien; * 
three components at Ch‘ing-t‘ai ## G in Kuang-wu-hsien; and four 
components at Lin-shan-chai #144 near Chengchow, Honan. 
This fact apparently indicates that the Yangshao settlement sites 
were occupied discontinuously and repetitively. (3) In the same 
archaeological region Early Neolithic sites are widely distributed 
Over a vast area and each component consists of remains that 
show no marked changes in typology through time. In 1952 and 
1953, twenty-one Yangshao stage sites were located in the vicinity 
of Sian, Shensi, about which the surveyors made the following 
remarks: “The Yangshao sites are many and widely distributed. 
Remains at a single locality are chronologically simple and neigh- 
boring localities can easily be given a relative dating on their 
respective artifact inventories.” (Author’s translation)** At Miao- 
ti-kou, Shan-hsien, Honan, similar phenomena have been re- 
corded.** These indications, taken together, convincingly point 
to the conclusion that the Yangshao settlement pattern was char- 
acterized by shifting and repetitive occupations. Such a con- 
clusion is not in agreement with the impression of most previous 
students, who have seen the Yangshao villages rather as large, 
sedentary communities (e. g., Yang-shao-ts‘un: 243,000 m’, Wu- 
lou 7#; 550,000 m?, Ching-ts‘un: 7 by 1 miles) . 

We are now able to suggest that this impression is more appar- 
ent than real and is based on at least two sources of error. First, 
most of the large Yangshao stage sites were measured in a pre- 
liminary manner during a survey or during survey excavations. 
Thus, it seems likely that the large volume of Yangshao remains 
represents discontinuous occupations which the surveyors or the 
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excavators failed to recognize. Second, granted that the measured 
village site represents one component, that is, a single-occupation 
village, these sites were of the very latest Yangshao stage which 
had already begun to show changes toward the next stage, e. g., 
the Yang-shao-ts‘un site itself. All in all, the Early Neolithic 
Northern Chinese were probably slash-and-burn cultivators, shift- 
ing their settlements from one locality to another once in a certain 
period of time and returning to the old site when the surrounding 
fields, which had been exhausted, recuperated. 

Their settlements were of a year around type, and they lived 
there in village communities.*® The village consisted of a dwelling 
area, where houses, pottery kilns, and storage granaries were 
situated, and a cemetery. In Kansu a large cemetery, the Pan- 
shan Hills, was presumably shared by a number of residential 
hamlets, of which Ma-chia-yao was one,” and at Pan-p‘o, children 
were buried in urns among the dwelling huts." The inhabitants 
lived in semi-subterranean circular or oval huts or above ground 
in circular huts or rectangular long-houses, all of wattle and daub 
construction with clay or lime plastered floors. In the center of 
the circular hut and in each house-compartment of the long- 
house was a hearth, and nearby were a number of storage pits.” 

There are only faint indications of the community pattern of 
the Early Neolithic farmers. The long-house at Pan-p‘o, Sian,” 
the circular plan of the rectangular house hamlet at Lin-shan-ch‘ai, 
Cheng-chou,™ and the clustered pit house groups at Sun-ch‘-t‘un, 
Loyang,” suggest planned and segmented village patterns; and on 
these and other grounds, lineage and clan types of kinship group- 
ing have been postulated.® 

Dead adults and, sometimes, children were inhumed in amor- 
phous pits in extended or flexed posture, singly or in groups in 
the village cemetery.” A belief in an after life is indicated by 
the utensils and stored food buried with the dead. In the Kansu 
area, pottery painted with the color of blood (red) and decorated 
with the so-called “ death patterns ” has been found particularly 
in funerary association.” 

Other than the mortuary rituals, there are only some traces of 
fecundity rituals, suggested by a variety of decorative motifs 
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on pots, possibly intended to increase the fertility of fields, and 
traces of the rites of deer sacrifice, involving the most important 
game hunted.” Certain types of miniature vessels exist which 
may have had some ceremonial purpose. Finally, a sort of cryptic 
magic is indicated by numeral indications consisting of incised 
parallel lines on artifacts from Lo-han-t‘ang.” 

Turning to the Early Neolithic farmer’s technological achieve- 
ment, we have considerable data on their ceramics and their stone, 
bone, and antler industries. Stone implements were polished, 
pecked, and chipped. The most frequently found types are axes 
and adzes with a cylindrical body or an oval or lentoid cross 
section,” used for cutting down trees and for carpentry; hoes and 
spades with flat bodies and often with a hafting portion, used 
in cultivating the fields; chisels for carpentry and possibly wood 
carving; rectangular knives with a central hole or two side notches 
for weeding, harvesting, skinning, and scraping; and arrowheads 
for killing wild game. Other stone artifacts include net sinkers, 
stones for mealing, grinding and polishing, and spindle whorls, 
etc. Ornaments such as rings and beads were often made of 
semiprecious stones; for example, jade. Bone and antler constitute 
another class of materials for such objects as needles, awls, fish- 
hooks, arrowheads, spearheads, chisels, points, polishers, beads, 
etc. 

The artistic activity of Early Neolithic farmers is shown in the 
celebrated decorative art of their painted pottery, which indicates 
mastery of a vivid style as well as artistic resourcefulness, and 
which suggests there were semi-specialized craftsmen and artists. 
Figurines of men and animals and pottery rattles show other 
aspects of their artistic, musical and, possibly, ceremonial life. 

Their pottery was moulded by hand and evidence of the coiling 
technique has been observed at Liang-ts‘un ##t, in Ch‘i-hsien 
wh#%, Shansi,”* at Pai-tao-kou-p‘ing Bi8%2F near Lanchow, 
Kansu,” at Yang-shao-ts‘un in Honan,” and at several localities 
near Sian in Shensi.”* A turning-table may have been used for 
finishing the rim in the pottery of the Shansi-Shensi region,” and 
excavated implements for making pottery include bone scrapers 
(Pan-p‘o) ,”* stone polishers (Yang-shao-ts‘un) ,”° and paint-grind- 
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ing stones and containers for paint (Pai-tao-kou-p‘ing) .*° Kiln 
sites have been discovered at Ching-ts‘un,** Pan-p‘o,®? Mi-chia-yai 
KR (Sian) ,** Pai-tao-kou-p‘ing,** and Lo-han-t‘ang.®® 

Several classes of pottery were made in order to serve various 
purposes. For cooking were made red or grey-brown thick-walled, 
pointed-bottomed jars and, in a later period, hollow-footed tripods 
(li 1) , containing a noticeable amount of sand or mica temper 
and decorated with moulded, thick and thin cord-mat-basket im- 
pressions. Coarse or fine, red and gray pottery in the form of 
thin-necked, big-bellied jars was manufactured for storage, red 
and grey cups of a variety of pastes were made for drinking, and 
beautifully polished red and black bowls and basins, sometimes 
painted with black or red designs, were made of fine paste to serve 
at meals and rites. Besides receptacles, spindle whorls, knives, 
sling balls, and net sinkers were also made of baked clay. 

We have no data on when the Early Neolithic farmers in North 
China mastered the art of pottery manufacture, but it is certain 
that at the very beginning they did not make such highly polished, 
thin walled, well-fired and beautifully painted wares of fine paste. 
On the evidence of distribution, we may assume that the earliest 
pottery in North China may have been a kind of coarse, low- 
fired, red, grey, or brown, sand-tempered pottery with cord-mat- 
basket impressions.*® Traces of the pre-Yangshao Early Neolithic 
cultures exist at Kou-tung-ch‘ii 2384 at Tou-chi-t‘ai, near Pao- 
chi in Shensi, where cord-marked, red, grey and black ware of a 
coarse paste has been found beneath the Yangshao painted pottery 
stratum,*’? and at Kao-ch‘iao-ts‘un M48, Ta-tung tien AEE. 
Chiieh-shan-ts‘un AKIUAT, Nan-kang-ts‘un f#fig#t, and I-li-ho — 
iJ, in the vicinity of Loyang, Honan, where red and grey, 
coarse, corded wares and polished stone tools have been collected.** 
Other scattered finds of corded wares, not associated with either 
the painted or the typical Lungshan sherds, can be enumerated 
from all over North China, but their chronological position is 
uncertain. Only toward the end of the Early Neolithic did the 
Northern Chinese make the improved polished, red and black 
ware of a fine paste. Even then, they had not learned the use 
of the potter’s wheel, and their locally obtained paste was not 
standardized.*® 
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The Early Neolithic culture was distributed over all the central 
Yellow River region, and several roughly contemporary regional 
phases are distinguishable: (1) northern Honan, where pottery 
was often slipped in white and painted on the outside of bowls 
and basins in red and black; (2) Kansu and Chinghai, where 
white slip was not used and where the paint for utensils for 
daily use was always black and animal and plant designs were 
often used on the inner surface of bowls and basins and on the 
outside of thin-necked jars; (3) southern Shansi and western 
Hopei, where pottery was not slipped in white and was painted 
in both red and black; and (4) central Shensi, where white slip 
was occasionally used and animal designs, mostly in black, were 
sometimes used on the inner surface of bowls and basins. On the 
whole, the culture of this stage was fairly uniform throughout the 
entire area. Honan and Kansu were slightly differing regions, 
while the Shansi-Shensi phase was somewhere between the two. 
Stratigraphical evidence uncovered at Ma-chia-yao in 1957 in- 
dicates that the Kansu phase is chronologically later than the 
Honan and Shansi-Shensi phases. Traces of painted sherds have 
been found as far west as Sinkiang and as far east as Shantung, 
but in both of these regions they occur in a peripheral cultural 
context.*° 

Following the Early Neolithic (Yangshao) stage of Chinese 
Neolithic culture, came the Late Neolithic or the Lungshan, also 
referred to as the “ Black Pottery Culture.” The current view 
on the relationship between the Yangshao and Lungshan “ Cul- 
tures ” differs somewhat from that of a decade or two ago, but 
archaeologists have not reached agreement on this point. It was 
formerly believed that in Neolithic North China there were two 
contemporary “cultures,” the Painted Pottery Culture of the 
western loess plateau part of the country and the Black Pottery 
Culture located more toward the eastern coast. In the northern 
Honan region, a stratified relationship of Lungshan over Yang- 
shao has been observed at Hou-kang, Hou-chia-chuang (HE. 
Ta-lai-tien K#EJH, and other localities. This stratigraphy was 
not observed by Andersson at Yang-shao-ts‘un, the type site of 
the Yangshao Culture, where both painted and black wares were 
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unearthed. A number of speculations have been advanced to meet 
the stratigraphical inconsistency, and the one considered most 
satisfactory is that in northern Honan the cultures arrived at 
different time levels, while in western Honan they simply “ mixed 
together.” Andersson was not satisfied with this view, and his 
1943 version of the situation was as follows: “ What we found 
at Yang Shao Tsun may be only the beginning of the black 
pottery which, upon the abandonment of the painted pottery and 
the development of the Kuei tripod, bone divination and the 
building of mud walls, grew up to form the mature Lungshan 
Culture.” ** Standing with Andersson are two Japanese scholars, 
Mizuno ® and Sekino,** who also see the Yangshao and Lungshan 
as two stages of ceramic history in China. 

I would like to modify and expand the viewpoints of Andersson, 
Mizuno, and Sekino by suggesting that the Lungshan Culture 
was a development out of the Yangshao Culture, not only in the 
art of ceramics but also in terms of total cultural structure, and 
that this development took place somewhere in the North China 
Nuclear area; that is, around the junction of the three provinces, 
Honan, Shensi, and Shansi or the confluence of the three great 
rivers, Huang, Wei, and Fen. At some sites, painted sherds have 
been found beneath black sherds; there the site was occupied at 
two remotely separated periods (see Table 1). Other sites have 
yielded both painted and black sherds since they were occupied 
near the transitional stage. At Yang-shao-ts‘un, for instance, 
black sherds occur at the very bottom but increase as the deposits 
thicken, and while painted sherds persist until the very end of 
the site’s occupation, they decrease proportionally as black sherds 
increase.** Its large area of settlement and relatively long period 
of occupation * also indicate that this site marks the ending of the 
North China Early Neolithic. At other localities in this Nuclear 
region, transitional phases from Yangshao to Lungshan are plainly 
observable at the following sites: Hsi-yin-ts‘un * and the Sanmen 
Gorge =F4i® region *’ in Shansi and Shensi; Lo-yang,** Lo-ning 
f°? Kwang-wu,’” and Shan-hsien’*” in Honan. In addition, 
the Lungshan stage sites at Liu-tsu-chen in Hua-hsien, Shensi,’” 
Miao-ti-kou near Shan-hsien,’** and Shang-tien near I-yang*™ in 
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Honan, all contain painted sherds and other “ archaic ” elements 
and are regarded as representing the earliest phase of the Lung- 


shan Culture. 


Contrasts in general cultural structure between the Early and 
Late Neolithic periods in North China may be briefly indicated 


as follows: 


TABLE 1 


Contrasts BETWEEN THE EARLY AND LATE NEOLITHIC 
Cutture or NortH CHINA 


Early Neolithic 

(Lower in stratification wherever 
a stratified relationship exists) 1° 

Shifting settlement; repetitive occu- 
pation 

Slash-and-burn cultivation 

More symmetrical edges than asym- 
metrical on all edged tools; more 
circular and oval _ cross-sections; 
wood-felling-complex more charac- 
teristic 

Rectangular, single-holed or double- 
notched stone knives more char- 
acteristic 

Handmade pottery 

Predominance of point- and round- 
bottomed jars and pots 

Predominance of cord-mat-basket im- 
pressions 

Predominantly red corded and fine- 
paste red and painted pottery wares 


? 
None 
None 


Decorative art in ceramics 


Extended and flexed burials on back 


Late Neolithic 
(Upper) 1° 


Sedentary settlement; relatively per- 
manent occupation 

Irrigation? Fertilizer? Fallowing? 

More asymmetrical edges than sym- 
metrical; more rectangular cross- 
sections; wood - working complex 
(adze, chisel, and antler wedge) 
more characteristic 

Semi-lunar and double-holed, or sickle- 
shaped stone knives and shell knives 
more characteristic 

Appearance of wheel-made pottery 

Predominance of ring-footed bowls 
and tripods 

Predominance in some regions of 
checker impressions and _ incisions 

Predominantly grey corded and fine- 
paste grey and black wares; only 
locally painted pottery 

Shell and ?bamboo containers 

Scapulimancy 

Hang-t‘u (compacted earth) village 
walls 

Decorative art in other fields than 
ceramics 

Same, with addition of some prone 
burials 





The Late Neolithic Culture had a wider distribution in North 
China: in the North China Nuclear area, the Lungshan phase 
developed out of the Early Neolithic, and from there it expanded 
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eastward to the Shantung Peninsula, Liaotung Peninsula, and the 
Huaiho Valley; in Kansu the Late Neolithic Culture took the 
form of the Ch‘i-chia #9 Culture.’ In this vast area, several 
subdivisions are again distinguishable, more or less following leads 
from the Early Neolithic: (1) in Kansu, where the Ch‘i-chia 
phase occurs; (2) in Shansi-Shensi, where pottery was predom- 
inantly grey in color, mostly handmade, and more often of the li 
than of the ting form, occasionally with ring-feet and with more 
cord-mat-basket designs than checker patterns, and where double 
side-notched stone knives were used;*” (3) northern Honan, 
where the checker design is characteristic, the paddle-and-anvil 
technique is more commonly found, and where there is less black 
eggshell pottery; (4) Shantung Peninsula, where the ting form 
is more prevalent in pottery than the li form and where the sur- 
faces of pots are more often plain than decorated; (5) Huaiho 
Valley, where southern elements are abundant and painted wares 
are found; and (6) the region around northern Bohai Bay, where 
northern elements are abundant.’® In general, the culture of this 
stage was less uniform from one region to another than the Early 
Neolithic, and regional stylistic variations are markedly defined. 
Such variation may have partly resulted from the fact that Late 
Neolithic farmers were more settled than migrant and thus tended 
toward specialization. The Late Neolithic Culture also underwent 
a rapid expansion in all directions, possibly because of population 
pressure. 

Liang Ssu-yung’s excellent summary of the Lungshan phase of 
North China Neolithic *” still holds to a considerable extent, and 
what follows here will be of a supplementary nature. The Late 
Neolithic subsistence remained agricultural, with hoes and spades 
still the principal cultivating implements. Here and there have 
recently been collected big, elongated stone implements, which 
often are called “ plows.” It is dubious, however, whether they 
are definitely of Lungshan stage and whether they were plows. 
No remains of crops have been discovered other than wheat in 
the Huaiho region, but presumably millet and possibly kaoliang 
continued to be the staple crops. Mortars and pestles still served 
for the grinding of grain. 
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There do not seem to have been changes in the livestock raised, 
for bones of pigs, cattle, and dogs have been unearthed at Ch‘eng- 
tzu-yai,"° Ch‘i-chia-p‘ing FFA, and Yang-t‘ou-wa HAE 2” 
The wild game which was hunted included the bamboo rat (Ch‘- 
chia-p‘ing) ,““* hare (Ch‘eng-tzu-yai) , horse (Ch‘eng-tzu-yai and 
Yang-t‘o-wa) , wild boar (Pu-chao-chai) ,*** deer and water deer 
(Ch‘eng-tzu-yai, Hung-chia-lou, and Yang-t‘ou-wa). Chickens 
were raised at Yang-t‘ou-wa, where wild birds were also hunted 
in quantity." Fishing is again attested by numerous remains of 
fishhooks, net sinkers, and bone harpoons. Spindle-whorls, bod- 
kins, and eyed needles again give evidence of the weaving of 
fabrics. 

The slash-and-burn method of cultivation had given way to 
some other sort of planting technique which made possible rela- 
tively permanent settlement. Irrigation, fallowing land, and the 
use of fertilizer are possible improvements of this period, although 
we have no actual evidence of them. At any rate, Late Neolithic 
settlements occupied wider areas for longer durations than did 
those of the Early Neolithic. In Kansu, the site of Ch‘-chia-p‘ing 
is bigger and has a thicker cultural layer than the nearby Yang- 
shao sites, and a more or less continuous occupation has been 
observed.*** In the vicinity of Sian, six Late Neolithic sites were 
located in 1951 and 1953, and in comparison with the Yangshao 
settlements in the same neighborhood, mentioned earlier, they 
are lower topographically, fewer (compared to the twenty-one 
at Yangshao), more concentrated, and at each of these sites a 
longer occupation and a considerable cultural change through 
time has been noted.*” 

Similar phenomena have been observed in Honan, where at 
Lo-ning,"* Hou-kang,’”® and Ta-lai-tien,’”° it has been repeatedly 
established that all the Lungshan occupations were larger in area 
and longer in duration than the former Yangshao occupations 
at the same site. Among seven Lungshan settlements that have 
been carefully measured, three range in area from 100,000 to 
200,000 square meters (Ch‘eng-tzu-yai, Ch‘i-chia-p‘ing, and Tan- 
t‘u-ts‘un Jt-#F); one (An-yao-wang-ts‘un HSA in Jih-chao 
H #8, Shantung) ranges between 300,000 and 400,000; one (Hsi- 
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wang-ts‘un 4] £#}, Lo-ning, Honan) between 400,000 and 500,000, 
one (Liang-ch‘eng-chen) measures 990,000, and the remaining 
one (Ta-wa-ts‘un XKE#, near Jih-chao) measures 1,750,000 
square meters. All of them were single occupations and have a 
depth of one to four meters.’** The sedentary nature of their occu- 
pants is further told by the permanent village wall of Ch‘eng- 
tzu-yai and Hou-kang and the abundance of asymmetrically edged 
tools designed for carpentry rather than for felling trees. 

Late Neolithic communities were again of the village pattern, 
but we have a few architectural remains. Around the whole 
village at times a mud wall was constructed in hang-t‘u layers, 
about six meters high and from nine to fourteen meters thick.’*” 
Inside were dwellings, semi-subterranean, circular in plan, with 
a clay or lime-plastered floor, at the center of which was a hearth.*** 
Rectangular dwellings, like those of the Early Neolithic, have not 
been found in North China proper, but some of masonry have 
been unearthed at Yang-t‘ou-wa on the Liaotung Peninsula.’ 
Near the dwellings are semi-subterranean granaries, similar in 
construction to the circular houses. Each circular hut was pre- 
sumably occupied by a single household, and the circular arrange- 
ment of houses faintly indicated at Hou-kang ** suggests a lineage 
type of society. Burials have also been found in the settlements. 
The dead were inhumed in simple rectangular pits in extended 
posture, lying prone or on the back. A few pots or cups and some- 
times stone tools accompany the dead. Prone burial, the use of 
the potter’s wheel, and the concentration of semiprecious stone 
implements at Liang-ch‘eng-chen suggest the beginning of sig- 
nificant social specialization and differentiation. 

Belief in an after life, a fecundity cult and an agricultural rite, 
a deer ceremony, and the use of miniature vessels, all may be 
considered to have continued from the Early Neolithic stage, 
but now scapulimancy was an important addition. Scraped and 
burned shoulder blades of cattle and deer have been found at 
Ch‘eng-tzu-yai, Yang-t‘ou-wa, Kao-ching-t‘ai-tzu HIF GT, Hou- 
kang, T‘ung-lo-chai FI9¢%, Hei-ku-tui WHE, Ta-lai-tien, An- 
shang-ts‘un #E# (in T‘eng-hsien #*%, Shantung), and Ta- 
ch‘eng-shan A3K|lj (in T‘ang-shan Fl], Hopei) , and the cracks 
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in these were probably interpreted by shamans to divine the 
weather, to foretell the harvest, and to predict the outcome of a 
hunting or fishing expedition. 

For artistic activities, the making of figurines and the produc- 
tion of some masterpieces of eggshell pots carried on the great 
Yangshao art tradition, but the remarkable ceramic painting was 
gone. Painted red and black pottery, however, did not, as many 
have assumed, disappear altogether; examples in a Late Neolithic 
context have been found in I-yang-hsien *** and Shan-hsien,’’ 
western Honan, in Hua-hsien,’** central Shensi, and at many sites 
in southern Shantung, southeast Honan, and northern Kiangsu.’”® 
On the other hand, black sherds stem as far back as from the 
Early Neolithic. If, as does Heine-Geldern,’*® one wishes to 
derive the black pottery from the eastern Caspian region, he must 
demonstrate that the black pottery (together with its associated 
complexes) of North China and that of the Caspian area are 
necessarily related and show that the black pottery in the Caspian 
area is earlier in time. Both of these conditions have not been 
fulfilled at all. However, what we are interested in at this point 
is not the origin of the black pottery, but we wish primarily to 
ascertain why the painted pottery gave way to the black ware. 
It seems to me likely that the Late Neolithic people simply shifted 
their interest from domestic ceramic painting to some other deco- 
rative art, possibly ritual wood-carving. A wood-carving tradi- 
tion was handed down to the Yin-Shang people,*** and it is quite 
possible that they obtained this heritage from their Late Neolithic 
ancestors. The abundance of carpentry tools (adzes, gauges, 
chisels, and antler wedges) in the Late Neolithic period is par- 
ticularly significant in this regard. 

The Lungshan farmers had mastered perfectly the art of pottery, 
since chemical analysis has revealed the fact that their paste was 
highly standardized *** and since evidence of the use of the potter’s 
wheel is plentiful. Yet handmade pieces still predominated, and 
the paddle-and-anvil technique was introduced to make the im- 
pressed pots. Stone polishers and stone balls which were possibly 
used as anvils have been unearthed. In form, the Late Neolithic 
is characterized by the ring-footed pots and the abundance of 
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ting- and li-tripods. As for color, grey is predominant, black 
and red come next, and yellow characterizes eastern North China. 
Again, sand-tempered tripods were made for cooking, coarse and 
fine jars for storage, finepasted bowls, basins, eggshell bowls, and 
high-ring-footed bowls for dining and ritual purposes. Some of 
the pottery is without design, some shows only the wheel marks, 
some is decorated with paddle-impressed cord, basket, and checker 
patterns. Painted sherds (black on red and red on black, etc.) 
occur mainly in the Huaiho Valley and only occasionally in 
western Honan.*** 

Stone implements were mostly polished and again include such 
common types as axes, adzes, hoes, spades, chisels, knives, and 
arrowheads. Differing from the Early Neolithic, however, the 
Lungshan farmers made more asymmetrically edged and rectangu- 
larly cross-sectioned adzes and chisels than symmetrically edged 
and rounded cross-sectioned ones, as well as more double-holed 
semi-lunar knives and sickles than rectangular knives.’** Also 
present are mortars and pestles, manos and metates, polishing 
stones, flat axes, net sinkers, spindle whorls, and ornaments. Bone, 
antler and mollusk shell implements are characteristically abun- 
dant, including such forms as needles, awls, wedges, semi-lunar 
knives, and saws. The use of metal may have begun toward the 
end of this stage, as traces of a metal saw have been observed 
on some antler fragments and some of the pottery styles are 
reminiscent of later metallic styles. Some remains of metal orna- 
ments have also been unearthed from Late Neolithic settlements 
at Ta-ch‘eng-shan and Yang-t‘ou-wa. 

Following the Late Neolithic in the middle and lower Huangho 
regions came the urbanization of the Yin-Shang civilization, which 
I have discussed in full elsewhere.’*> By the end of first millennium 
B. C., human deforestation, coupled with climatic deterioration, 
had had enough effect to wipe out the ancient woodlands, and 
Neolithic settlement sites lay unnoticed under repeated disturb- 
ances until the turn of the present century when archaeologists 
began their scientific work in North China. 
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The Woodland-Oasis Complex on the Northern Frontier 


During the Neolithic revolution in the Huangho drainage, the 
Mesolithic hunter-fishers carried on their old mode of life in Mon- 
golia, Manchuria, Japan, and Siberia; but many Neolithic cultural 
elements were continuously introduced, and an agriculturalization 
gradually took place in southern Manchuria and the Sino-Mon- 
golian borderland. There appear to have been three principal 
cultural provinces in post-Mesolithic northeastern Asia; namely, 
the woodland or taiga (in Manchuria, around Lake Baikal and 
the Lena Valley), the steppe-oasis (in Mongolia, the Altai and 
Upper Yenisei regions) , and the maritime (the Pacific coast) .’* 
In this article, only those regions contiguous to the Huangho area 
will be described. 

In Mongolia all the Mesolithic and Sub-Neolithic (Mesolithic 
plus pottery and/or polished stone) remains lie on or just under 
the surface of the grass steppe, and no cultural strata can be 
distinguished.**” Such a condition indicates that Mesolithic and 
Sub-Neolithic settlements were seasonal in nature. A basically 
Mesolithic way of life, dependent upon hunting and in part upon 
fishing, seems to have continued down to the end of the Stone 
Age, as is particularly illustrated by the microlithic substratum 
of Sub-Neolithic industries.*** The Mongolian microlithic indus- 
try, in comparison with that of Europe, is characterized by its 
lack of geometric forms as well as its use of the microblade instead 
of microburin technique and by its frequent association with 
pottery and polished stone implements.**® Stone-headed arrows 
and spears with side-bladed bone points or chipped stone heads 
were made throughout Mongolia for killing wild game. Chipped 
stone knives, side-bladed bone knives, and crude side-scrapers and 
choppers may have served for skinning animals, cutting meat and 
flaying skins. Simple flakes, scrapers, and knives probably served 
for gutting and scaling the fish caught in lakes near the settle- 
ments. Agriculture was lacking, as the usual agricultural imple- 
ments such as spades, hoes, and digging stick weights have not 
been found. Axes may have served for cutting and shaping wood, 
and mealing stones for grinding wild seeds. Potsherds have been 
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found at many sites of a handmade, crude, non-slipped, grey, 
brown, or red pottery, decorated with impressed and molded cord- 
mat-basket patterns, sometimes with incisions and appliqués. 
Occasionally a few painted sherds have been found. Bone and 
antler implements occur in an inconsiderable amount, possibly 
on account of their perishability. For the same reason, the fauna 
of these Mongolian sites is not clearly known.'*° 

In Manchuria the microlithic based Sub-Neolithic culture is 
distributed in the area almost north of Ch‘ang-ch‘un 42%, Kirin. 
Microliths, flakes, scrapers, and leaf-shaped arrowheads and pro- 
jectile points and crude brown potsherds, cord-impressed or in- 
cised, have been exclusively collected on the surface. In a grave, 
excavated by Liang Ssu-yung on a sand dune west of Ang-ang-hsi 
on the east bank of the Nen River, was found a body, buried on 
its back, headed north in an extended position. Two pots, six 
flakes, one polished stone adze, six bone spearheads and harpoons, 
three bone awls, one bone knife handle, one antler tool, some bird 
bones, and one sawed deer femur were buried with it. In the 
vicinity of the grave, a variety of microliths, pressure-flaked 
knives and arrowheads and polished stone adzes, beads, manos and 
metates, and handmade, crude brown potsherds, decorated in in- 
cised or appliqué bands were also collected. Remains of animal 
bones, including those of frogs, birds, fish, pigs, deer, turtles, and 
dogs were also in evidence.*** 

These finds indicate a lake-hunter-fisher’s seasonal settlement. 
In a cave on the Wo-k‘en-ha-ta &AMZ Mountain near I-lan 
Ki, Heilungkiang, three dwelling layers and two burials were 
recently excavated. Polished stone axes and ornaments, bone 
plates of armor, and sherds of combed handmade pottery were 
collected. This cave had apparently served first as a seasonal 
settlement for a hunting-fishing group and finally as a burial 
place. Bodies were inhumed in squatting, flexed posture. Viewed 
from all aspects, these finds indicate that the hunting-fishing cul- 
ture persisted in northern Manchuria until very late historic 
periods.’*” These finds (e. g., flat-bottomed pots, bone armor, bone 
points, etc.) bear resemblances with the maritime phase of the 
North Asian Stone Age.*** 

The hunting-fishing Sub-Neolithic cultures possessing corded, 
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pitted, and combed pottery and occasionally polished stone tools, 
particularly ground slate rectangular and semi-lunar knives and 
slate arrowheads of the Mongolia-Northern Manchuria type, had 
a circumpolar distribution over all northern Eurasia,’** Japan (the 
J6mon Culture) , and northeastern North America. Although, as 
Okladnikov has suggested, these northern woodland people may 
have invented independently the art of making pottery, the possi- 
bility of an external derivation cannot be completely ruled out. 
For at least the corded ware of the Northeast Asiatic Maritime 
area two possible sources of derivation are the Near East and the 
Black Earth regions of eastern Europe, where agricultural centers 
appeared early and where corded pottery occurs among the ceramic 
types. 

But several factors favor the hypothesis that the art of making 
pottery in the circumpolar forest and boreal zone may have been 
derived, at least in part, from the Early and Late Neolithic 
Yellow River region: (1) There are no better parallels with the 
slate rectangular and semilunar knives and the compound bow, 
associated with cord-impressed pottery in the north, than those 
of Neolithic and Bronze Age North China. (2) As described 
earlier, crude corded pottery was one of the main products of 
the North China Neolithic. One would not be surprised if future 
finds should reveal that it was the main product of the North 
China Neolithic ceramic industry. (3) As we shall see, the earliest 
Neolithic stratum in Central and South China is again represented 
by corded ware. Had there been any relationship among the 
corded wares of North China, northeast Asia, and Central and 
South China, that relationship naturally suggests that North 
China was the center of radiation. (4) Finally, there exists estab- 
lished evidence of a continuous flow of cultural influences between 
Neolithic North China and northeast Asia. In fact, northern 
Chinese influences are clearly seen in the Amur region from the 
beginning of the local “ Neolithic ” in the third millennium B. C.**° 

As shown by Albert Spaulding,’** the circumpolar zone is par- 
ticularly susceptible to rapid transmission of ideas and cultural 
traits. An Eastern Asiatic agricultural influence may even account 
for some prehistoric cultural events taking place in northern 
North America,"’ particularly in the Northwest Coastal area.’*** 
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Recent studies of the decorative art of the Yin and of the North- 
west Coast **° are significant in this regard. 

Returning to eastern Asia, we find that a full-scale agricultural- 
ization gradually took place in those areas in eastern Mongolia 
and southern Manchuria where ecological conditions were favor- 
able and where there was direct contact with the North China 
Neolithic cultures. The most thoroughly investigated portion of 
Inner Mongolia is its eastern region in the upper reaches of the 
two tributaries of the Liao River, the Hsi-liao (Shiramuren) 
River and the Lao-ha River.’*? In southern Manchuria the best 
investigated regions are the valleys of the Ta-ling, the Lower 
Liao,*** the Upper Sungari, and the Upper Tumen Rivers,’ and 
the Liaotung Peninsula. Northern Chinese influences seem to have 
entered this whole area since Early Neolithic times and to have 
continued through the Late Neolithic. Yangshao influences appear 
to have reached to a line, roughly connecting Lin-hsi, Ch‘ih-feng 
WF4, Chao-yang #31, Chin-hsi ##08, and possibly Port Arthur 
and Dairen. ; 

Farming settlements have been located extensively at Lin-hsi, 
Ch‘ih-feng,’** Chao-yang,’* and the areas to the west,’** and evi- 
dence of at least an incipient agriculture is seen in the famed 
Sha-kuo-t‘un ?#4 i Cave near Chin-hsi.* Polished and partly 
polished stone hoes, spades, digging stick weights, mortars and 
pestles, manos and metates, axes, adzes, spindle whorls, and 
pottery suggest agricultural life; numerous microliths, chipped 
arrowheads, flakes, and deer bones indicate the continuation of 
the old Mesolithic mode of hunting life. Fishing is evidenced 
by stone net sinkers. Remains of dog, sheep, and possibly pig 
bones indicate the nature of their livestock. All the pottery is 
handmade, either coarse or fine, plain or decorated with cord- 
marking, incisions, appliqués, combed patterns, and painting. As 
a whole, remains indicate continuation of part of the old mode of 
Mesolithic life, with northern elements coming from the constantly 
evolving woodland and boreal patterns (e.g., combed wares, 
pitted wares, stone mounds, and battle axes), and southern ele- 
ments coming from Early Neolithic North China (agriculture, 
stock-breeding, polished stone tools, and pottery, above all, the 
painted variety) . 
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In the Liaotung Peninsula, Early Neolithic influences are rare. 
To be sure, “ painted pottery ” has been recovered from a number 
of localities (Tan-t‘o-tzu REF, Wang-hai-kuo 4 #34, P‘ing-ting 
7FIR, and Wen-chia-t‘un Rit) ,°§ but except at the latter site 
near Port Arthur, where two burnished red sherds of Early Neo- 
lithic North China type were collected,’ all the painted pottery 
is of a quite distinctive kind and seems too late to be connected 
with the Yangshao style. Red, white, and yellow paint was 
applied on the surface of bowls and jars in distinctive geometric 
designs, but in such a manner that it tends to flake off. 

It seems safe to say that the agriculturalization of this region 
was not completed until the Late Neolithic of North China. Here 
too, stone battle axes, stone mounds, and combed ceramics indi- 
cate a native background derived from the northland; but intensi- 
fied North China influences in the Liaotung Peninsula began 
quite early, as indicated by the full-fledged Lungshan type of 
settlement, Yang-t‘ou-wa near Port Arthur, where wheel-made 
black pottery and a burned oracle bone have been found.’® A 
complete Sinicization was not achieved, however, until the Han 
dynasty, and in the interval the native Neolithic cultures per- 
sisted, continuously receiving donations from North China during 
the Yin (e. g., Lao-tieh-shan #1 near Port Arthur) and Chou 
(e. g., Kao-li-chai f5@3€) periods. 

On the southern Manchurian plains Neolithic sites have been 
located extensively in the valleys of the Upper Sungari and Tumen 
Rivers, sites for the most part situated on the river terraces. The 
small area (3,000 to 52,000 m?) and thin layer (10-30 cm.) of 
occupation suggest that early Manchurian Neolithic settlements 
were of an impermanent nature. This fact is further confirmed 
by the extensiveness of settlement sites in the same neighborhood. 
Their inhabitants seems to have lived mainly on agriculture, as 
indicated by (1) the abundance of stone axes, knives, sickles, and 
metates; (2) the remains of many unspecified grains (?millet) ; 
(3) the great population density as indicated by the density of 
settlement distribution and the great area of cemeteries; and 
(4) the large amount of pig bones in stone cists. Some settlements 
had a cemetery where the dead were buried in stone cists in 
extended or semi-flexed posture. Male bodies were buried with 
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arrowheads, axes, chisels, and pots, while those of females are 
accompanied by spindle-whorls, stone knives, and pots. Such a 
division of artifacts suggests that in the division of labor males 
did the hunting and clearing of fields for cultivation and females 
did the weaving, seeding, weeding, harvesting, and domestic tasks. 
Hunting and fishing are indicated by remains of arrowheads and 
by stone or pottery net sinkers. The farmers made sand-tempered 
brown pottery by hand, wares which are in most cases plain and 
only occasionally corded or incised. Pottery forms include ting- 
and li-tripods, jars, bowls, etc.*** 

The agriculturalization of southern Manchuria must have begun 
during the Late Neolithic stage in North China, but its completion 
may have come later and the Neolithic way of life persisted in 
this area up to and into the Han dynasty. Metal objects and 
stone or bone imitations of metal forms have been found in con- 
siderable quantity in Neolithic settlements, particularly those of 
a later date.” In this vast area, two or three regional phases 
are distinguishable, one concentrating around the area of Ch‘ang- 
ch‘un and Kirin City, the other in the Tumen Valley. In the 
former region a strong Chinese influence is evident as ting- and 
li-tripods have been found in great quantity and symmetrically 
edged axes and polished stone spades and knives are character- 
istic. In the latter region more jars and bowls than tripods and 
giant-sized stone or bone spearheads and daggers are character- 
istic, artifacts which resemble those of the Neolithic culture in 
the vicinity of Vladivostok. The Tumen Neolithic people were 
undoubtedly agriculturalists, but hunting in the eastern part and 
fishing in the west were almost as important.’® 


Agriculturalization of Central and South China 


No serious topographic barriers prevented the southward ex- 
pansion of North China Neolithic farmers. From the start of the 
Neolithic revolution, North China agricultural pioneers poured 
continuously into the vast area drained by the Yangtze and Pearl 
Rivers, an area thinly populated by Mesolithic hunter-fishers 
and of great potentiality for cultivation. At least three possible 
routes existed for this southward agriculturalization: the Chialing 
River Valley into the Red Basin, the Han River Valley into the 
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Middle Yangtze, and the Huai River Valley southward along the 


coast. 


1. Szechwan and Vicinity. 


The prehistoric archaeology in this area has been described by 
Cheng Te-k‘un in great detail,“ and I shall do no more than 
summarize his data and fit them into the whole China context. 
Cheng classifies, on typological and distributional grounds, the 
Szechwan remains in four stages: Mesolithic (chipped stone imple- 
ments) , Early Neolithic (chipped and polished stone implements) , 
Late Neolithic (chipped and polished stone implements, chipped- 
pecked-polished stone implements), Aneolithic (polished stone 
implements and pottery) . This sequence is observed in the eastern 
portion of the province; the art of stone polishing failed to pene- 
trate into the western portion, although pottery occurs side by 
side with chipped stone implements of a Mesolithic type. In 
order to fit Szechwan prehistory into the context of this paper, 
I would like to alter Cheng’s scheme as follows: 


Third Neolithic: chipped, and/or polished stone implements 
and pottery of Cheng’s classes A, B, E, F (roughly, corded 
wares and Geometric wares) . 

Second Neolithic: chipped, pecked, and/or polished stone im- 
plements and pottery of classes A, B, D (roughly, corded 
wares and black pottery) . 

First Neolithic: chipped, pecked, and/or polished stone imple- 
ments and pottery of classes A, B, C (roughly, corded wares 
and painted sherds) . 

Mesolithic: chipped stone implements and absence of pottery. 


My reasons for this rearrangement are simple: (1) According 
to Cheng’s Table 3, the chipped stone implements can be singled 
out as belonging to the earliest stage since they are found over 
all Szechwan, but the polishing and pecking techniques can only 
be regarded as roughly contemporaneous; and (2) according to 
Cheng’s Tables 4 and 9, stone implements and pottery have been 
found in association at the following sites: Ku-lao-pei G24 
(chipped-pecked-polished; corded-black) , Hsien-jen-ch‘iao ‘lA 
#§ (chipped-polished; corded-painted-black) , Site 5, I-ch‘ang ‘ & 
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(polished; corded-Geometric) , Hsin-t‘an #f# (chipped; corded- 
painted), Hsiang-chia #1 (chipped-pecked-polished; corded) , 
Lower Wu-shan-chia Zt (chipped-pecked-polished; corded- 
Geometric), Tai-hsi *%&  (chipped-pecked-polished; corded- 
painted), Kao-wei-tzu MaHiy- (chipped-polished; corded) , and 
Yiian-mou Jt# (chipped-polished; corded). These finds seem to 
indicate that corded ware is the earliest and lasted the longest 
and that the whole sequence can be dated according to the pre- 
sence or absence of stone polishing and of painted sherds, black 
sherds, and Geometric sherds, the latter three types of ceramics, 
as horizon-styles, having been well dated elsewhere in China. It 
seems proper, then, to include Yiian-mou, Kao-wei-tzu, Hsiang- 
chia, Tai-hsi, and Hsin-t‘an in our First Neolithic; Ku-lao-pei and 
Hsien-jen-Ch‘iao in our Second; and Site 5, I-ch‘ang and Lower 
Wu-shan-chia in our Third. This attribution indicates that in 
Szechwan the Neolithic acculturation appeared mainly in the First 
Neolithic stage, while successive influences from outside (Lung- 
shan and Geometric) subsequently touched only the extreme 
eastern portion. The Red Basin route for the incoming of agri- 
culture appears particularly significant in view of the fact that 
there were a number of distinctive parallels between the Neolithic 
in Taiwan (Formosa) and the Neolithic in Kansu and Chinghai, 
such as chipped flake knives and saddle-shaped stone knives.*® 
The Li-fan #£# cemetery, containing amphora jars similar to 
those of Ch‘i-chia-p‘ing, on the one hand, and stone cists and stone 
ear-plugs similar to finds in Taiwan, on the other, may serve as a 
significant link.** 


2. Middle Yangtze 


In this region Neolithic cultures may have diffused southward 
along the Han River into Hupei and thence to Hunan and Kiangsi. 
Unfortunately, this is the region in the whole of China whose 
prehistory is least known. The handmade, corded, red and grey 
pottery, both fine and coarse, and polished stone tools collected at 
Yang-chia-wan #4 in Huang-p‘i #2% , Hupei,*’ remind one 
of Early Neolithic pottery in the north, but the associated black 
sherds are quite Lungshan-like. Geometric potsherds are found 
in the upper layers at the same site. In the regions of Ching-shan 
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jx] and T‘ien-men XF9 in the same province has recently been 
discovered a basically Lungshan phase of Neolithic culture. Fine- 
pasted black and red pottery, heavily sand-tempered, coarse, red 
pottery, skilfully wheel-made, and painted eggshell pottery, 
painted spindle whorls, and pottery figurines have been excavated. 
Among the animals represented in the figurines are sheep, dogs, 
ducks, geese, wild birds and animals, turtles and fish, all of which 
throw some light on the subsistence of these early inhabitants. 
Additional information has come from a kiln site at Shih-chia-ho 
in T‘ien-men, where on the wattle-and-daub wall surfaces have 
been observed impressions made by paddy grains and straws.'®* 

At the I-chia-shan BRI site in I-ch‘un-hsien ¥-#*, Hupei, 
a similar culture, consisting, among other things, of grey and red, 
coarse, sand-tempered and corded wares and hard wares, im- 
pressed with geometric designs, has been discovered on top of a 
small hill.*°° Here, the Lungshan-like remains and the Geometric 
sherds are mixed up, possibly as the result of some disturbance, 
since in the province of Kiangsi as well as at the Yang-chia-wan 
site at Huang-p‘i, Hupei, there appears to be a stratified relation- 
ship between those two ceramic industries. A series of well sur- 
veyed sites near Ch‘ing-chiang ##7< (Chang-shu-chen #*hi3#) , 
Kiangsi, show all the settlements situated on top or on the slopes 
of small riverside hills. Stratified deposits seem to suggest that 
two cultural strata existed, the earlier one represented by wheel- 
or mould-made, fine or coarse pasted, grey and brown pottery and 
the latter by handmade, hard, grey wares bearing geometric im- 
pressions. Oval cross-sectioned stone axes, stone adzes, stone 
stepped adzes, chipped flake knives, rectangular knives, sickles, 
chisels, arrowheads, spades, spearheads, manos and metates, net 
sinkers, and grinding stones have been collected from both of the 
layers.’*° Geometric sherds and stone tools have been found in 
some quantity at Ch‘ang-sha Je, Hunan, where remains have 
been collected on top of small riverside hills.*™ 


3. The East Coast 

The eastern coastal zone extends from the Huai River Valley 
down to the mouth of the Pearl River. This is the area which in 
the whole of Central and South China has been most extensively 
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investigated, and its regional sequences can best be summarized 
in the following charts: 


TABLE 2 


Tue Hvar River VALLEY SEQUENCES 




















S. Shantung S. Honan N. Kiangsu N. Anhwei 
Han Han Han Han 
Late Yin- Late Yin-Chou Late Yin-Chou? Late Yin-Chou 
Chou Upper stratum of San- Yin influenced 
li-tien = FB JE: sites: li, tou, and 
corded li-tripods and corded kuan.*"* 
tou; no ting.?™* 
Tsao-lii-t‘ai #8" GA 
Hei-ku-tui, Yung- 
ch‘eng 7K HR; Shuang- 
liu-shu 4 BS EST ; 
Huang-ch‘uan i JI]: 
black, grey and red 
An-shang- pottery ting and li, | Hua-t‘ing-ts‘un FERS Lungshan-type 
ts‘un, impressed cord-, #y, Usin-i-hsien HH sites: grey, black, 
T‘eng- basket-, checker- Ur RB: Ch‘ing-lien- red ting, cups, and 
hsien: designs; Lungshan-type| kang Fy at fig, Huai-| yen. Checker 
Lungshan- stone tools; oracle an-hsien EFM : designs; Lungshan- 
type arti- turtle shells. Sites Basically Lungshan type stone imple- 
facts.*7? on small hills or pottery and stone ments and bone 
mounds with consid- | implements, locaily tools. Remains of 
erable depth. Some modified. Addition wheat at Tiao-yii- 
hard, grey Geometric | of painted sherds. tai HAB, 
potsherds.*”® Sites on small hills Po-hsien 3 #&. 
177 : 
Lower stratum of San- aaa emg i 
li-tien and Yang- pigs, cattle, horses, 
Kang-shang- shan 5 II: mat- deer, sheep, fish, 
ts‘un fig_b cord-basket- wed turtles and mollusk 
FY: Painted pressed ting-tripods shells. Stepped 
deode*”* and tou. No li-tripods. olees*” 





Black and painted 
pottery. Round and 
rectangular axes, 
sickles, semilunar 
knives. Sites on top 
of small hills with 
cultural deposits 

3 m. thick.?”° 














TABLE 3 





Tue YANGTZE DELTA SEQUENCES 





S. Anhwei 


S. Kiangsu 


N. Chekiang 





Han 
Chou? 


Hu-chia-ts‘un § He FT, 
Chi-hsi 4%; Tiien- 
tzu-fen KFiH, T‘ang- 
tu Ewe: Hard 
Geometric pottery, hand- 
made, red or grey; ting 
and li tripods.?®° 


Ta-ch‘en-tun ARK 
Ta-ch‘eng-t‘ou FRB. 
and Lung-ch‘eng ERR, 
all in Fei-tung-hsien 

FE HERR: Hard Geo- 
metric pottery, fine- 
pasted or coarse, corded, 
red and grey wares, hand- 
made. Ting and li 
tripods. Grains of rice 
at Ta-ch‘en-tun. Pig and 
deer bones.*** 








Han 

Chou 

Upper stratum of So- 
chin-ts‘un RSF, 

Nanking: Hard Geo- 
metric pottery with 

usual stone tools.*®? 


Upper stratum of Pei-yin- 
yang-ying ILBMS, 
Lower stratum of 
So-chin-ts‘un, both at 
Nanking; Hu-shu waz. 
Chiang-ning-hsien 7L. { . | 
E.8¥: Settlements on 
small hills or mounds. 
Thick deposits. Stone 
axes, adzes (stepped), 
knives, sickles, pot- 
paddles. Corded red 
wares, Soft Geometric 
wares, fine black wares, 

hand- or wheel-made. 
Trace of metals. Oracle 
bones.*** 


Han 

Chou? 

Upper stratum of Pei- 
tao-ch‘iao AGSHHE 3 
Ch‘ung-tao-hsien: 
Hard Geometric Pot- 
tery.1°5 


Ch‘ien-shan-yang $% iy 
fH (S), Wu-hsing: 
Continuation of the 
old tradition with 
addition of Soft Geo- 
metric pottery.*** 








Lower stratum of Pei- 
yin-yang-ying; Hsien- 
li-tun ABE HX, Wu- 

hsi $e 33: Sand-tem- 
pered, coarse, red pottery, 
moulded, in cord and 
basket designs, wheel- 
made polished black 
sherds. Stone axes, adzes, 
knives, arrowheads, 
chisels, net sinkers. 
Remains of rice grains 
at Hsien-li-tun and 
Hsi-shan $A [I] Park, 
both at Wu-hsi, Settle- 
ments on top small hills 
or mounds. Thick 
deposits. Stepped 
adzes.*** 





Lower stratum of Pei- 
tao-ch‘iao; Liang-chu 
F238 and Lao-ho-shan 
EAD (Ku-tang FB) 
at Hangchow; Shuang- 
ch‘iao #E RE at Chia- 
hsing $58; Ch‘ien-shan- 
yang (N) at Wu-hsing: 
Sand-tempered, coarse, 
red wares, black wares; 
characteristic perfor- 
ated ring-feet; stone 
axes, adzes (stepped), 
knives, hache pedi- 
forme, chisels, ete. 
Settlements on top 
small hills or mounds. 
Rice and baskets of 
bamboo splints at 
Ch‘ien-shan-yang (N) .'°” 
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TABLE 4 
Tue SoutTHEAST SEQUENCES 
Kwangtung 
and 
S. Chekiang Fukien S. and C. Taiwan Hong Kong 
Han Han Ming Han 
Shang-t‘ang Kuang-tze-hsien HE Upper stratum of Ma- | Pa-tzu-yiian $2 4¥ 
_E3%, Yung-| #% sites; Ch‘ang- t‘ou-lu So BABS; EJ] (PAT) at Hai- 
chia-hsien: t‘ing-hsien fe {J #¥% Pa-kua-shan /\£fIL | feng HEB (Hoi- 
Hard Geo- sites; Wu-ping-hsien Chang-hua #2 4f, fung); Shih-pi 
metric, TRZBE sites: Hard | (Central): Hard 4a BE (Shekpek) 
black or and Soft Geometric Geometric, light grey | on Lantau I. 
grey. Also pottery. Stone adzes | or black pottery.?®? and Ta-wan Ke 
found in (stepped), axes, etc. (Taiwan) and 
Jui-an- Settlements on small Jung-shu-wan ##% 
hsien Fig BC hills.*°° #43 on Lamma 
§&. Stone I. faze, 
haches ped- Hong Kong; Fen- 
iformes.**® chi-k‘eng-shan 
Feo Wy, 
Ch‘ao-yang #Ahs; 
Chin-k‘eng-shan 
cl) I, Pao- 
an $§%: Hard 
Geometric.**® 
San-chiao-wei = 
SAK), 
T‘an-shih-shan 44 nl ne 
{l] , Foochow: Cord- Lantau I; Hung- 
and_ basket-marked sheng-yeh pai 
red ware, Soft and , Lamma I; 
and Hard Geometric Hu-lu-shan $j im 
wares, red, black, iy , Ch‘ao-yang; 
and painted wares, Chin-k‘eng-shan 
hand-, mould- or I, Pao-an: Soft 
wheel-made; stone Geometric.?°° 
axes, stepped adzes, 
arrowheads, One Ta-ma-lin AASB; Hsi-sha-k‘eng PG 
settlement on a Ying-p‘u SHR (Cen-| Y¥HL (SOW), 
small hill. Painted tral): Black pottery, | Hai-feng. One 
? sherds also found coarse red ware, hillside settlement. 





in Kuang-tze-hsien.?*° 








stone axes, halberds, 
knives, and stone 





Stone axes, hoes, 
etc., mostly 
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Taste 4 (Continued) 
Tue SouTHEAST SEQUENCES 
Kwangtung 
and 
S. Chekiang Fukien S. and C. Taiwan Hong Kong 





Tai-sung-ts‘un {f¥ 
fey, Chang-p‘u 
ee] : Coarse, 
sand-tempered pot- 
tery, buff, black 
or grey. Some 
wheel-made. Textile 
patterns. No Geo- 
metric sherds.?** 


cists. Millet? ?°* 
Fen-pi-t‘ou BAR, 
Kao-hsiung By ae 
(South): Red or black 
pottery, Lungshan- 
type pots and stone 
implements. Some 
painted sherds. 
Painted sherds also 
found at two or three 
other localities in 
Kao-hsiung and P*‘eng- 


hu wie 


lentoid shaped 
with square and 
flat sides. Pot- 
tery tripods of 
sand-tempered 
paste and red 
color and bowls 
and fruit stands 
of coarse paste, 
black or yellow 
colored, incised 
(“ combed”) and 


painted."®” 





Ma-t‘ou-lu lower 
stratum (Central): 
Corded red ware, 


Lower stratum of 
Ta-wan, Lamma 
I.: Corded ware 


and chipped 
stone axes. 





chipped stone axes. 











From these brief descriptions it is clear that one can distinguish 
three stages of Neolithic cultures in Central and South China: 
the First Neolithic or the corded ware stratum, the Second Neo- 
lithic or the Lungshanoid, and the Third Neolithic or the 
Geometric. These three “stages” are actually three points of 
reference, the development of the last two being continuous, As 
these three stages largely correspond chronologically to the Early 
Neolithic, Late Neolithic, and Yin-Chou dynasties of the Yellow 
River region, the three-stage division is well marked in Central 
and South China by North China imports or influences of distinc- 
tive horizons of the three respective periods. 

Before the advent of agriculture, Central and South China was 
covered by dense subtropical and tropical forests, and the climate 
may have been about as humid as it is now. Mesolithic hunter- 
fishers were living in the southwest portion of the continent. 
Whether they inhabited the southeast portion will. have to be 
disclosed by future findings.’ The first Neolithic influences came 
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into this region probably by more than one route, but only in the 
Red Basin have their traces been found. On an isolated island, 
Taiwan, in the southeast, the first Neolithic stratum is again 
strongly marked.’** We suspect, then, that this culture may have 
spread along the south coast via the Southwest and Indo-China. 
This First Neolithic culture is characterized by cord-marked red 
or grey pottery and chipped and polished stone axes. But whether 
it was full-grown Neolithic or just marginal Sub-Neolithic is a 
problem which remains to be solved. Considering the fact that the 
First Neolithic was diffused to the island of Taiwan, it can be 
safely assumed that the coast-dwellers were expert navigators. 
It is probable that the corded ware stratum is not very wide- 
spread in Central and South China. The Lungshan expansion, 
on the other hand, brought extensive and intensified agricultur- 
ization into the entire area, especially the Middle Yangtze region 
and the east coast. Local specializations and other mechanisms of 
change certainly gave the Second Neolithic cultures local and 
regional flavors; and although I am not prepared to say that the 
Second Neolithic farmers were sedentary rather than shifting, the 
cultural inventory of the Second Neolithic in Central and South 
China indicates a derivation which is basically Lungshan. Rice, 
millet, and root crops were probably cultivated widely, while 
wheat was planted in some of the northern regions. Livestock 
consisted of pigs, fowl, dogs, and possibly cattle; the tools of 
cultivation were stone hoes, spades, knives, sickles, and digging- 
sticks. Settlements were fairly sedentary and, because of the 
swampy environment, were located on small hills and on natural 
or artificial mounds.” Red, grey, black, and yellow pottery of 
coarse or fine paste was manufactured by hand or on a wheel. 
Stone tools were polished and were in many cases rectangular in 
cross section. Stepped adzes were plentiful on the east coast. 
This Lungshanoid Neolithic culture lasted throughout Central 
and South China until late Yin or early Chou times (late second 
and first millennia B.C.) when the Geometric pattern of pottery 
decoration developed, possibly as a result of stimulation from 
bronze decorative patterns of the North. It is noteworthy that 
Hard Geometric sherds have been found among the pottery of 
Yin at Hsiao-t‘un A and Erh-li-kang —Lfi *" and are also 
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seen in the Huai River late Lungshan sites.” The Geometric 
pottery gradually reached the height of its development from a 
“soft ” to a “ hard ” stage and was handmade by the paddle-and- 
anvil technique or the mould technique. The rest of the cultural 
inventory remained unchanged, with the exception of the importa- 
tion of bronze metallurgy at certain places, until the final complete 
Sinicization during the Han dynasty and thereafter. At Hai-feng 
we have the only C-14 dates published so far: 1,167 + 150 B.C. 
for Nan-sha-k‘eng Fav¥t (SOS) and 994+ 400 B.C. for Nan- 
tung-k‘eng Fa 3Ht =~ (TAS), both of the Geometric stage.?” 

The Central and South China Neolithic, in its last two stages, 
is a continuous development and constitutes a fairly uniform 
cultural pattern. From an ethnological point of view, it may be 
synchronized with the early part of proto-Malayo-Polynesian 
history.” A reconstruction of the latter culture, based on both 
archaeological and ethnological evidence, has been attempted else- 
where,” and the following notes may suffice for the present 
purpose. First, a noticeable phenomenon is that, archaeologically 
speaking, the stepped adze, the patu-club and the mound habita- 
tion tended to have an eastern distribution. In the Middle 
Yangtze and eastern coastal areas, many of the Second and Third 
Neolithic settlements were located on small hills or mounds, pre- 
sumably because the low plains were then wetter and more 
swampy than at present.?** Some of the mounds were probably 
artificially constructed. Later, we have evidence in the Third 
Neolithic of the pile-dwelling in the southern portion of the area.?” 
But old-fashioned mound builders are still found in Polynesia. 
This fact, coupled with the fact that stepped adzes and patu-clubs 
are both distinctively Polynesian and that the prone burial custom 
at Liang-ch‘eng-chen and its associated beliefs have also been 
observed in New Zealand,” deserves close attention.?” 

Second, navigation developed astonishingly early in this area. 
Before the construction of plank canoes and outriggers, bamboo 
rafts had already been capable of sailing the outer seas, as con- 
vincingly shown by Ling Shun-sheng.””° It is not surprising, then, 
that at the Marianas we have obtained a fairly early C-14 date 
(1527 + 200 B.C.) ,2" and that Pacific voyages were early and 


numerous. 
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Third, as mentioned earlier, Late Neolithic culture in North 
China was probably characterized by its carpentry and above all 
by its wood-carving. If we take the view that the wood-carving 
tradition was part of the heritage handed down from the Lung- 
shan to the proto-Malayo-Polynesians, then it is by no means 
strange that we can observe parallels in wood-carving between 
the American northwest coast and the Polynesian Maoris, 

Fourth, the proto-Malayo-Polynesians definitely possessed the 
art of making pottery, although their basketry was probably more 
highly developed. Among some of their descendants, pottery was 
no longer made, possibly because pottery came to be supplanted 
by bamboo and other sorts of container or because of environ- 
mental limitations.”” 

Fifth, in the proto-Malayo-Polynesian culture inventory, we 
observe a number of items of trans-Pacific interest. Among them 
the following are the most interesting: sailed rafts, the poncho, 
the blowgun, racing as part of the initiation ceremony, divination 
by entrails, and the ancestral-worship/secondary-burial complex. 
Carter’s paper on Asian-American pre-Columbian communications 
with regard to domesticated plants *** deserves some reconsidera- 
tion. 

Sixth and last, I seem to be in disagreement with many students 
on the Malayo-Polynesian kinship system ** in that I would 
characterize their kinship groups as unilinear rather than bilateral. 
There are several reasons for doing so. First, the agriculturaliza- 
tion of Central and South China, as will be shown later, I regard 
as resulting from primary diffusions from the north, and we have 
reasons to assume the existence of unilinear kinship groups in 
Neolithic North China. Secondly, faint indications of the planned 
and the segmented patterns of community living have been ob- 
served at So-chin-ts‘un (Nanking), Kuang-tze (Fukien), and 
Nan-sha-k‘eng (SOS) (Hai-feng). Thirdly, the past existence of 
dog and snake totems among the ancient inhabitants of South 
China is fairly certain. Finally, the name-linkage system indicates 
the unilinear way of reckoning descent. This viewpoint, however, 
is not irreconcilable with the findings of Murdock and others who 
believe in a basically bilateral way of kinship reckoning among 
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the proto-Malayo-Polynesians, if we do not assume a uniformity 
of culture both in time and area. 


Summary and Conclusions 


It is highly probable that in early post-glacial times China was 
covered with dense forests or parklands in the north and that 
North China had a more humid environment and possibly warmer 
climate than it has today. Mesolithic hunter-fishers continued 
the Upper Palaeolithic tradition in North China and roamed in 
the Southwest. At some point of time the Neolithic revolution 
began in the Middle Yellow River Valley, and the Neolithic way 
of life continued to the beginning of Bronze Age civilizations 
sometime in the early second millennium B.C. in Honan and 
somewhat later in other areas. 

Secondary and possibly primary diffusions of the Neolithic cul- 
tures into Mongolia, Manchuria, and Siberia took place after the 
first revolution in the Huangho region and continued thereafter. 
Complete “ Neolithicization ” in terms of basic subsistence pat- 
terns was achieved only at the Sino-Mongolian borderland and 
on the southern Manchurian plains; while further north, possibly 
because of environmental limitations, only some Neolithic cultural 
items, such as cord-marked pottery, polished stone implements, 
slate knives and arrowheads, etc. were introduced into the region. 
The Circumpolar Age is as indebted to the Chinese Neolithic in 
its many cultural manifestations as to western Asian and eastern 
European donations. 

Through at least three routes, the valleys of the Chialing, Han 
and Huai Rivers, Neolithic cultures were brought into Central 
and South China. If we may generalize about the association 
of Hoabinhian axes with proto-Melanesoid skulls in Indo-China 
and Malaya ?** over the rest of Southeast Asia, then we must 
consider the “ Neolithicization ” of Central and South China as 
primary diffusions in the European sense of the term, although 
absorption of the native cultures must have occurred as is indi- 
cated by the distinctive local styles. This conclusion is essentially 
in agreement with the assumptions of the physical anthropologists 
who see the Mongoloid expansion in eastern Asia as occurring at 
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a recent date and with rapid speed as the result of the spread of 
an agricultural mode of life.2** A new set of problems is posed 
here: Was there an independent southeastern Asiatic Neolithic 
Complex? What were its connections with the north? What is 
the relationship between the proto-Malayo-Polynesians and the 
early Sino-Tibetans? What bearing does the thesis on Tai and 
Kadai brought forth by Paul Benedict and Joseph Greenberg 
have on these problems? These questions have been tentatively 
considered elsewhere **” and will not be discussed here. 

This brief outline of Chinese prehistory in Pacific perspective 
has been made possible by recent progress in ethnological research 
and by the growing, but still fragmentary, archaeological infor- 
mation brought to light in Central and South China. This paper 
has been written in answer to a growing demand by Oceanists and 
Americanists for a recapitulation of Chinese prehistory, and many 
of the speculations I have made here are admittedly open to later 
correction. The following are the main problems for future 
solution. 

First of all, we need an absolute chronological framework. All 
the guesswork on the dating of Chinese Neolithic cultures is based 
chiefly on typological grounds. At least several dozen radio-carbon 
dates are necessary before a historical synthesis is possible. It 
would, however, be interesting now to make a guess on the poten- 
tial time range of the Chinese Neolithic or on a date for the 
beginning of the Neolithic revolution in this part of the world. 
The following are some C-14 dates now available for various 
Pacific areas: North American Woodland: 4400 + 260 (aver- 
age);7° Jémon in Japan: 5100 + 400; *"° traditional beginning 
of the Shang dynasty: 1766 B.C.; Geometric in South China: 
3125 + 150; **° Saipan in the Marianas: 3479 + 200; ** Huaca 
Prieta in Peru: 4298 + 300.2”? These dates, together with con- 
siderations along other lines, suggest the following conclusions: 
(1) If we accept the view that the Early Chinese Neolithic is 
one of the sources of Northern Maritime pottery, then we must 
make ample allowance for its beginning before 3000 B.C., the 
date for Japanese corded pottery, and before the “first half of 
3rd millennium,” the date for the earliest Siberian “ Neolithic.” *** 
We must also make allowance for the time necessary for the 
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diffusion of cord-marked pottery to New York State, where it 
appeared about 2500 B.C. (2) The examples of the Near East 
and of Nuclear America suggest that roughly three thousand years 
are necessary for a culture to develop from the Neolithic revolu- 
tion to urbanization, and, therefore, three thousand years may 
have elapsed before the Chinese entered their Bronze Age civiliza- 
tion at about 2000 B.C. (3) The gourd from Huaca Prieta seems 
to suggest early trans-Pacific contact between the Peruvians and 
the Malayo-Polynesians before 2300 B.C. Since the great develop- 
ment of the proto-Malayo-Polynesians does not seem to have 
started in Southeast Asia until the Lungshanoid stage, the First 
Neolithic in this latter area must be well before 3000 B.C. The 
date of 1500 B.C. for Saipan (below which there is still a deep 
deposit) makes this guess much less fantastic. Taking all these 
points into consideration, we may put the beginning of the Chinese 
Neolithic revolution somewhere between 4000-5000 B. C., possibly 
even earlier. 

We are then confronted with the problem of the beginning of 
agriculture in North China and of the crops first cultivated. 
Stimulus diffusion from western Asia is one way of looking at the 
matter and is a highly possible solution; but before the dating of 
the Chinese Neolithic is established, any guess on this point is 
unsafe. The derivation of agriculture in Southeast Asia from the 
Huangho offers no problem, but how much Southeast Asia’s 
agricultural complex was its own development and how much 
was pure importation remains to be determined. 

Numerous blank areas exist which are sometimes the key to 
many of our problems. For instance, Mongolia is not well known 
archaeologically, or at least findings there have not been widely 
published. The little known Middle Yangtze region must not only 
be the key area for studying the proto-Malayo-Polynesians, it is 
also, on the one hand, vital to the solution of the relationship 
between Yin and South China, since Early Yin style bronzes have 
been recently reported from Yang-chia-wan in Huang-p‘i, Hupei,?”* 
and on the other hand, Hard Geometric sherds have been found 
in an Early Yin stratum at Erh-li-kang at Cheng-chou, Honan.”” 

Toward the end of the Neolithic stage, we come to the problem 
of urbanization in China and Southeast Asia. Early Bronze Age 
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sites have been located extensively in North China, but data on 
the initial transition and the changes in settlement and community 
patterns are still lacking. 

Finally we are forced to face some theoretical considerations. 
Among the mechanisms of cultural evolution and differentiation, 
which were operating in this part of the world? Whatever the 
relationship with the West, we seem to have here a basically 
Oriental pattern from the start, and this Oriental culture had 
great potentiality of growth and great elasticity of development. 
China as a culture center is comparable to the Near East; and 
the whole Pacific area, with China as its center, constitutes a 
distinctive and resourceful cultural area by itself. China, the 
Pacific, and the Americas constitute an interesting ground for 
the study of patterns and mechanisms of cultural evolution. 


The following charts summarize the time-space integration of 
Chinese prehistory and may serve for convenient reference. 


TABLE 5 
TiME-SPAcE INTEGRATION OF CHINESE PREHISTORY 
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TABLE 6 


Time-Space INTEGRATION OF CHINESE PREHISTORY 
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NOTES 


1 New information which has become available since this paper was written early in 
1958 confirms rather than alters the view expressed here, and therefore only minor 
changes were made when the final draft was prepared. The author is indebted to the 
Harvard-Yenching Institute for its financial support for his studies in connection with 
the present paper in 1957-1958 and to its library where he obtained all of his data 
published in China since 1949. To the following scholars, the author acknowledges 
his gratitude for their criticisms and suggestions on this article: Lauristan Ward, 
Hallam L. Movius, Jr., Gordon R. Willey, John Pelzel, Lien-sheng Yang, and John L. 
Bishop of Harvard University; Robert J. Braidwood of the University of Chicago; and 
Kenneth Starr of the Chicago Museum of Natural History. Mr. Karl Heider’s editorial 
assistance is also gratefully acknowledged. 

The following abbreviations for titles of periodicals other than those listed on the 
back cover of this journal will be used: 


AA American Anthropologist, Menasha 

AO Tohé kdkogaku sokan FRB BEF (Archaeologia Orientalis), 
Tokyo and Kyoto 

BCA Kuo-li T‘ai-wan ta-hsiieh wen-shih-chieh-hsiieh pao POI. BRK 3c 


3 PFA (Bulletin of the College of Arts, National Taiwan Uni- 
versity), Taipei 

BDAA Kuo-li T‘ai-wan ta-hsiieh k‘ao-ku jen-lei-hsiieh-k'an MYA BRKAE 
ra AFA Fil (Bulletin of the Department of Archaeology and Anthro- 
pology, National Taiwan University) , Taipei 

BGSoC Bulletin of the Geological Society of China, Peiping 


BIE Min-tsu-hsiieh-yen-chiu-so chi-k‘an FAREED RAAF] (Bulletin of 
the Institute of Ethnology, Academia Sinica), Taipei 

CJA (Chung-kuo) K‘ao-ku hsiieh-pao (* BY) 47S (The Chinese 
Journal of Archaeology) , Nanking and Peiping 

HKN The Hongkong Naturalist, Hongkong 


KKTH K‘ao-ku t‘ung-hsiin SERA [Archaeological Correspondence], Peiping 
MGSuC Memoirs of the Geological Survey of China, Peiping 

P3FEPC Proceedings of the 3rd Far Eastern Prehistory Congress, Singapore 
P4FEPC Proceedings of the 4th Far Eastern Prehistory Congress, Quezon City 

PS Palaeontologia Sinica, Peiping 

SWJA Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, Albuquerque 


WWITKTL Wen-wu-ts‘an-k‘ao-tzu-liao Wy BREE [Reference Materials on 
Documents and Antiquities], Peiping 
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Natsume Séseki 3 A¥K% was born on February 7, 1867 in 
Tokyo.’ His given name was Kinnosuke #29. “ Sdseki” is his 
pen name. His father, Naokatsu if %é, was a well-to-do towns- 
man holding the hereditary administrative post of nanushi 42. 
or “ ward chief.” The nanushi were not of the samurai class, but 
they were among the more privileged of the town commoners and 
were regarded with some awe by their neighbors. The family 
fortune, however, had apparently declined before Sdseki reached 
his boyhood. 

His childhood was unhappy. He was born when his father was 
fifty-four and his mother, forty-one. There were already five 
children in the family, and the birth of another son was not 
welcome. Not only was the family position becoming increasingly 
insecure, but Naokatsu and his wife felt some disgrace in having 
a child at their age.’ It is said that the boy was immediately put 
out to nurse with a shopkeeper’s wife in a nearby village. Al- 
though soon returned to his parents, he was not kept at home 
for long. In 1869, when he was only two, he was adopted by a 
childless couple named Shiobara 4s. They were not unkind 
to him, but difficulties arose between them which eventually led 
to a divorce. The young boy was forced to witness many sordid 
scenes in his adopted home. In his ninth year, he was once more 
sent back to his parents. No wonder then that Sdseki later wrote 
that his childhood memories had “a cold and sad shadow over 
them.” * That his sense of loneliness which so marked his adult 


* Two biographical works have been most useful to me: Komiya Toyotaka a4 
me, Natsume Sdseki (3 vols.; Toyko, 1953); and Natsume Kydko BAS. 
Sdseki no Omoide RADU i [Memories of Sdseki] (Tokyo, 1929). 

? Komiya, Natsume Sdseki, I, 23. 

® Sdseki Zenshi WAG AE [Complete Works of Sdsekil, ed. Sdseki Zenshii Kanké- 
kai PRA EAGT ; hereafter abbreviated as Zenshi, (20 vols.; Tokyo, 1928), 
XIII, 399. ; 
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life had its beginnings in early childhood, we can guess from the 
following passage, which he wrote shortly before his death: 


I was born to my parents in their evening years. I was their youngest son. 
The story that my mother was ashamed of having a child at her age, I hear 
even now. ... I do not know when I was taken away from the home of my 
wet nurse. At any rate, I was sent soon afterwards to a certain couple as 
their adopted son. . . . I was with them until the age of eight or nine, when 
one begins to understand things. There was some trouble in my adopted 
family, so it was arranged that I should be returned to my parents. After 
I had moved from Asakusa to Ushigome, I did not know that I had come 
back to my own home and I kept on thinking as I did before that my parents 
were my grandparents. Unsuspectingly, I continued to call them “ grandma ” 
and “ grandpa.” They on their part, thinking perhaps that it would be strange 
to change things suddenly, said nothing when I called them this. They did 
not pet me as parents do their youngest children. . . . I remember particularly 
that my father treated me rather harshly. . . . One night, the following incident 
took place: I was sleeping alone in a room when I was awakened by someone 
calling my name in a quiet voice. Frightened, I looked at the figure crouching 
by my bedside. It was dark, so I could not tell who it was. Being a child, I 
lay still and listened to what the person had to say. Then I realized that the 
voice belonged to our maid. In the darkness, the maid whispered into my ear: 
“ These people that you think are your grandfather and grandmother are really 
your father and mother. I am telling you this because recently I heard them 
saying that you must in some way have sensed that they were your parents, 
since you seemed to prefer this house to the other one. They were saying how 
strange it was. You mustn’t tell anybody that I told you this. Understand? ” 
All I said at the time was “ All right,” but in my heart, J was happy. I was 
happy not because I had been told the truth, but because the maid had been 
so kind to me.* 


Not much is known of Séseki’s early schooling. The modern 
school system had not yet been properly organized, and at that 
time Tokyo possessed only one university and one state high 
school. There were, however, a few private academies which 
offered education up to the college entrance standard. At any rate, 
it was apparently not very difficult for an intelligent, middle-class 
boy to acquire a moderately good education in those days. 

“ When I was at high school,” Sdseki tells us, “my specialty 
was idling: I did very little work.” > He was, nevertheless, inter- 
ested enough in pursuing his studies to the extent of leaving the 
state high school and entering a private academy where, he 


‘ Ibid., pp. 416-18. 5 Zensha, XX, 530. 
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believed, he would be able to learn more English. He did not 
study English from choice. He liked the Chinese classics much 
better, but he had to know English if he wanted to get into 
college.- It would be almost true to say that then, English was 
more necessary to the college student than Japanese, for Japanese 
educators had not yet had time to write textbooks in their own 
language. 

He entered the college of the university * in 1884, when he was 
seventeen. The college curriculum at that time took five years 
to complete. It was while he was at college that he decided to 
specialize in English. Earlier, when he was about fifteen, he had 
been keenly interested in literature and had said to an elder 
brother that he might one day become a writer. The brother had 
admonished him, saying that writing was not a profession but a 
mere accomplishment.’ It would seem that he succeeded in con- 
vincing Sdéseki of the frivolity of a literary career, for two or three 
years later, we find the young man telling a college friend that 
he was toying with the idea of becoming an architect. The reason 
that Sdseki himself gives us for wanting to be an architect is 
strange. He knew that he was a little odd, he says, and decided 
he would have to choose a profession that would not only afford 
him a living but would allow him to remain an oddity. His friend 
was not so practical as his brother, however, and told him that 
there was no glory in being an architect in such a poor country as 
Japan, where there would never arise the opportunity of building 
a great monument of the order of St. Paul’s. This time, Sdseki 
was encouraged to become a writer. Even in a poor country, he 
was told, a man could have a distinguished literary career.? Once 
more he was convinced. He decided to concentrate on the study 
of English literature, for he guessed that that was the best way 
to learn the craft of the modern writer. 

It is not clear whether he meant eventually to become a novelist 
or a literary scholar. Probably he himself did not know. It must 


® Ibid., pp. 440-41. 

TT have translated kotd-gakko meee (or yobi-mon ¥R fj FY, as it was called 
in Sodseki’s youth) and daigaku Ke as “college” and “ university ” respectively. 

8 Ibid., p. 507. 

® Ibid., pp. 507-508. 
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have been difficult for a young Japanese of that period to know 
what sort of career would suit him best. In a time when a great 
part of the educated population of Japan was engaged in indis- 
criminate and aimless imitation of everything Western, it is not 
surprising that the young Sdseki should have been so vague about 
his future. Besides, Japan was then short of trained men, and it 
was relatively easy for a young university graduate to find a 
decent post, regardless of the profession he had chosen for himself. 

It was during Séseki’s student days that there began to appear 
movements against excessive Europeanization. Nationalistic so- 
cieties and magazines were founded for the purpose of extolling 
purely Japanese virtues. To what extent this nationalism affected 
college students, it is difficult to say, but it would seem that it 
was not popular among the more intelligent students at Sdseki’s 
college.*° There must have been enough unintelligent ones there 
to form a society, however, for Sdseki tells us that he once 
addressed such a group, pointing out the obvious shortcomings 
of patriotism as a basis for one’s actions. “ Do we go to the toilet 
or wash our faces for our country?” he asked them.’ He was 
to retain his hatred of nationalism for the rest of his life. In 1911, 
Sdseki said to a gathering in a small provincial town: “ Nowa- 
days, people who boast about Mt. Fuji to foreigners seem to 
have disappeared. But since the war, one can hear the boast that 
Japan is now a first-class power. One can only marvel at the 
optimism of such people.” ** Again, in a lecture delivered at the 
Peers’ School in 1914, he declared: “It seems to me that the 
morality of nationalism belongs to a lower sphere than the 
morality of individualism.” ** 

Sdseki claims that the teaching of English at the university was 
very dull. He obviously expected much more in the way of ex- 
citing ideas than the English lecturer, J. M. Dixon—author of 
such books as Dictionary of Idiomatic English Phrases, Specially 
Designed for the Use of Japanese Students and English Letter- 


2° Komiya Toyotaka, Shirarezaru Sdseki SG XU 3S SB PKA (The Unknown Sdseki) 
(Tokyo, 1951), p. 57. 

11 Zenshi, XIV, $79. 

12 Ibid., p. 280. 

18 Ibid., p. $79. 
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Writing—could provide. Exactly what it was he wished to hear 
in the classroom, Sdseki does not say, except that he wanted to 
know what English literature was all about. He complains that 
he was forced to learn when various authors were born, when their 
books first appeared, and other such unimportant facts. One 
suspects that he hoped to be introduced to something approaching 
a systematic philosophy of literature, and that what he objected 
to was the treatment of literature from the purely historical point 
of view. Unlike his distinguished contemporary, Mori Ogai #%E4 
4H, or his disciple, Akutagawa Ryiinosuke 3FJIFEZA, Sdseki 
showed little patience with history. There seems to be a connec- 
tion between this particular prejudice of Sdseki’s and his insistence 
on his independence as an artist.** Was not his own isolation, 
whether voluntary or not, in some way a reflection of his general 
dislike of the past? 

Whatever Sdseki’s opinion of the quality of instruction at the 
university might have been, there is no doubt that he had attained 
a surprising mastery of the English language by the time he gradu- 
ated. He was able to read English with ease, and he could write 
it with a fluency that must have been far beyond the ability of 
the average student. The following is the opening passage of his 
translation, written in 1891, of the twelfth-century Japanese piece, 
Hojo-ki HR: 

Incessant is the change of water here where the stream glides on calmly: 
the spray appears over a cataract, yet vanishes without a moment’s delay. 
Such is the fate of men in the world and of the houses in which they live. 
Walls standing side by side, tilings vying with one another in loftiness, these 
are from generations past the abodes of high and low in a mighty town. But 
none of them has resisted the destructive work of time. Some stand in ruins: 
others are replaced by new structures. Their possessors too share the same 
fate with them. Let the place be the same, the people as numerous as before, 
yet we can scarcely meet one out of every ten with whom we had long ago 
a chance of coming across. We see our first light in the morning and return 
to our long home next evening. Our destiny is like bubbles of water. Whence 


do we come? Whither do we tend? What ails us, what delights us in this 
unreal world? It is impossible to say. . . .1® 


1* Ibid., p. 362. 

18 This is seen in his contemptuous refusal to be identified with any school of 
writers (Zenshi, VII, 6). 

16 Zenshi, XX, 261. 
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He tried his hand at writing English verse too, but here he was 
remarkably unsuccessful. He once confessed that he had no ear 
for English poetry, and that the subtleties of its music eluded 
him.” This statement is all the more significant when one remem- 
bers that he was a respected writer of haiku. Here is a poem by 
him, probably written around the turn of the century: 


Lonely I sit in my lonesome chamber 
And cricket chirps. 

My lamp lies lonely half in slumber 
And cricket chirps. 


Soul, in dim conscious delight 
In cricket chirps, 

Lost and forlorn, forlorn and bright 
With cricket chirps. 


Is it my soul or only cricket 
That chirps so lonely in my chamber? 
Still cricket chirps, 
Chirping 
Chin—chi—ro—rin.* 


He graduated from the university in July, 1893. He had entered 
it in 1890, after completing the five-year course at the college. He 
had had a distinguished record and was soon appointed to a post 
at the Tokyo Normal College. It would seem that he was not 
overly flattered by the appointment. Perhaps he was disappointed 
that the tentative offer made earlier by the college of the uni- 
versity had not materialized; but it is more likely that he could 
not visualize himself as a dedicated teacher, and that no academic 
offer, short of a university lectureship, would have pleased him. 
Some years later he wrote: “It was suggested to me that I should 
teach. I had no desire to teach, or not to teach.” All through 
his life, we see this strange, passive streak in Sdseki. “ When I 
think about it, I am surprised. I entered the literature department 
of the university because a friend encouraged me to do so. I 


*7 Ibid., p. 552. 
18 Zenshi, XV, 243. 
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became a teacher because someone told me to become one. I 
went abroad, I taught at the university upon my return, I joined 
the staff of the Asahi Newspaper, I wrote novels, all for similar 
reasons. In a sense, therefore, what I am is what people made 
me,” *® 

Two years later, in 1895, he accepted an offer from the high 
school in Matsuyama; in April, he left Tokyo for the small castle 
town in Shikoku. There seems to be no satisfactory explanation 
of why he did such an extraordinary thing. It was no trivial 
matter for a man born and bred in Tokyo, and a distinguished 
graduate of the university at that, to become a teacher in an 
unimportant provincial high school. A college post would have 
been different—and indeed, the college at Yamaguchi did make 
him an offer at about this time—for it would have been in keeping 
with his academic qualifications. There is a story that the cause 
of his voluntary—it could hardly have been otherwise—exile was 
disappointment in love. One finds it difficult to believe this of 
Sdseki; besides, the authority on Sdseki, Professor Komiya Toyo- 
taka “4%, who knew him well, says that there is no truth in 
this rumor. Apparently, Sdseki once told him that he had left 
Tokyo and gone to Matsuyama “ in the spirit of renouncing every- 
thing.” *° Perhaps it was an act of defiance, a way of showing his 
contempt for the commonly held criteria of success. Or perhaps 
there was some spiritual significance in the self-inflicted exile, 
for that very year he visited a Zen temple in Kamakura. 

His early novel Botchan 4Ob6PA (translatable as “little 
master,” though it has also the connotation of “ greenhorn ”) is 
about Matsuyama and its high school. The picture he draws of the 
town and of the teachers and students at the school is quite 
unfavorable, not to say insulting. There is no question that in 
the novel, the barbarism of the school is exaggerated for dramatic 
effect. The protagonist, an innocent and not too intelligent young 
man from Tokyo, eventually leaves Matsuyama, disgusted with 
the crudeness of the students and the intrigues of his colleagues. 
The reader not unreasonably conjectures that the novel is for the 


1° Zenshiu, XX, 510. 
2° Komiya, Natsume Séseki, I, 254. 
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most part autobiographical and that the author’s experiences at 
the school were not unlike those of the protagonist. Actually, 
Sdseki was not so unhappy there. He was apparently respected 
by his colleagues, and was himself quite fond of his students.” 
Some ten years later, he stated that Botchan was in no way auto- 
biographical.” 

While he was at Matsuyama, he became engaged to Nakane 
Kyoko 'P4R$84-, the eldest daughter of the then chief secretary 
of the House of Peers. The Nakane family first heard of Sédseki 
through a chess companion of the girl’s grandfather. Her father 
became more interested in Séseki when a young lawyer with whom 
he met by chance on a train told him that Sdseki’s reputation 
at the university had been good. 


“Look here, do you happen to know a product of the literature department 
by the name of Natsume Kinnosuke? I wonder what sort of a fellow he is? ” 

“T don’t know much about him, but he was rather well thought of at the 
university.” 

“ Well, there is talk of marriage between him and my daughter.” 

“ Oh, in that case, I’ll find out more about him. I can do it quite easily.” 

The report was indeed very favorable. My father became quite keen, and 
decided there should be an exchange of photographs. I had a new photograph 
taken, and it was sent. Soon afterwards, a photograph arrived from the other 
party. 

I was then nineteen years old. Being of marriageable age, there had already 
been offers. I do not say that I was flooded with them, but I had by then 
seen quite a few photographs. Of course, I had been brought up in the old- 
fashioned way of those days, and no doubt I would have obediently accepted 
an offer whether I liked the looks of the man or not, had my parents wished 
me to do so. But none of the photographs had impressed me so favorably 
as to induce me to commit myself to marriage. Besides, it would seem that 
my father was not too enthusiastic about any of the suitors. But this par- 
ticular party, when I saw the photograph, pleased me very much. There was 
a gentlemanly and quietly settled air about him. His eyes were steady, and 
there was on his face a calm and trustworthy expression. . .. Then one day 
he suddenly appeared wearing a frockcoat. The day was the twenty-eighth 
of December, 1895.” 23 


Kyoko liked Sdseki despite his eccentric ways, and Sdseki took 
a liking to his future bride because “ though she had bad teeth, 


*1 Ibid., p. 271. 
23 Zensha, XX, 479. 
*8 Natsume Kyoko, op. cit., pp. 13-14. 
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she made no attempt to hide them from view.” ** They became 
officially engaged. 

In the following year, Sdseki accepted an offer from the Fifth 
National College in Kumamoto. He had enjoyed a privileged 
position in Matsuyama—his monthly salary of eighty yen was 
more than that of the headmaster—but he had made no friends 
there. At Kumamoto, he would have colleagues with an academic 
background similar to his own. Moreover, his salary would be 
increased to a hundred yen a month, a fact not to be ignored by 
a man about to get married. His fiancée was also from a family 
of some social standing, and he must have felt obliged to better 
his position. “ My father showed some insight,” writes Kydko, 
“in agreeing to marry his daughter to him, who was then a some- 
what unfashionable high school teacher.” *° 

In June of that year, Mr. Nakane escorted his daughter to 
Kumamoto, and there the marriage ceremony, almost comical in 
its haphazard arrangement, took place. One of Sdseki’s first 
remarks to his new bride was: “I am a scholar and therefore 
must study. I have no time to fuss over you. Please understand 
this.” °° Their married life in Kumamoto, however, seems to have 
been happy. One suspects that his four years there were the 
happiest in his life. Kydko, though hopeless as a housekeeper, 
was cheerful and patient, and Sdseki seems to have enjoyed having 
a home of his own, where he could play host to his eccentric friends 
and students. That Kydko could not have found it easy to manage 
the house, we may gather from the fact that out of his monthly 
salary of a hundred yen, a tenth of it was taken away by the 
government for “ war expenditure,” ** seven and a half yen went 
towards the payment of his debts to the university,”* ten yen 
were sent to his father in Tokyo, three yen to his elder sister, 
and twenty yen were spent on books.”® It was while they were at 
Kumamoto that their first child, a girl, was born. 


°* Tbid., p. 17. 

°° Ibid.,p. 20. 

2° Tbid., p. 27. 

7 All government officials had to pay this tax; and Sdseki, being on the staff of a 
state college, was a government official. 

8 As a student, he had borrowed money from the university to pay for his education. 

*° Natsume Kyoko, p. 29. 
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In June, 1900, he was ordered by his government to go to 
England for two years to study the English language. He first 
told his superiors at the college that he did not want to leave, 
since he believed that there were others in the country who would 
be better able to take advantage of a stay in England. But he 
was finally convinced that he should go.*° Besides, he was more 
or less duty-bound to accept the scholarship, for the offer had been 
more in the nature of an order than an invitation.” He sailed from 
Yokohama in September, leaving his pregnant wife behind, and 
reached England at the end of the following month. 

His yearly stipend as a government scholar was eighteen hun- 
dred yen. This was by no means a small sum in Japan, but it was 
not enough to enable Sdseki to live as respectably in London as 
he would have wished. He was thirty-three and on the staff of 
a good Japanese college; he was not unknown in his country’s 
academic world, for university graduates with good records behind 
them formed in those days a fairly tightly knit intellectual aris- 
tocracy. He had never been rich, it is true, but it did not take 
much money to live tastefully in Japan. It must have been a 
terrible experience for him, then, to have to live the life of a poor 
student in a strange city, in small, dark rooms in shabby boarding 
houses. It is not surprising that he hated his stay in England, and 
that it remained a bitter memory for him for the rest of his life. 
Ye vs later, in Michikusa 34% [literally “ grass on the side of the 
road but better translated as “loitering ”], his one purely auto- 
biographical novel, he wrote: 

His friend 2 had a sitting room as well as a bedroom. At night, he would 
wear his embroidered dressing gown of satin, and sit before the glowing fire 
with a book. Kenzé = ,°* who lived in a tiny room which faced the north 
and which made him feel as though he had somehow been squeezed into it, 
secretly envied his friend’s happy condition. 

This Kenzé remembered too, with sadness and self-pity, how he had some- 
times economized on his lunch. Once, he bought a sandwich on his way back 


to the boarding house and munched it as he wandered about aimlessly in a 
large park. In one hand he held his umbrella with which he tried to ward 


8° Zenshiu, XX, 508. 

*1 Komiya, Natsume Sdseki, II, 54. 

8? Another Japanese who had more money than he. 
*8 The protagonist of the novel; i.e., Sdseki himself. 
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off the rain that blew toward him at a slant; in his other hand he held the 
slices of bread with the thinly cut meat between them, which he would bite 
into from time to time. It was a hard thing for him to do. More than once 
he hesitated before a bench, wondering whether or not he should sit down. 
But the benches were all soaking wet from the rain. 

Sometimes he would eat meagre one-course meals in questionable restaurants 
patronized by cabmen and laborers. . . . Their faces looked as though they 
had not been washed for days.*4 


Unfortunately, Sdseki went to England under the misconception 
that he would be free to study at any university of his choice. The 
remarkable thing is that the Japanese government should have 
sent him without explicit instructions as to how he should con- 
duct his studies. Of course, they sent him abroad for the purpose 
of studying the English language rather than literature, and it 
may well have been their opinion that so long as Sdseki spent 
two years in the country, he would be able to learn the language 
satisfactorily. But he already had a reasonable command of 
spoken English and he could hardly be expected to learn much 
from cockney landladies and such. He had no letters of introduc- 
tion, and he could not—or would not—associate with members of 
the Japanese diplomatic or business communities in London who 
might have introduced him to educated Englishmen, for the simple 
reason that he was too poor. As a result, he was forced to spend 
the two years in a foreign city in almost complete isolation. “ The 
two years I spent in London were most unpleasant,” he writes. 
“T was like a shaggy dog amongst English gentlemen.” * 

Of England and Englishmen, then, he had hardly one happy 
memory. Perhaps he was too proud and too ready to denounce 
the people that the more superficial of his countrymen were so 
eager to emulate. 

The first thing I had to do after landing was to decide where I should study. 
I was inclined to go to either Oxford or Cambridge, since they were centers 
of learning well-known even to us. Fortunately, I had a friend at Cambridge 
who invited me to visit him. And so I took the opportunity of going there 
to see what sort of a place it was. Besides my friend, I met two or three 


Japanese there. They were all sons and younger brothers of wealthy merchants, 
who were prepared to spend thousands of yen per year in order to become 


** Zenshi, IX, 399-400. 8° Zenshi, XI, 10. 
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‘gentlemen.’ My allowance from the government was 1,800 yen a year. In 
a place where money controlled everything, I could hardly hope to compete 
with these people. .. . I thought: my purpose in coming to England is different 
from that of these easygoing people; I do not know if the gentlemen of 
England are so impressive as to make it worth my while to imitate them; 
besides, having already spent my youth in the Orient, why should I now 
start learning how to conduct myself from these English gentlemen who are 
younger than I am... . ? 36 


Correctly guessing that Oxford would be no different, he did not 
bother to go there. He thought of going to Edinburgh or Dublin, 
but decided against it. Here he showed the prejudice of the Tokyo 
Japanese against provincial cities. He was afraid that the English 
spoken in those cities would not be “ pure,” and that he would 
run the risk of picking up a provincial accent if he went there. 
He could hardly be expected to know that Dublin and Edinburgh 
were, in their small way, capital cities, and that they were not 
exactly provincial cities of the order of, say, Birmingham or Leeds 
or, one might add, Matsuyama or Kumamoto. 

And so he decided to stay in London. He attended a course at 
the university but was not impressed by it. Finally, he began 
taking private lessons from W. J. Craig, the editor of the Arden 
Shakespeare. It is doubtful that Sdseki learned much from him, 
for Craig was the typical absent-minded scholar, who seemed often 
unaware of matters not directly concerning his work. He was an 
Irishman, however, and he seemed to share Sdseki’s lack of en- 
thusiasm for Englishmen. Sdseki writes: 

“ Once, he stuck his head out of the window, and looked down 
at the people walking busily along the street and said to me: ‘ Of 
that large crowd of people, not more than one in a hundred would 
understand poetry. What a pitiful lot. You know, Englishmen 
as a whole are incapable of understanding poetry. When it comes 
to that, the Irish are quite admirable. They are far superior to 
the English in this respect.” *” 

His unhappiness was such that towards the end of his stay in 
England, he began to show definite signs of a nervous breakdown. 
He had spent most of his time alone in his room, reading furiously. 


®° Ibid., pp. 3-4. 
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Two years of loneliness and overwork seems to have left a perma- 
nent mark on Sodseki, for he returned to Japan an irritable man, 
prone to sudden outbursts of temper and more eccentric than ever. 
He must have behaved strangely in London, for it began to be 
rumored among his fellow Japanese there that he had gone mad; 
indeed, it would seem that one of them went to the trouble of 
reporting his “ madness ” to the Ministry of Education in Tokyo.* 
There can be no doubt, however, that his lonely stay in Kngland 
benefited him tremendously as a prospective novelist. It was 
there that he despaired of ever grasping the essence of a foreign 
literary tradition and decided that in the future he would have 
to find his raison d’étre not as a student of another country’s 
literature, but as a pioneer within his own culture, whose opinions 
and standards, whether original or not, were at least the result of 
honest and independent inquiry. In those days, Sdseki tells us, 
Japanese believed anything so long as a Westerner had said it; but 
as an independent Japanese, he had to find out for himself what 
was good and what was bad. “It was the honest thing to do.” 
He realized that what nation A liked was not necessarily what 
nation B should like. In order, then, to give himself a basis for 
independent judgment, he started reading works on subjects far 
removed from literature, such as science and philosophy.*° 

He admits that there was a certain amount of naiveté in his 
decision. But there was great sincerity in this personal declara- 
tion of independence; and if we are to judge a person not by the 
complexity of his ideas but by the depth of experience that leads 
him to them, then surely Sdseki commands our respect. 

We would be wrong to assume that he returned to Japan a 
confirmed hater of the West. He declared his independence, not 
so much as a Japanese but as an individual, and this sense of his 
own integrity to which he gave voice constantly throughout his 
life, though not acquired because of his visit to England, was in 
a large measure due to his understanding of what personal freedom 
meant to Englishmen. In a lecture on individualism given some 
years later, in which he defined individualism not as selfishness 


88 Komiya, Natsume Sdseki, II, 112-18. 
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but as a point of view which respected the freedom of others and 
which considered the right and wrong of a situation whatever the 
crowd might say, he declared: “... England is a country where 
freedom is very sacred, as you all know. However, though she 
loves freedom, there is no country that respects order more. To 
tell the truth, I have no liking for England. But I must be honest, 
whether I like the country or not. I do not think there is a place 
in the world so free or so orderly.” *° 

What one likes about Sdseki’s attitude towards the West is that 
while he hated jingoists in his own country, he disliked just as 
much those Japanese who saw nothing good in things Japanese. 
He wrote in 1905: 

“Tt seems to be the fashion these days to imitate uncritically 
the works of anyone who has made a name for himself in the West. 
There is much that is questionable being written there. It would 
be a pity to lose one’s own and one’s country’s special character- 
istics through too much adoration of the West. . . . I admire our 
soldiers. With weapons borrowed from the West, their purpose 
has been to fight Russia. .. . Writers must imitate literary tech- 
niques simply to develop those qualities peculiar to ourselves.” ** 
On the other hand, he points out, as a reaction against indis- 
criminate imitation, there has been also a tendency to indiscrim- 
inate espousal of Japanese traditions. “ Unfortunately, in litera- 
ture, I do not think we possess anything in our past that we can 
proudly compare with the literature of the West.” * 

These views are so reasonable that we may underestimate their 
importance in our understanding of Sdseki’s development as a 
novelist. They indicate why it is so difficult to characterize the 
influence on him of the Western novel. It was of so general, yet 
so profound, a nature that we can hardly detect its precise quality. 
He did not owe his technique to any one English, French, or 
Russian novelist; rather, what he did was to grasp the vast range 
of the European novel and mold it to become Japanese in essence. 
When asked whether Meredith had had any influence on him, 


“© Ibid., p. $73. 
*1 Zenshu, XX, 422-23. 
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he answered: “ There is hardly a book that I have read that has 
not had some influence on me.” ** Had he been a man of lesser 
stature, his individuality might have been lost in the course of 
his voracious reading of Western literature. Instead, once having 
seen what the European masters could do with the novel form, 
he set himself the task of writing novels that were character- 
istically Japanese; for as he once wrote, the novelist has a responsi- 
bility to be aware of what is considered natural by the society in 
which he lives and must not violate its sense of propriety; to say 
that the novel is a Western import, therefore, does not mean that 
the characters of a Japanese novel can behave as do the characters 
of a Western novel.** In addition, the tremendous flexibility and 
preciseness of the English language was a challenge to Sdseki, and 
he proceeded to increase the analytical power of his style without 
destroying its beauty. Such, then, was the nature of his debt to 
the West. 

He arrived in Japan in January, 1903. He did not return to 
Kumamoto but was appointed in April to the First National 
College in Tokyo. He was also given the lectureship in English 
literature that Lafcadio Hearn had held immediately before him 
at the Imperial University. We are told that he complained 
bitterly about the latter appointment, saying that it was wrong 
that he should succeed such an able man as Lafcadio Hearn.*° 

He did not enjoy teaching, but being short of money, he had 
to earn a living. Besides, the condition under which he had been 
awarded the scholarship to England was that he would teach for 
four years after his return. He remained in the academic world 
until 1907, when he became an employee of the Asahi Newspaper, 
which offered him a monthly salary of two hundred yen with 
bonuses, provided he would publish his novels in serial form in 
that newspaper. He had by this time established his reputation 
as a novelist through the publication of Wagahai Wa Neko De 
Aru SRNL TH % [I Am a Cat], Botchan HO PA, Kusa- 
makura Kk [Pillow of Grass], and Nowaki 87% [Autumn Wind]. 


“8 Ibid., p. 547. 
“* Tbid., pp. 469-75. 
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From then until his death he remained a professional writer and 
never returned to the university. 

How drastic a step this was, we can well imagine; he was being 
considered for a professorship at the university at about this time, 
and it was no small matter for a man of his age to leave a 
promising career at the most distinguished university in Japan to 
become a writer whose livelihood depended on his ability to 
produce at least one novel a year.*® 

That he was well aware of the risk he was taking is shown in a 
letter he wrote to a friend in March, 1907, the year he resigned 
from the university. In it he admits that he does not know how 
much or how well he will be able to write in the future, and that 
a professorship at the university would have meant great prestige 
and security. But, we gather from the letter, he was disgusted 
by the vanity displayed by his colleagues, and the glory attached 
to being a professor was, for him, a meaningless thing.*’ Of course, 
we must not overlook the economic factor, for he then had four 
daughters, and another child, a son, was soon to be born. He had 
found that he could not support his family comfortably on a 
lecturer’s salary, and the promised increase in his income must 
have been attractive to him, though he was the least mercenary 
of men. 

His resignation must have caused a minor sensation in certain 
circles in Tokyo. Everyone he met in the street, he tells us, looked 
at him strangely, and some even asked him why he had done such 
a thing. In his retort, which he published in the newspaper that 
had hired him, he insists that teaching at a university is as much 
a “ trade ” as writing for a newspaper; if it were not, he demands 
to know, why is it that we see professors asking for raises in their 
salaries? ** 

Sdseki had a deep-rooted dislike of anything that smacked 
of officialdom, and perhaps to him the Imperial University seemed 
to possess too much of the character of an official institution. 
Some years later, in 1911, he angrily rejected the honorary doc- 


“© Komiya, Natsume Sodseki, II, 247. 
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torate that the Ministry of Education had awarded him. He 
apparently wished to show publicly his contempt for all such 
marks of official recognition. What is perhaps more important, 
he felt that the government had been unforgivably arrogant in 
granting him the degree without first asking whether he wished to 
be so honored.*® 

But after all, the compelling motive for his resignation from the 
university was his desire to write. He had already proved to 
himself that he could write works of fiction. He was a mature 
man of forty with years of preparation behind him. Perhaps he 
was more confident of his creative powers than he openly admitted. 


II. Tue Novets °° 


Wagahai Wa Neko De Aru FRINSHTHS 


The first chapter of Wagahai Wa Neko De Aru [I Am a Cat] 
appeared in January, 1905, in Hototogisu * + t 2%, “When 
the first chapter of my Neko appeared in Hototogisu,” writes 
Sdseki, “it was my intention to stop there. But I was encouraged 
to continue with it, and so I wrote on, until it became as long 
as it is... . I wrote simply because I wanted to write, and it 
signifies nothing except that I had then reached the stage when 
I wanted to write such a thing.” ** It was a great success and 
brought him immediate fame. Strictly speaking, it is not a novel 
but a series of episodes, quite unequal in merit, loosely strung 
together. As a whole, therefore, it cannot be regarded as a truly 
serious work. 

As the title suggests, the narrator is a cat, owned by Mr. 


4° Zenshi, XX, 563-67. 

5° Not all of Sdseki’s novels are discussed here. My purpose is merely to indicate 
what I believe to be the most significant aspects of Sdseki’s development as a novelist 
and to provide a basis for the interpretation of his intentions. K6jin is the last novel 
discussed. Kokoro and Michikusa are mentioned only in so far as they are relevant 
to our understanding of the novels that precede them. For an examination of Kokoro 
and its relationship with the earlier novels, see my article, “The Implications of 
Sdseki’s Kokoro,” MN XIV (1958-59) .356-70. A few translated passages from Mon 
and Kojin appear both there and in this article. These two novels, however, are much 
more fully discussed here. 
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Kushami iif. The rather obvious device of having a non- 
human tell the story wears thin after a while, and one begins to 
wonder why a man of Sdseki’s taste preservered with it for almost 
five hundred pages. Perhaps the Japanese were then starved for 
an intelligent piece of social satire; at any rate, the first volume 
of Neko * had gone into thirty-five printings by 1914 and had sold 
approximately 40,000 copies.** 

Since Mr. Kushami’s cat is the narrator, all the scenes in the 
novel take place either in the master’s house or in the immediate 
neighborhood. The cat observes Mr. Kushami’s personal habits 
and makes comments about them; for example: 


I seldom see my master. They tell me that he is a teacher by trade. As 
soon as he comes back from the school, he shuts himself up in his study and 
hardly ever comes out. The other members of the household are under the 
impression that he is a tremendous scholar. He is of course pleased to have 
them think so. But actually he is not the hard worker that he is believed to 
be. I have on occasion crept quietly up to the study and caught him taking 
a nap. While napping, he sometimes drools over his book. He has a weak 
stomach, and his face has a sickly lemon-yellowish tinge to it. He is a big 
eater nevertheless, After a huge meal he drinks some Takajasutaze,>> then 
retires to his study and opens a book. He becomes sleepy after two or three 
pages. He drools over his book. This is his nightly schedule. I am only a 
cat, but sometimes I find myself thinking: “ Well, the life of a teacher cer- 
tainly seems easy. If ever I am born a human, I must try to become a teacher. 
Why, if all one has to do is sleep, then surely even a cat an teach.” Of 
course, if you ask him, he’ll tell you there’s nothing more strenuous than being 
a teacher. Every time a friend drops in, he complains bitterly and loudly about 
the difficulties of his profession.5® 


Sometimes the cat is altogether forgotten, and we watch Mr. 
Kushami’s dealings with his friends and unpleasant neighbors 
through our own eyes. 


2 A pun on At —i.e., “sneeze.” 

5° The original edition was published in three volumes. 

54 Zenshi, XX, 568. 

= 2H F* AR—-+. Apparently a popular medicine at the time. [Taka- 
Diastase. This modified product of diastase was patented by Takamine Jokichi m4 

= (1854-1922), hence the name. See Who’s Who in “ Hakushi” in Great Japan 
re HA fee Vol. V (Tokyo, 1930), p. 48 (English text), p. 37 (Japanese text); 
also Gairaigo jiten HBS Be (Tokyo, 1941), pp. 528, 586, under “ Takadiastase ” 
and “ Diastase.” Ed.] 
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Sdseki portrays Kushami—i.e., himself—as an inwardly timid 
man who fondly imagines that he presents a satisfactorily haughty 
exterior to his wife, his children, and his plebeian neighbors. None 
of them takes him seriously, of course. His neighbors in particular 
are inclined to treat him with contempt, for they think of him as 
a mere schoolteacher, almost as poor as themselves. They become 
the allies of Kushami’s chief enemy of the neighborhood, a gross, 
newly rich financier by the name of Kaneda 1, who seems to 
them a personification of worldly power and success. They, with 
the connivance of Mr. Kaneda, make poor Kushami’s daily life 
miserable by resorting to such childish tricks as gathering outside 
his house and shouting an incongruously old-fashioned insult: 
“Badger! Badger! You’re the badger of Imadoyaki @F#!” In- 
deed, well educated though Mr. Kushami is, he is unable to grasp 
the exact nature of the insult which, one gathers, has some sort 
of legendary significance understood only by the lower classes. 
He rushes out, nevertheless, to admonish them. He finds that 
they have somehow all disappeared and goes back to his house 
in angry frustration. 

Mr. Kaneda’s daughter is being courted by a young intimate 
of Kushami, Kangetsu #A. Kangetsu is at the graduate school, 
endlessly grinding a glass ball in an attempt to reduce it to the 
right degree of convexity. The task may take him ten years, but 
he must succeed, for without a Ph. D. he will not win the approval 
of Mr. Kaneda, who does not mind scholars so long as they possess 
the doctor’s degree. Kangetsu’s courtship fails, however, and at 
the end of the novel, we find him giving up his glass-grinding and 
marrying a girl from his home town. 

The insensitive businessman is a familiar type to us now but 
was a relatively new phenomenon in Japan at the time Sdseki 
wrote his novel. That Sdseki was satirizing modern Japanese 
society where a coarse-grained man of recently acquired wealth 
such as Kaneda could attain an almost unassailable social position 
is obvious. What is perhaps more interesting to us is that so early 
in this century, research work for the doctor’s degree had its 
ridiculous aspects in the eyes of a Japanese satirist. 

A more subtly drawn figure is Dokusen Mill, an acquaintance 
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of Kushami. He wears a beard similar to that of a goat, and the 
cat calls him “ Mr. Philosopher.” He is a professional conserva- 
tive, and so articulate and convincing is he in his role that we 
first mistake him for a sincere and dedicated man. But we eventu- 
ally find out from Meitei #4, a pleasant and frivolous lover 
of the fine arts, that Dokusen is a mountebank. The revelation 
comes as a shock to Kushami, at whose house Dokusen has 
recently made a short but powerful speech in defense of the old 
ways: 

It may well be that Western civilization is dynamic and progressive. But 
it is a civilization constructed by men who are destined to live their lives in 
frustration. In Japanese civilization, however, one does not seek comfort in 
change outside of oneself. Its great difference from Western civilization lies 
in its tenet that external things cannot be changed fundamentally. For ex- 
ample, we do not, as do those of the West, try to change the relationship 
between parents and children simply because we find that it is not entirely 
pleasing to us. We try to find peace of mind by accepting the fact that the 
relationship between parents and children cannot be changed. Similarly, we 
have accepted the relationship between husbands and wives, between lords 
and retainers, and between samurai and commoners. Why, we view nature 
itself in the same way. If we cannot visit a neighboring country because 
there are mountains, instead of trying to move them, we try to plan our lives 
on the assumption that they will never be moved. We try to cultivate the 
state of mind which says, “' Though the mountains cannot be moved, I shall 
be satisfied.” .The essence of what I am saying has been grasped by the 
Zennist and the Confucianist.57 


This is satire of a very high order. At any rate, Mr. Kushami 
is completely taken in. “ The master sat and listened,” the cat 
comments. “ He did not even say that he understood or that he 
did not understand. When the strange guest departed, he returned 
to his study. He sat still, his book unopened. He seemed to be 
deep in thought.” 

Aside from other faults, there is, unfortunately, a certain vanity 
detectable in Neko. In Séseki’s depiction of Kushami, or himself, 
he seems to be saying: “See how frank I am about myself. I 
am gullible, pompous, and lazy. Of course, you will see that in my 
ability to laugh at myself, I am unlike other professors.” In 
Michikusa, the autobiographical novel he wrote ten years later, 


*' Ibid., p. 291. 
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one sees none of this vanity. It is more than likely he sensed its 
presence in Neko, for the novel finishes on a note of pity with a 
touch of disgust in it. The last episode ends with the departure 
of Kushami’s friends, who have spent the afternoon in cheerful 
and aimless conversation: 

It is finally evening; the short autumn day is over. The fire in the brazier 
has gone out. Mingled with the ashes are the corpses of cigarettes, lying in 
great confusion. Jolly though the company has been, it must at last have had 
its fill of entertainment. Mr. Dokusen is the first to get up, saying: “It is 
late. I think I'll go.” Then one by one the rest depart, saying: “ Well, I 
think I'll be going too.” The room is suddenly lonely, like a theatre after the 
audience has left. 


The master finishes his dinner and goes into his study. . . . His wife sits 
sewing. The children are asleep, lying side by side. The maid has gone to the 
public bath. 


Knock on the hearts of these seemingly carefree people, and you will hear a 
sound that is somehow sad. Mr. Dokusen, even though he appears to have 
grasped the essence of the universe, must sometimes tread the earth. Mr. 
Meitei may be cheerful, but the world he lives in is not like the world he sees 
in paintings. Mr. Kangetsu has stopped grinding his glass ball and has brought 
back a wife from his native province. This was the reasonable and proper 
thing for him to do, but what a bore it would be if one had always to do the 
reasonable and proper thing... . 

The master’s bad stomach will kill him sooner or later. Old man Kaneda 
has already died from greed. Death is the fate of all things, and if one finds 
nothing useful to do in life, then perhaps the most intelligent thing to do is 
to die early.5® 


And the cat does die shortly afterwards. He drinks his master’s 
beer in the kitchen, then steps out in a drunken stupor and 
drowns. His last words are: “Lord have mercy on my soul, 
have mercy on my soul. I am grateful, I am grateful.” 


Botchan BObBPA 


Botchan was written in 1906. It is told in the first person, and 
its language is the vigorous, everyday speech of Tokyo. The style 
has a certain crudeness which, though fully intended, limits the 
range of expression and prevents the novel from having much 
depth. Sdseki was here trying to develop a style which was free 
from ornateness, and in his quest for naturalness and simplicity, 
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he chose the familiar device of making the protagonist, a not very 
intelligent though well-bred young man, tell the tale. 

Botchan is by no means an artistic failure, and it is not sur- 
prising that it still remains one of the most famous of Japanese 
novels. But it is too simple in execution. We are willing enough 
to grant that as a tale of naiveté Botchan is successful. Simple 
men, however, are never as interesting to read about as compli- 
cated ones, and there is of necessity a certain displeasing artfulness 
in a man of Séseki’s subtlety writing an intentionally simple novel. 

Botchan is not unlike some of Evelyn Waugh’s early novels— 
A Handful of Dust, for example—in that the protagonist is unable 
to cope with the scheming world around him. He is descended 
from a line of hatamoto BEA (shogunal retainers) , and possesses 
the ideal samurai virtues to a fault. He knows he is not intelligent, 
but he is not ashamed of this fact; he has no respect for money 
and therefore never has any; he hates wiliness so much that he 
cannot recognize it in others; he despises physical cowardice and 
is nonplussed to find that it is almost held to be a virtue by his 
contemporaries; and he is intensely loyal to the few friends that 
he has. None of these qualities is of any use to him in the modern 
world, and without the protection that his hereditary rank would 
have given him had he been born before the Restoration, he is 
doomed to live the rest of his life in disappointment and failure. 

The novel is, therefore, in a sense an indictment of modern 
society. But it is doubtful that Sdseki would have admired the 
young man very much in the role of an arrogant hatamoto. For 
the latter then would have been unbearably stupid and, with 
his two swords, rather dangerous. He invites our sympathy be- 
cause he is a failure and because he is an anachronism. I do not 
mean to belittle his virtues; what I am saying is that Sdseki 
asks us to pity rather than admire him. 

The young man is left an orphan early in the novel. He does 
not seem to regret the death of his parents very much, however, 
for they had never loved him. 

The old man never made a pet of me. Mother always took my elder brother’s 


side. My brother had an unpleasantly pale skin and liked to imitate female 
impersonators. Every time the old man saw me, he would say: “ This fellow 
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will never come to any good.” Mother always said: “He is so rough. What 
will become of him?” True, I will never amount to anything. Look at me 
now. No wonder they were worried about my future. All you can say in 
my favor is that I’ve never been to prison.®® 


The only person that likes him is Kiyo #7, an aged woman- 
retainer of the family. She loves him for his honesty and simplicity, 
and the only wish she has is that they will be able to live together 
in a house with an imposing outside gate. She is old-fashioned 
and for reasons known only to herself, is convinced that her 
Botchan will eventually be a success. 

With the six hundred yen that his brother gives him after their 
parents’ death, he gets a diploma in mathematics from a private 
college of doubtful repute. He is offered a post at a high school 
in Shikoku and leaves Kiyo behind in Tokyo. 

She stood on the platform and looked at me through the train window. In a 
small voice she said: “ Perhaps we'll never see each other again. Please take 
good care of yourself.” Her eyes were filled with tears. I didn’t cry. But I 
almost did. The train began to move, and I waited until I thought I was 


safe before I stuck my head out of the window and looked back. But she was 
still standing there. Somehow, she looked terribly small.®° 


He finds the high school little to his liking. The boys are 
malicious and rude, and he finds likeable only one of the masters, 
a rough fellow from a warlike clan. The headmaster is a skilled 
exponent of double-talk and maintains order in the school mostly 
through his ability to confuse utterly the more honest members 
of the staff. Our hero nicknames him “ Badger.” The most danger- 
ous man on the staff, however, is the senior master, who owes his 
exalted position to the fact that he is a university graduate. Much 
to Botchan’s disgust, he always wears a red shirt and is in the 
habit of smoking a meerschaum pipe, which he wipes constantly 
with a colored silk handkerchief. The last item is particularly 
galling to the hero, who believes, in true samurai fashion, that 
such effeminacy in taste is unforgivable. “ Redshirt,” as Botchan 
calls him, is fond of quoting Gorki and such of whom Botchan has 
never heard and carries with him the latest issue of Teikoku 
Bungaku, a smart “little magazine” of those times. He has a 
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man Friday, who teaches art. The latter is a Tokyo townsman 
and shocks Botchan by telling him so when they first meet. 
Botchan considers it a disgrace that such a spineless aesthete 
should have been allowed to represent the great city and fears 
that the barbarians of Shikoku will have been given the wrong 
impression of Tokyo through contact with him. 

Botchan finds life in the small town very boring, and his only 
entertainment is his daily bath in the local hot springs and occa- 
sional visits to the few restaurants in town. The latter are not 
very respectable, however, and when the students see him one 
evening eating noodles in a particularly shabby establishment, 
gossip begins. The matter is alluded to, albeit very obliquely, by 
Redshirt in a staff meeting. 

“Tt would be true to say that schoolmasters are members of the upper 
classes. It is wrong, therefore, that they should always seek enjoyment of 
the material sort. To do so would adversely affect their characters. They are 
human, nevertheless, and they must have entertainment or they would not be 
able to tolerate life in a small, provincial place like this. They should, there- 
fore, go fishing, read good literature, or compose poetry whether of the old or 
the new school. Whatever they decide to do, they must find relaxation in 
those things which are lofty and spiritual.” ® 


Botchan is furious. He remembers overhearing Redshirt discussing 
in honeyed tones with his artist friend a lady by the strange, 
foreign-sounding name of “ Madonna.” He wrongly imagines that 
it is a name that they, in their fondness for foreign words, have 
given their favorite geisha. He gets up and shouts angrily at 
Redshirt: “Tell me, what is so spiritual about going to see 
Madonna? ” 

But wrong as he was in this particular instance, his suspicions 
are proved to have been right after all. When his only friend, the 
wild clansman, is given notice through the machinations of Red- 
shirt, he resigns, and the two of them waylay Redshirt and his 
man Friday as they are leaving a brothel. They begin by arguing, 
but Botchan and his friend are no match for the other two in a 
battle of words. Their only recourse to justice is force, and they 
give Redshirt and the teacher of art a severe beating. 


* Ibid., p. 299. 
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Botchan and his friend leave the provincial town the next day. 
They never see each other again. The novel ends with Botchan’s 
return to Tokyo. 


I did not bother to go to an inn when I reached Tokyo. Carrying my suit- 
case, I went straight to where Kiyo was living. “ Kiyo,” I said as I walked 
in, “I’ve come home.” She cried and said: “ Botchan, you’ve come home at 
last.” I was very happy too, and so I blurted out: “Tl never go to the 
provinces again. Kiyo, you and I will have a house of our own.” 

Later, someone got me a job as an assistant engineer on the metropolitan 
lines. My salary was twenty-five yen a month, and the rent was six yen. 
Kiyo seemed satisfied, even though there was no outside gate to our house. 
But the poor soul died of pneumonia last February. She called me the day 
before she died and said: “ Please, as a favor, bury me in your family temple. 
I'll be happy there, waiting for you to come.” That’s why her grave is in 


Yogen-ji #EYAz at Kobinata NVA fy.” 


Kusamakura 


Kusamakura [Pillow of Grass] appeared in 1906. Though utterly 
different from Neko or Botchan in style and purpose, it still 
belongs to the experimental phase of Sdseki’s career. He wrote 
no other novel like it. It is a work almost totally devoid of 
passion, a conscious attempt to express man’s deep-rooted yearning 
for life without emotional involvements. It is a stylistic tour de 
force and in some ways the most beautiful work that Sdseki wrote. 
He called it “a novel in the manner of a haiku” and said that 
his purpose in writing it was “to leave an impression of beauty 
in the reader’s mind.” * Kusamakura has a fleeting, magical 
quality about it and seems to be expressing a mood rather than a 
series of connected ideas. We see the mountain village and its 
people as though through a gentle mist. We do not want to see 
them more clearly, for to do so would mean a return to harsh 
reality, to the world of passion and pain. But the world of Kusa- 
makura has its own reality. In a sense the narrator, a Tokyo 
painter who visits the village in the mountains, is seeking a world 
that is more profoundly real than the one he has just left. But 
because of its very passionlessness, the world that he seeks is 
closer to the senses than to the mind or the heart. 

So in Kusamakura that which is hidden from us in our daily 


°2 Ibid., pp. 371-72. °8 Zenshi, XX, 457. 
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lives suddenly appears to us in the form of pine trees seen through 
the spring rain, so fine that it is like mist, or the village handyman 
with his packhorse whom we see only for a moment on the moun- 
tain path, for they are soon hidden by the curtain of rain. Most 
of the descriptive passages or dialogues, when considered separ- 
ately, seem at first quite purposeless and sometimes even frivolous; 
but each of them has a place in the whole scheme of the novel, 
and together they do leave a cumulative impression of haunting 
beauty in the reader’s mind. 

The villagers say that the young lady of the hotel is mad. She 
has recently returned, the painter learns, from an unsuccessful 
marriage and now lives with her father, who is more of a retired 
gentleman than a hotel keeper. Miss Nami #83 is a mysterious 
elusive creature, who is understood only by the rector of the Zen 
temple. There is a streak of theatricality in her, but the painter 
sees that it is one of her ways of showing her independence. She 
too desires a life without passion. She is sometimes almost brutally 
frank, but she is only trying to find herself through disregard for 
convention. In none of the scenes is her character fully revealed, 
however, and it would be doing Sdseki a great injustice to sum- 
marize explicitly what is really the total effect of a series of delicate 
suggestions. 

Her remoteness is in keeping with the tone of the novel; for the 
painter, who is the narrator, is an equally remote person and finds 
her interesting only because she shares this quality with him. She 
is gently mocking in her conversations with him, but he does not 
mind; in their very impersonal world, there is no meanness. Even 
in her one act of charity in the novel, she maintains a certain 
aloofness. One day the painter, while lying hidden behind some 
bushes on a hill overlooking the village, sees her speaking to a 
shabbily dressed man. They have obviously met in secret, and 
the painter’s curiosity is aroused. He sees her giving the man her 
purse. They then part. She walks towards the bushes: 


“Maitre! Maitre!” she called twice. “ Well, well,” I thought, “so she 
has seen me.” 

“ What is it? ” I said, as I looked at her over the bushes. My hat fell on 
the grass. 

“ What are you doing in such a place? ” 
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“T was lying here, composing poetry.” 

“ Don’t be dishonest. You saw what happened just now, didn’t you?” 

“ Just now? Just now? Oh, you mean that. Yes, I saw a little.” 

She laughed. “ Why only a little? You should have tried to see more than 
a little.” 

“ Well, to tell the truth, I did see quite a bit.” 

“ Just as I thought. Come here, won’t you? Come out of the bushes,” 

Meekly, I stepped out. 

“Did you want to stay there? ” 

“No, I was thinking of going back to the hotel.” 

“Let’s go back together then.” 

Meekly, I went back to pick up my hat and my painting equipment. I 
then joined Miss Nami, and began to walk with her. 

“Did you get any painting done? ” 

Lid No.” 

“It would seem that you haven’t painted at all since your arrival.” 

“ That is so.” 

“Tsn’t it rather disappointing to have come all this way to paint and then 
not paint a single picture? ” 

“T’m not in the least disappointed.” 

“ Really? Why not?” 

“What difference does it make whether one paints or one doesn’t? ” 

“You are joking,” she said. She then laughed. “ What an easygoing person 
you are.” 

“Tf one can’t be easygoing here, what’s the point of coming to a place like 
this? ” 

“One should be easygoing no matter where one goes. Otherwise, what’s the 
point of living? For example, I am not at all ashamed of having been seen 
back there.” 

“There is no need for you to be ashamed.” 

“Perhaps not. The man you saw with me—what do you think he is? ” 

“ Well now, let me see. I don’t suppose he is terribly rich.” 

She laughed. “‘ You are quite right. Quite a fortuneteller, aren’t you? He 
says he is so poor that he can’t remain in Japan. He came to borrow money 
from me.” 

“Ts that so. Where did he come from? ” 

“From the castle town.” 

“ He certainly came a long way. And where is he going from here? ” 

“ Manchuria, apparently.” 

“ What does he intend to do there? ” 

“Do? Find some money perhaps, or die perhaps—who knows? ” 

I raised my eyes, and glanced quickly at her face. Around her mouth, now 
firmly closed, I saw a trace of a smile about to disappear. I was nonplussed. 

“That man is my husband.” 

Her remark, like a sudden flash of lightning, caught me unawares. I was 
really surprised. I certainly was not expecting to be told such a thing, and 
she, on her part, could not have intended at first to tell me so much about 
herself. 
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“Surprised, aren’t you? ” said the woman. 

“Yes, a little.” 

“ As a matter of fact, he is not my husband any more. We were divorced.” 

“T see. And then—? ” 

“ That’s all there is to tell.” 

“T see. That white-walled house standing on the hill with the tangerine 
trees—it’s very impressive. It’s nicely situated too. Who owns it? ” 

“My elder brother. Let’s stop there on our way back.” 

“For any particular reason? ” 

“Yes. I want to leave something there.” 

“T will come with you then.” 

We came to the path leading up to the house. Below us was the village. 
A hundred yards or so up the hill, we reached the outer gate. From there we 
did not go to the front door but went straight into the garden. She marched 
on as though she owned the house. I followed without hesitation. The garden 
faced the south. I noticed three or four shuro trees. Immediately below the 
mud wall stretched the tangerine orchard. 

The woman sat on the edge of the verandah and said, “ What a lovely view. 
Come and have a look.” 

“Yes, it is nice.” 

It was quiet behind the sliding doors, and there was no sign of life in the 
house. She seemed not to care. She sat still and relaxed, looking at the 
tangerine trees. I was baffled. I wondered. to myself, did she really have a 
reason for coming here? 

There was nothing left for us to say, so we silently gazed at the orchard 
below us. The warm noonday sun shone down on the whole face of the hill. 
The tangerine leaves seemed to fill our eyes with their brilliance; even their 
undersides were shimmering in the sunlight. Then from the shed behind the 
house, a cock began to crow. 

“Qh dear, it must be noon,” she said. “I had entirely forgotten my 
errand... .” 


The painter’s conversation with the Zen priest too has the same 
unreal quality. It is as though the persons are only secondary 
to the surrounding beauty and calm. What they say and do 
really do not matter, for they are ephemeral creatures who cannot 
affect the great eternity that envelops them. The painter and the 
priest sit in a room in the rectory, sipping tea. It is night. The 
priest looks towards the garden and says: 

“ Look at the shadow of that pine tree.” 

“Tt is beautiful.” 


“Ts that all?” 
“ Yes,” 


*¢ Zenshi, III, 148-52. 
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“ But it is more than beautiful. It does not mind if the wind blows.” 

I drink the rest of the tea and put the cup down carefully. I stand up. 

“T’ll accompany you to the gate,” he says, and calls the young novice. 
“ Rydnen! Rydnen! The guest is leaving! ” 

As we come out of the rectory, we hear the cooing of the pigeons. 

“There is nothing so lovable as pigeons. When I clap my hands, they all 
come to me. Would you like to see? ” 

The moon is brighter than ever. The numberless flowers of the magnolia 
tree rise layer after layer towards the sky. In the silence of the spring night, 
the priest claps his hands. The sound is carried away by the breeze. He says, 
“ Aren’t they going to come down? Surely they will.” 

RydGnen looks at me and grins slightly. The priest must think that pigeons 
can see at night. What a carefree life, I think to myself. 

We part at the gate. I look back and see the shadows, one large and one 
small, on the stone pavement. Slowly, as the two walk towards the rectory, 


the shadows fade away.®® 


The last scene takes place in the railway station of the nearest 
big town. The Russo-Japanese war is on, and Nami’s cousin has 
been conscripted. They have come to see him off. The young 
man’s possible fate on the continent arouses no emotion in the 
woman’s heart. But as the train begins to move, the face of her 
husband unexpectedly appears out of a window. He looks at her 
with regret and sorrow. She sees him, and her eyes betray the 
sudden pity that she feels. For a moment at least, her passionless 
world is gone and there is pain. Thus the novelist leaves the world 
of Kusamakura, and does not return to it. 

Shortly after the novel appeared, he wrote to a friend that he 
could never find satisfaction in writing merely haiku-like novels, 
for to do so would be unmanly. He would like to write, he said, as 
though writing were a matter of life and death.” 


Nowaki 3 
Nowaki [Autumn Wind] appeared in January of 1907. It is 
certainly a lesser novel than Kusamakura. But it is far closer in 
spirit to the later works of Sdseki than are its three predecessors. 
He has here begun to describe seriously the tragedy of the world 
around him. 


°5 Ibid., pp. 135-36. 
°° Zenshi, XVIII, 388-89. 
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In construction, Nowaki gives an impression of awkwardness. I 
think that Sdseki’s difficulty here is purely technical. The writer 
does not yet know exactly how to suggest the problems inherent 
in the novel; instead, he states them, thus giving Nowaki an 
unwelcome didactic tone. One’s impression also is that he has 
confidence neither in himself nor the reader. It is perhaps a truism 
to say that the more confident a writer is, the less he seems to 
care about the reader’s ability to understand what he is saying. 
At any rate, it would seem that in fiction at least, clarity is not 
always a virtue. Perhaps for this reason, a good play is often 
more intellectually exciting than a good novel, for the playwright, 
if he is at all competent, can more easily avoid explicitness than 
the novelist. 

An English writer living in the same period and possessing 
Sdseki’s experience and great gifts would probably not have made 
the mistake that Sdseki made in Nowaki. But Sdseki found no 
Japanese predecessor or contemporary worthy of conscious emula- 
tion. Every time he wrote a new kind of novel, he had to create 
a style proper to the genre, in a sense in which very few English 
and French writers have had to do. When he wrote Kusamakura, 
he knew from the start how to establish the right stylistic tone 
for the whole novel. But when he began writing Nowaki, he chose 
a style which was too heavy and which left too little to the imag- 
ination; and once having done so, he had to continue with it for 
the rest of the work. 

There are three principal characters in Nowaki: Shirai HF. 
Takayanagi 49), and Nakano 'f 8. The first two are poor, and 
the last, rich. This rather obvious contrast is again a sign of 
Sdseki’s uneasiness, and though the characters are by no means 
crudely drawn, they never become fully alive. They are almost 
as uninteresting as the creations of a sociological novelist, which 
Sdseki certainly was not. But he could never write a totally bad 
novel, for the simple reason that he was too shrewd an observer 
of society and too well-disciplined an academic to rest satisfied 
with superficialities; and if the three men in Nowaki are uncom- 
fortably close to being types, they are at least complicated enough 
to deserve some serious consideration. 
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Shirai, the oldest of the three, is an university-educated man 
who, because of his conviction that the scholar is society’s most 
valuable asset, is found too outspoken by the authorities of one 
provincial high school after another. He finally gives up teaching 
in disgust and returns to Tokyo to find some other means of liveli- 
hood. He becomes a lowly paid editorial writer for a magazine 
and continues his fight against what he believes to be the grossly 
materialistic outlook of his contemporaries. What makes Sdseki’s 
portrayal of this man sympathetic is that though there is a touch 
of the fanatic in him, he is entirely without malice or envy; there 
is no self-interest in his desire for reform, and his detestation of 
the rich, for example, springs not from his own poverty, but from 
his belief that the rich and the powerful, in their smugness, have 
all but destroyed the spiritual aspirations of Japanese society. He 
is friendless—even his wife regards him as a fanatic with an in- 
comprehensible penchant for martyrdom—but he is quite prepared 
to pay the price of loneliness for his principles and never allows 
himself even the compensation of self-pity or bitterness. 

Takayanagi, a young man recently graduated from the uni- 
versity, is also poor and shares Shirai’s hatred of the rich. But his 
hatred springs from envy. He is ashamed of his poverty and con- 
demns the rich simply because he himself has no money. He in- 
dulges in self-pity and believes that if it were not for the necessity 
of earning his living as a hack translator of textbooks, he would 
write a great novel. There is decency in the young man, however, 
and it is manifested in his attachment to Shirai. Shirai’s poverty 
first attracts the young man, and very soon the latter begins to 
see the nobility of the other. Takayanagi has been too corrupted 
by his own bitterness to have any principles; he finds his salvation, 
therefore, in his loyalty to Shirai. 

In one of the best scenes in the novel, Takayanagi discovers 
the difference between himself and Shirai. They meet by chance 
outside the great walls of Baron Iwasaki’s mansion and take a 
walk. The young man begins to tell the other of his misfortunes. 
Finally, Shirai says: 


“Perhaps you think you are the only lonely person in the world. But I 
am lonely too. There is, however, nobility in being lonely.” 
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Takayanagi failed to understand the other’s meaning. 

“Did you understand? ” asked Mr. Shirai. 

“Nobility? Why? ” 

“Unless you understand what I mean, it will be impossible for you to go 
on living alone. You believe yourself superior to others, and you are lonely 
because others do not recognize your superiority—isn’t that so? But surely, 
if your qualities were of the kind that would be easily recognized, they would 
not be worth much. A man who is understood by geisha and rickshaw men 
can’t amount to very much. It is only when one thinks of oneself as the 
equal of geisha and rickshaw men that one becomes angry and agitated when 
they show contempt. If one is no better than they are, one’s work will be no 
better than something that they might write. It is because one is superior 
to such people that one is able to write something worthwhile. And when 
they are shown a thing that is good, they will despise it, naturally.” 

“T am not worried about geisha and rickshaw men, sir.” 

“What does it matter who they are? What I say holds equally true of 
your fellow graduates. Why, if all university graduates were alike, then 
surely they would all become famous or they would all be nonentities. You, 
I suppose, are confident that only you, among all the graduates, will have 
a name that will be remembered. You must then have decided that there is 
indeed a great difference between yourself and the others, despite the fact 
that they are university men too. Isn’t it rather inconsistent of you, there- 
fore, to grumble about your talents not being recognized by them, when 
you have already decided that you are better than they? ” 

“Ts it because you believe all this, sir, that you work so hard? Do you 
want your name to be remembered? ” 

“Tt is a little different with me. What I just said applies to you only. 
I spoke as I did because it was my impression that you wanted to leave a 
great work to posterity.” 

“ Please tell me, if you don’t mind, why you work so hard. I want to know.’ 

“T have no trust in such a thing as reputation, and so I don’t care what 
happens to my name. It is for my own satisfaction that I work for the good 
of the world. I may become infamous, my name may become odious to 
others—why, I may even end up mad. But what can I do about it? I work 
like this because if I don’t, I will be dissatisfied. And I say to myself, if this 
is the only way I can find satisfaction, then it is the only true way for me. 
What can a man do but follow his own way to truth? Man is a moral creature, 
and so the most noble thing he can do is to follow the true way as he 
knows it. And if a man walks along his path to truth, why, even the gods 
will have to step aside to let him pass. Who cares about Iwasaki’s walls? ” 
And he laughed.* 


Nakano, on the other hand, is rich. He is also more generous 
and pleasanter than his friend Takayanagi. But despite his 
pleasantness, he is a limited human being, for he does not know 
what suffering is. We have no liking for Takayanagi, but he 


°7 Zenshi, III, 367-69. 
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moves us more, perhaps because no matter what it may do to a 
man, there is something strangely ennobling in the mere act of 
suffering. Nakano is never as mean as Takayanagi, and he is 
sincere in his desire to help his friend. But Takayanagi resents 
him, not only because of his wealth, but also because of his 
inability to understand really the misery of poverty and loneliness. 
Early in the novel, Nakano comes across Takayanagi sitting 
dejectedly on a park bench. Nakano takes him to a restaurant 
and treats him to a European lunch. Takayanagi says: 

“You are a fortunate fellow. You have nothing to be dejected about.” He 
had pushed away his plate with the half-finished steak on it. He was now 
smoking a cigarette. He looked at his friend. His friend was busily eating. 
He made a quick, negative gesture with his right hand, expressing his dis- 
agreement. 

“So, I have nothing to be dejected about. And having no cause for 
dejection, I am a sort of fatuous fellow, is that it? ” he said. 

Takayanagi’s lips moved slightly, as though he was about to say something. 
But he remained silent. The other continued: 

“T also was at the university for three years, remember? You know very 
well that I have read not a few philosophical and literary works. Whatever 
your impression of me may be, I think I am aware of the misery that exists 


in the world.” 
“Yes, you’ve read about it,” said Takayanagi in the manner of a man 
looking down at the valley from the mountain top.®® 


Nakano then insists that he too has much to worry about. But 
Takayanagi remains skeptical, for he knows that Nakano is a 
happy man who, for the sake of his friend, is trying unsuccessfully 
to disguise his happiness. 

That Nakano cannot really sympathize with Takayanagi be- 
comes clear when he discusses him with his pretty fiancée. This 
scene, incidentally, is full of passages the like of which one does 
not find in his later novels. The author inserts his own comments 
whenever he can, in a self-conscious and rather old-fashioned at- 
tempt at increasing the romantic mood of the scene; for example: 
“ Love is earnest. It is also deep, because it is earnest. But love is 
also a game. Being a game, it floats. The only things that lie deep 
and yet float are the weeds at the bottom of the sea and youthful 


love.” © 


°8 Tbid., pp. 267-68. °° Ibid., p. 349. 
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But the dialogue, as always, is good, and it brings out beauti- 
fully the essential selfishness of two rich and happy people in love. 


These spoilt yet good people play at their profound game in the beautifully 
decorated room. Outside the room, the cold autumn sky stretches over the 
world. Under it suffer Mr. Shirai and others like him. Under it the Takayanagis 
live their lonely lives. But these two young people are good people. 

“You were with Mr. Takayanagi at the concert the other day, weren’t 
you? ” says the girl. 

“Yes. I didn’t mean to go with him, but I bumped into him on my way 
to the concert, so I asked him to join me. He was standing sadly outside 
the zoo, looking at the leaves that had fallen from the cherry trees. J felt 
rather sorry for him.” 

“It was good of you to ask him. Is he ill? ” 

“T did notice that he coughed. I shouldn’t think that it’s anything serious.” 

“ But he looks so pale.” 

“ The fellow is so neurotic, he drives himself ill. When I try to comfort 
him, he becomes sarcastic. He’s become very odd of late.” 

“ That’s too bad. What is the matter with him? ” 

“ Perhaps it’s disappointment in love.” 

“Who can tell? He chooses to be alone, and regards the whole world as 
his enemy. There is nothing I can do.” 

“No one has told me if it is. Perhaps we ought to find him a wife. That 
might do him good.” 

“ Well, why don’t you? ” 

“That’s easier said than done. His wife would have a rather hard time 
with him, he’s so difficult.” 

“ But if he gets married, he may improve.” 

“Perhaps, but it’s in his nature to be pessimistic. His illness is chronic 
melancholia, I think.” 

She laughed. “ How did he get this illness? ” 

“T don’t know. Perhaps he inherited it. Or perhaps something happened 
when he was a child... .” 7° 


Takayanagi, as a matter of fact, is truly ill and eventually dis- 
covers that he is suffering from an advanced case of tuberculosis. 
The doctor advises him to leave Tokyo and go to a warmer place. 
Nakano forces him to accept a hundred yen. Takayanagi takes 
the money only on the condition that Nakano will accept the 
manuscript of the novel that he will write while he is away. It is 
a theatrical gesture on Takayanagi’s part, but he must retain his 
pride. 

He visits Shirai to tell him that he is leaving Tokyo. As he 
enters the living room, he finds that there is another visitor. He 


7° Tbid., pp. 350-51. 
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is a moneylender. When Takayanagi discovers that Shirai cannot 
pay back the loan, he suddenly produces the money that Nakano 
has given him and gives it to the moneylender. Shirai has a 
manuscript by his side, a work that no publisher will take. Taka- 
yanagi begs to be given it. The novel ends as he leaves the house 
with Shirai’s manuscript under his arm. He will give it:to Nakano. 

The last scene, therefore, is rather melodramatic, and one can- 
not but feel that what Sdseki was trying to suggest here deserved 
more careful treatment. 

Takayanagi’s quixotic act has a great deal of significance for 
him, for it is his way of admitting that the great novel he was 
going to write has never been more than a wishful dream. He 
has come to realize his own emptiness and cannot bear to live 
any longer in his terrible isolation. He, therefore, tries to redeem 
himself by sacrificing not only his selfish ambition, but also his 
slender hope of prolonging his life. 


Sanshird =988 

Sanshiré, which appeared in 1908, is regarded as the first part 
of a trilogy, the other two parts being Sorekara €%1%26 [And 
Then—] and Mon FA [The Gate]. It belongs without question 
to the latter half of Sdseki’s writing career, for its construction 
shows none of the faults we have seen in Nowaki. There is no 
stylistic break between the dialogue and the narrative; Sdseki’s 
prose flows along with great ease and is free of the particular 
mannerisms present in his earlier works. One finds here no self- 
conscious artistry, no obvious attempt at dramatic effect. 

Sanshiré, however, is an extremely dull work. It has almost no 
plot and is exasperatingly uneventful. In all his later novels, the 
reactions of the characters to situations are a little too passive, 
_ and even when they react violently, they seem to know that they 
~ are doing so in vain. The shadow of doom hangs over all of them, 
and there is nothing they can do in this life to escape it. It is 
only the acuteness of their suffering that gives them significance. 
The one heroic quality that Sdseki’s protagonists possess is their 
. capacity for suffering, and his novels interest us only so long as 
* this capacity has magnitude. 
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Sanshiré, the main character of the novel, is too young to move 
us, however. He is still too full of hope to know that pain is not 
momentary but a permanent condition of man’s life. Sanshiré 
is really little more than an introduction to the novels that will 
follow, as the disillusionment of Sanshiré’s first love is no more 
than the first step towards greater suffering. Sanshird never ap- 
pears again in Sdseki’s works, but we know that he is the kind 
of youth for whom life holds nothing but profound disappoint- 
ment. Viewed therefore as the story of a youth whose future 
would be like that of the more mature protagonists of the later 
novels, Sanshir6 has some purpose. But by itself, it seems to be 
without much significance. 

The novel begins with Sanshiré on a train en route to Tokyo. 
He has just graduated from a provincial college and is going to 
the great city to study at the university. He is an awkward, shy 
youth, who has no inkling of what life in Tokyo will be like. 

On the train he enters into a conversation with a man much 
older than himself. Despite the man’s indifferent manner, San- 
shird is attracted to him. The relationship deepens when they 
meet again by chance in Tokyo. The older man’s name is Hirota 
RH, and he teaches at a college in Tokyo. Though their friend- 
ship is not the central theme of the novel, the reader guesses that 
it is Hirota that Sanshiré will eventually turn to for solace. 

In Kokoro st [The Heart], a similar friendship is treated in 
greater detail. It has been said that there is a suggestion of homo- 
sexuality here. But what constitutes homosexual love and what 
does not is a question so dependent on what we mean by the term 
“ homosexual ” that it would be futile to attempt an answer. I 
doubt that Sdseki would have admitted the legitimacy of such a 
question. What is relevant to our understanding of the relation- 
ship is that the love of Sensei 364: for the nameless young man / 
in Kokoro, and of Hirota for Sanshiré, springs from pity, while | 
that of the younger men springs from a vague recognition of their 
own ultimate fate. Sensei and Hirota are irresistibly drawn to /} 
their youthful companions because they see in the latter the ter- | 
rible sensitivity to pain that they themselves have been cursed | 
with. The older man and the younger man of course share the | 
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same characteristic of extreme loneliness; they recognize in each 
other a certain alienation from the world around them and come 
together instinctively, seeking protection and understanding. 

Through a family acquaintance Sanshird meets Mineko 3<i@-+-, 
whose sophistication and beauty awe him. She is a passionate girl, 
who is in search of a man who will lead her out of her emotional 
confusion, but he is too awkward to be the masterful lover that 
she needs. In the end Mineko marries a suave gentleman some 
years older than herself. Sanshird’s friend, Yojirs SKBB, who is 
shrewder than he is, tells him that he has been a fool to think that 
Mineko would marry a man her own age. 


“Why? I'll tell you. Compare young men and women in their early 
twenties. Women, you will find, are far superior. They will always make 
fools of men who are no older than themselves. Even a woman doesn’t want 
to marry someone she doesn’t respect. Of course, conceited women are an 
exception to this rule. As for them, they can only marry men they despise 
or remain single. You agree, don’t you, that daughters of rich men and so 
on are often that way. Many of them do marry and live despising their 
husbands. Miss Mineko is much nicer than that. Anyone who wants to court 
her has to be aware of the fact that she won’t even think of marrying a man 
she doesn’t admire. That’s why the likes of you and me have no right to hope 
to marry her.” 74 


Shortly before this conversation, Sanshird goes to see Hirota. 
He knows by this time that he has lost Mineko. They begin to 
talk about marriage. Hirota is a bachelor and remarks that many 
men for various reasons find it difficult to marry. Sanshiré asks: 


“ What kind of men? ” 

“ Well, for example—,” he began to say, then became silent. He continued 
to puff at his cigarette. “ Here’s a man, a certain fellow I know. His father 
died early, and he grew up relying entirely on his mother. Then she became 
ill. Just before she died, she called him to her bedside and told him to go 
to Mr. X for help after her death. The boy had never heard of this man. He 
asked her why he should go to him rather than someone else. She said 
nothing. He asked again. Finally, in a faint voice she said that Mr. X was 
his real father.—It’s only a story, of course, but let’s assume that such a man 
exists. Wouldn’t you say that he would quite naturally have little faith in 
marriage? ” 

“‘T doubt that there are many such men.” 

“No, there aren’t many, but they do exist.” 


™ Zenshi, V, 290-91. 
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“ But sir, you are not one of them? ” 

He laughed. 

“You have a mother, I believe.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“And your father? ” 

“ He is dead.” 

“My own mother died the year after the promulgation of the consti- 
tution.” 72 


This is the only passage in the novel that gives us a hint of the 
tragedy of Hirota’s life. One cannot but feel that Sdseki would 
have written a more interesting novel had he made Hirota, not 
Sanshiré, the principal character, for this short dialogue gives 
Hirota a depth which Sanshiré, because of his innocence, does 
not possess. 

Just as Sanshiré is only potentially a tragic figure, so is Sdseki 
at this point only potentially a tragic writer. Nowaki is a richer 
novel than Sanshiré, though it is more crudely executed. It would 
seem that Sdseki was not yet able to combine restraint and 
naturalness of style with richness of content. 

The young man’s craving for companionship in the big city, the 
strangely nostalgic quality of his first love, the girl’s kindness and 
her inevitable cruelty, her helplessness and pride, the sympathy 
that Hirota immediately feels for the quiet young man—all these 
are beautifully and delicately expressed; but for all its polish, 
Sanshiré fails to move us. 


Sorekara € 12? 6 


A year later, Sorekara [And Then—] appeared. Its protagonist, 
Daisuke #8, is a maturer and more complicated figure than 
Sanshird. The novel is therefore intrinsically more interesting > 
than its predecessor. Its one great fault is that its brooding, 
deeply analytical tone is maintained throughout without relief. 
It has its own kind of perfection, however, in that nothing start- / 
lingly unnatural or accidental is allowed to mar its realism. , 
Furthermore, Séseki does manage to hold the reader’s interest by 
the sheer power of his disciplined mind. Despite his lifelong dis- 


78 Ibid., pp. 278-79. 
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} like of the scholarly profession, there is no doubt that without 
those years of reading and reflection behind him, he could never 
have written as intelligent a novel as Sorekara. His great con- 
tribution to the Japanese novel as a whole was the unashamedly 
reflective character that he introduced to what was traditionally 
a popular art form. 

Daisuke is without doubt a symbol of the disillusionment of 
intelligent young Japanese who have reached their maturity after 
the Russo-Japanese War. Japan has now attained her goal of 
world recognition as an independent, modern power, and the 
struggle for recognition has now been replaced by the struggle 
for survival. Industrial expansion resulting from the war has 
introduced a new kind of insecurity, and thus selfishness and 
cruelty, into Japanese society. The ethical tenets of the society, 
however, have not changed to meet the new needs of the people. 
Men, therefore, can live contentedly in this state of sharp incon- 
sistency only if they are stupid or hypocritical. Sdseki’s point is 
that it is the intelligent and honest men that suffer most in this 
kind of society. 

There is nothing that Daisuke can do to prevent the increasing 
alienation of himself from his father, a successful financier of 
samurai stock who was born some years before the Restoration. 
Nor can he prevent the final quarrel between himself and his 
elder brother who, though a tolerant and not unintelligent man, 
cannot understand Daisuke’s need to do the unconventional thing. 

Daisuke is now thirty and lives alone in a house with an elderly 
maid and a young man-servant. He lives in idleness, on a monthly 
allowance that his father grudgingly gives him. Daisuke is well 
aware of his own unreasonableness in insisting on his independence 
and at the same time relying on his father for support. It is proof 
of Sdseki’s honesty that the courageous streak in Daisuke remains 
hidden until near the end of the novel. Through most of Sorekara, 
the protagonist is an almost despicable figure. 

The lonely and idle life that Daisuke leads inevitably makes 
him self-centered. More through boredom than anything else, 
Daisuke has become a hypochondriac, despite the fact that he 
has an unusually robust physique of which he is childishly proud. 
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His slight neuroticism does not prevent him from being a very 
self-contained man, however, and he does not allow the discom- 
forts of others to upset his general equanimity. The novel opens 
with Daisuke waking from a night’s sleep: 

He looked by his pillow and saw lying on the floor a double camellia. He 
remembered distinctly the sound of this flower falling during the night. To 
his ear it had sounded like a rubber ball that had been thrown down from the 
ceiling above him. He had assured himself then that the sound was exaggerated 


by the quiet of the night. Nevertheless, he had put his right hand over his 
heart and felt the steady, encouraging pulse before going to sleep.7? 


The morning paper has been placed by his bedside. He glances 
through it and then gets up and goes to the bathroom: 

There he carefully brushed his teeth. They were strong and even, and they 
were a constant source of pleasure to him. He stripped to the waist and 
wiped his chest and shoulders in a massaging motion. His fine-textured skin 
seemed to glow, as though he had rubbed oil into it and then wiped it off... . 
He then combed his black hair, which did not need the help of oil to be neat. 
His moustache too lay neatly and obediently, covering his upper lip in tasteful 
fashion. He continued to stare into the mirror as he stroked his plump cheeks. 
He moved his hands as a woman would when making up her face.”4 


He staves off ennui gossiping with his man-servant or, when he 
visits his father’s house, with his sister-in-law. He visits the 
theatre as often as possible and occasionally goes to a geisha 
house. He pretends to himself that his way of life is the only 
possible one for a civilized man. 

Outwardly at least, he is a frivolous man, and even he himself 
does not realize that this life without commitment cannot last 
forever. His irresponsibility is largely an expression of rebellion 
against his upbringing. His father has unwittingly alienated his 
son by being the strict Confucian parent with ideals impossibly 
out of keeping with the modern world and with his own private 
practices. Whether outdated or not, the old man’s code of ethics 
has stood him in good stead, however, and he has never had reason 
to doubt its utility and therefore its validity. He fails to under- 
stand his younger son, whose shrewdness he has always under- 
estimated. Whenever Daisuke visits the family house, his father 
lectures to him. He says on one occasion: 


78 Zenshi, VI, 5. *¢ Ibid., p. 6. 
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“A man shouldn’t always think of himself. There is society to think of, 
and there is one’s country. One cannot be fully satisfied unless one tries to 
do something for other people. Surely, even you can find no satisfaction in 
living as idly as you do. It’s different with the lower classes, of course. But 
how can a man of your background and education be content to live in idle- 
ness? One enjoys the benefit of whatever one has learnt only when one puts 


it into practice. . . . You don’t have to go into business if you don’t like it. 
There is no reason to suppose that the only way to be of service to Japan 
is to make money. . . . I will continue to support you. After all, I may die 


quite soon, and I won’t be able to take any of my money with me, So don’t 
worry about your monthly allowance. But bestir yourself and do something. 
Do whatever you wish to do for the good of your country. You are already 
thirty, aren’t you? ” 75 


That the old man’s notion of patriotism strangely coincides with 
his self-interest is a thought that has often occurred to Daisuke. 
But he sits and listens obediently, for he dares not openly oppose 
his father, without whose financial assistance he cannot live as 
comfortably as he likes. He does not dislike his father but he feels 
little sympathy for him. 

“ Daisuke thought of those men of the past who felt, wept, and 
became excited for selfish reasons and yet managed, through their 
ignorance, to convince themselves that they were being completely 
altruistic and who, because of this conviction, were able to bend 
others to their will. He envied them.” 

That Daisuke also deludes himself, we see in his conversation 
with Hiraoka [fi]. The latter is an old university friend who has 
recently returned with his wife Michiyo =F f* from a provincial 
city. His firm has fired him—the reader gathers that he was 
caught embezzling the office funds—and he is now without work. 
He is bitter and desperately afraid of poverty. They meet in 
Tokyo for the first time in three years, and each sees that the 
other has changed. Daisuke’s personality has become more aloof 
and cold and Hiraoka’s more twisted. Hiraoka cannot hide his 
envy of Daisuke’s security, and his envy soon turns to ill-concealed 
anger when he senses Daisuke’s contempt for those who struggle 
so hard to survive. Daisuke becomes defensive and tries to justify 
his kind of life. He is a little too glib perhaps, but he is not being 
totally insincere: 


78 Ibid., pp. 32-38. 7 Ibid., p. 198. 
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“You ask me why I don’t work. That I don’t is not my fault. It is really 
the fault of the world around us. . . . Look at Japan. She is the kind of 
country that can’t survive unless she borrows money from the West. In spite 
of this, she tries to play the role of a first-class power; she tries to force her 
way into the company of first-class powers. . . . She is like a frog trying to 
be as big as a cow. Of course, she will soon burst. This struggle affects you 
and me, and everybody else. Because of the pressure of competition with the 
West, the Japanese have no time to relax and think and do something worth- 
while. They are brought up in an atmosphere of tension and frugality and 
then are made to engage in furious activity. No wonder they are all neurotics. 
Talk to them, you will find they are all fools. They think of nothing except 
themselves and their immediate needs. Look all over Japan, and you won’t 
find one square inch that is bright with hope. It is dark everywhere. Standing 
in the middle of this darkness, what can I, alone, say or do that will be 
of use? ” 77 


Daisuke knows that he and Hiraoka will never return to their 
old friendship, but he does not feel much sorrow: 

He knew that he and Hiraoka had finally become separated. Every time 
he met him, he felt as if he were speaking to him from a great distance. But 
in truth he felt this way about everybody he met. He thought, “ Present- 
day society is no more than an aggregate of isolated human beings. The 
ground under us may be continuous, but the houses we build on it are 
separated. And the people who live in them have become separated from one 
another. What is civilization but something that makes of men isolated, 
helpless creatures? ” 78 


It is Michiyo that destroys Daisuke’s protective coating of 
aloofness. He had loved her before her marriage to Hiraoka but 
in his foolish desire to play the dutiful friend, had acted as medi- 
ator between Hiraoka and Michiyo. Michiyo, whose mother and 
brother had shortly before died of typhoid, was in no position to 
reject Hiraoka’s suit. Though she was in love with Daisuke, she 
was forced to marry Hiraoka. 

When Daisuke meets her again in Tokyo, he discovers that he 
still loves her. His love is now fortified by pity for her and regret 
for his past stupidity. The strain of her unhappy marriage and 
the recent death of her only child have undermined her health 
and brought her to the verge of a nervous breakdown. She behaves 
with great restraint towards Daisuke, but he sees that she is also 
in love with him and that she has never loved her husband. He 


7 Ibid., pp. 82-88. 78 Ibid., p. 112. 
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realizes what a terrible thing it was that he did to her. Like 
Takayanagi in Nowaki, he finally admits to himself that his life 
thus far has been purposeless and cowardly. One day, when 
Mishiyo visits him, he confesses his love to her with touching 
simplicity: “ You are very necessary to me.” 

There is nothing they can do but tell Hiraoka the truth about 
themselves. There will be a scandal, followed by ostracism. But 
Daisuke knows that any kind of life with Michiyo will be better 
than a continuation of his previous loveless existence. Because of 
his earlier frivolity and cynicism, his courageous decision moves 
us all the more. 

He saw what the future held for him and prepared himself for the coming 
struggle. First, there would be his father to contend with, then his elder 
brother and his sister-in-law, and after them Hiraoka. When his battles with 
them were over, there would still be that great machine-like thing called 
society, which took absolutely no notice of a person’s freedom or his sentiments. 
To him, society now seemed a dark monstrous thing. “I will fight them 
all,” he thought.7® 


He writes a letter to Hiraoka, asking him to come to his house. 
A few days later, Hiraoka appears, and explains that he could 
not come sooner because he has been nursing Michiyo. There is a 
beautiful touch of irony here, for it is the first time in the book 
that Hiraoka shows he has not entirely lost his affection for 
Michiyo. Furthermore, Michiyo’s sudden illness reminds us that 
Daisuke is helpless even after his acceptance of responsibility, 
for it is Hiraoka, not he, who can take care of her. 

Daisuke asks Hiraoka to give Michiyo her freedom. After 
Hiraoka’s initial anger has abated, Daisuke says quietly: 


“You have never loved Michiyo.” 

“ So? ” 

“Yes, I know, it’s not my place to say so, but I must. What really matters 
now is that you don’t love her.” 

“ And you are blameless? ” 

“T love Michiyo.” 

“ What right have you to love another man’s wife? ” 

“Tt’s too late now to say that. By law, you own her. But she is a human 
being; you can’t possess her as you would a piece of furniture. You can’t. 
hope to own her heart. You can’t tell her whom to love and when to love. 


7° Ibid., p. 228. 
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A husband’s right doesn’t stretch that far. It was your duty as a husband to 
see to it that she loved no one else.” 

“ All right,” said Hiraoka; he seemed to be trying desperately to control 
his emotion: “let’s say that you are right in assuming that I have never 
loved Michiyo.” His fists were clenched. Daisuke waited for him to finish. 
Hiraoka then said unexpectedly: “Do you remember what happened three 
years ago?” 

“Tt was three years ago that you married Michiyo.” 

“Yes. Do you remember everything well? ” 

Daisuke’s mind was suddenly filled with memories. They seemed to burn 
like a torch in the night. 

“It was you that offered to act as mediator between me and Michiyo.” 

“Only after you had confessed to me your desire to marry her.” 

“T haven’t forgotten. I am still grateful to you for your goodwill then.” 
For a moment Hiraoka seemed to be lost in thought. Then he said: 

“You and I had walked through Ueno and were walking down towards 
Yanaka. It had been rainmg and the road was muddy. We talked all the 
way from the museum, and just as we reached that bridge, you wept for 
me.” 

Daisuke was silent. 

“Never have I felt so grateful for anyone’s friendship as I did then. J 


was so happy that night, I couldn’t go to sleep. The moon was out, I 
remember. I stayed awake until it had disappeared.” 
As though in a dream Daisuke said, “I was pleased too.” Hiraoka would 


not let Daisuke say any more. He cried out, 

“Why did you weep like that for me? Why did you promise to act as 
mediator? If you were going to do a thing like this, why didn’t you ignore 
me that night? What did I ever do to you, that you should do such a terrible 


thing to me? ” 8° 


Characteristically, Daisuke apologizes not for trying to take 
Michiyo away from Hiraoka, but for having been so stupid as to 
allow his sentimental and artificial notion of friendship to override 
his love for her. Hiraoka finally admits defeat. He agrees to let 
Michiyo come to Daisuke, but only after she has recovered from 
her present illness. Until then, he cannot permit Daisuke to 
see her. 


Daisuke jumped up from his seat as though he had felt a sudden electric 


shock. 
“Now I know! You intend to let me see her after she is dead! That’s a 


terrible, cruel thing to do!” 
Daisuke went around the table, and grabbing Hiraoka’s shoulder with his 


right hand. began to shake him. “ Terrible! Terrible! ” 


®° Ibid., pp. 260-62. 
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Hiraoka saw the look of crazed fear in Daisuke’s eyes. He stood up with 
Daisuke’s hand still on his shoulder. 

“You know that I would never do such a thing,” he said, placing his hand 
on Daisuke’s. They looked at each other, as though the devil had possessed 
them both. 

“You must calm down,” Hiraoka said. 

“T am calm,” Daisuke said, but his words were uttered in short, panting 
breaths.*1 


We too are not very sure that Hiraoka means what he says. 

Soon after, Daisuke’s father receives a letter from Hiraoka 
officially informing him of Daisuke’s request to be given Michiyo. 
Whether Hiraoka has written the letter as an act of vengeance 
or merely as a necessary formality, Sdseki does not tell us. The 
father is furious, for he has been trying to induce his son to marry 
the daughter of an important provincial landowner. He has almost 
convinced himself that he wants the marriage to take place be- 
cause the girl is a distant connection of a past benefactor of his. 
At any rate, he is furious, and sends his first son to Daisuke to 
find out if all that Hiraoka says is true. 


“ Pointing to Hiraoka’s letter which was now lying on the table, Daisuke’s 
elder brother asked in a low voice: 

“Ts it all true?” 

“ Yes, it is,’ Daisuke answered simply. 

The fan in his brother’s hand suddenly became still. He looked shocked. 
For a while, the two brothers were silent. Then the elder brother said 
incredulously: 

“‘ Whatever made you do such a stupid thing? ” Daisuke remained silent. 

“You could have married any girl you wanted,” said his brother. Daisuke 
still refused to speak. The brother persisted: 

“ After all, you are not an innocent child. You’ve been around. What was 
the point of spending all that money in that worldly way of yours, if you 
were going to end up doing such a gauche thing? ” 

Daisuke lacked the strength and the will to begin explaining himself at 
this stage. For until very recently he had thought exactly as his brother did. 

“ Your sister-in-law has been crying over you.” 

“Ts that so?” said Daisuke. His words might have been uttered in a 
dream. 

“Father is furious.” 

There was no response from Daisuke. He gazed at his brother as though 
from a distance. 

“T have always found it difficult to understand you. But I did not let 
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that bother me, thinking that some day you would make sense to me. Now 
I know I’ve been mistaken. I have no choice but to admit that you are 
totally incomprehensible to me. There is nothing so dangerous in this world 
as incomprehensible people. One can never be sure what they will do or what 
they are thinking. Of course, you aren’t bothered, since you can tell yourself 
that what you think and what you do is your own business. But what 
about your father’s and my social position? Surely, even you must be aware 
of this thing called family honor? ” 

But these words fell on deaf ears. . . . In his heart Daisuke was confident 
that he had done the right thing. He was satisfied. The only person that 
would understand his satisfaction was Michiyo. . . .°? 


His brother then tells him that since he has shown no inclina- 
tion to apologize or to regret his foolishness, there is nothing he 
can do to check their father’s anger. Daisuke will be disowned. 


“T understand,” answered Daisuke simply. 

“You're a fool,” said his brother in a loud voice. Daisuke did not raise 
his bowed head. 

“You're an idiot,” said his brother. “Such a glib, talkative fellow you used 
to be. Now, at a time like this, you behave like a deaf mute. You don’t seem 
to care what happens to your father’s name. What was the good of all that 
education you received? ” 

He picked up the letter from the table. The room was quiet except for the 
sound of the letter being folded. He put it back in the envelope and placed 
it in his pocket. 

This time he spoke in a normal tone of voice: “I am going now.” Daisuke 
bowed in polite farewell. 

“T also will not see you again,” said his brother as he left for the front hall.8* 


Daisuke remains in the room for a brief while after his brother’s 
departure, then suddenly gets up and leaves the house, telling his 
servant that he is going to look for a job. It is oppressively hot 
outside, and he begins to feel that the whole world around him is 
burning. He jumps onto a tram. He gazes through the window 
at the street, and his eyes seem to see nothing but the color of 
brilliant red. He resolves to remain on the tram until the hot, 
burning sensation in his head has dissipated. 

Thus the novel ends. We do not know what will become of 
Daisuke and Michiyo. Indeed, we do not even know that he will 
see her again. Nor are we sure that the world will ever stop 
burning for Daisuke. 


82 Tbid., pp. 270-71. *8 Ibid., p. 272. 
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Mon F4 


Mon [The Gate] is the last of the trilogy and was written less 
than a year after Sorekara. It is an infinitely sad novel, full of 
gentle compassion. Sdsuke 3:4, the protagonist, is a far humbler 
and therefore more sympathetic figure than Daisuke. He is older 
and less rebellious. He has ceased to struggle against the injustice 
of others and the unkindness of fate. He will never be able to 
attain peace in this world, however, for he is imprisoned by the 
memory of the wrong he has done and by his love and pity for 
his wife. 

It was while he was a student at the university in Kyoto that 
he betrayed Yasui #4, a close friend. What Oyone 467K was to 
Yasui, Sdseki does not say. But we guess that she was his wife. 
By taking her away from Yasui, Sosuke not only ruined his own 
career, but his friend’s also. They both had to leave the university 
before completing their studies—Sdsuke because he was asked by 
the university to go, and Yasui because he could not bear to 
remain in Kyoto any longer. 

After years of wandering in the provinces, Sdsuke and Oyone 
have returned to Tokyo, their native city. They are now in their 
early thirties. They are childless and live quietly in a dingy house. 
Sdsuke has a lowly position in the civil service which pays him 
just enough to enable them to live in genteel poverty. Their life 
is uneventful. They do not hope or wish to live differently, for 
they have come to realize that the little happiness that remains 
to them is all in each other’s company. Sometimes they wonder 
what has become of Yasui, who, they have heard, has gone to 
Manchuria; but they do not mention his name, for each knows 
that to do so would bring pain to the other. 

They are dull people. In their effort to protect themselves from 
the world around them, they have become insensitive to every- 
thing except to each other’s suffering. 

“ They had not always been disinterested in the lives of others 
in this world. Their disinterest was forced on them by society, 
which had pushed them into a small corner, and then had coldly 
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turned its back on them. . . . And finding that they had lost 
breadth in their lives, they tried to find consolation in depth.” * 

Their lives are therefore extremely monotonous. Sdsuke goes 
to work in the morning and returns in the evening. Oyone sits 
in the house all day, waiting for him to come back. Their dinner 
conversation is desultory; there is little they can talk about since 
they have no friends and few interests. They are hardly a fitting 
subject for a novel; but Mon is, to my mind, the warmest of all 
Sdseki’s novels. This may be true because of all his protagonists, 
Sdsuke is the most appealing. Kokoro may on the whole be a 
more moving work, but there is an unpleasant streak of selfishness 
and coldness in its protagonist, Sensei, which sometimes repels 
us and which is not present in Sdsuke. Sensei protests that he 
loves his wife, but Sdseki puts no life into Sensei’s love nor into 
his wife. Oyone has far greater reality and depth than the wife 
in Kokoro, and the love between her and Sdsuke, for all its quiet- 
ness, brings her, and thus her husband, far closer to the reader’s 
heart. The coldness in Sensei has been brought about by K’s 
violent death. His betrayal is far more cruel than Sdsuke’s, not 
in intention certainly, but in its ultimate effect. As a result Sensei’s 
humanity is at least in part destroyed by his consciousness of the 
enormity of his crime. Sdsuke suffers from guilt too, but his 
suffering has in a sense made up for his betrayal of Yasui. The 
mere fact that Yasui is still alive permits Sdsuke’s love for Oyone 
to remain intact and prevents his loneliness from destroying him. 

They can never be entirely forgetful of the past, and because of 
this, Sdsuke sometimes unwittingly loses his gentleness towards 
Oyone. 

They lived huddled together like those upon whom the sun has never shone 
and who have learned to feel warmth only in each other’s arms. Sometimes 


when their suffering became almost unbearable, Oyone would say: 

“ But there’s nothing we can do about it.” And Sdsuke would say: 

“We'll try to bear it.” 

The meaning of resignation and patience, they understood; but they seemed 
hardly ever to feel that emotion which we call hope. They rarely spoke of 
the past. Indeed, they seemed to have tacitly agreed never to talk about 
it. Oyone would sometimes say consolingly to her husband: 
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“T’m sure something nice will happen to us eventually. I’m sure life isn’t 
meant to be always unhappy.” Sdsuke would then feel that fate had borrowed 
his wife’s voice and was mocking him. He would remain silent and smile 
bitterly. If his wife happened to say more, unaware of her husband’s smile, 
he would say sharply: 

“What right have we to hope? ” Oyone would then realize the effect that 
her words had had on her husband and become silent. They would gaze at 
each other and find that they had once more returned to that dark cave of 
their past which they themselves had dug.*® 


, It is not self-pity but pity for each other that gives meaning to 
- their lives, though it adds to their suffering. One day, Sdsuke 
returns from a visit to their landlord and tells Oyone of the cheer- 
fulness of his household. Without intending to hurt Oyone’s feel- 
ings, he stupidly remarks: “Of course, it isn’t simply because 
they have money. They have children too. Why, even a poor 
household would be cheerful so long as there were children about.” 
Oyone is deeply hurt but says nothing until late that evening 
when they are lying in bed. 


Seeing that her husband was still awake, Oyone began to speak to him: 

“You said that it’s lonely without children, didn’t you? ” 

Sdsuke could remember saying something of the sort. But he had not meant 
to remind Oyone particularly of their own unhappy condition. It was difficult 
for him to think of a suitable reply. 

“T was not talking about us,” he said. 

“ But it’s because you are always so lonely that you couldn’t help saying 
what you said today. Isn’t that so?” Sdsuke had to admit to himself that 
there was some truth in what Oyone had said. But for her sake he could not 
openly say so. Reminding himself that she had only recently been ill, he said 
jokingly: 

“Lonely? Of course I am lonely!” But he could not think of anything to 
say that would be appropriately humorous. He felt helpless. He said simply: 

“Tt’s all right. You musn’t worry.” Oyone remained silent. Sdsuke then 
tried to change the subject: 

“ There was a fire again last night, wasn’t there? ” Oyone then said suddenly, 
as though in great pain: 

“T am terribly sorry.” She seemed to want to say more, but she became 
quiet again.’¢ 


But it is Sdsuke that must endure greater pain. Oyone is a 
woman, and her husband’s love gives her all the security and 


85 Tbid., pp. 306-3807 
8° Tbid., pp. 397-98. 
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happiness that she in her humility expects from life. She will 
never know the kind of loneliness that Sdsuke suffers, for his 
needs are greater than hers. Besides, Oyone’s reliance on Sdsuke 
is a great strain on him. He must provide all the strength needed 
by the two, and he fears that unless he finds some source outside 
himself, he will soon have none left. Finally in desperation, he 
turns to religion for possible comfort. He must conquer his sense 
of guilt, loneliness, and helplessness if he and Oyone are to survive. 

He takes a short leave from his office and goes to a Zen temple 
in Kamakura. He tells Oyone that he is going to the resort town 
for.a rest and she believes him. There he stays for a few days 
and tries sincerely to find peace of mind through meditation. But 
he has never been a religious man, and it is now too late for him 
to begin to penetrate the profound secrets of Zen. He honestly 
confesses to the old master his inability to benefit from a stay at 
the temple and leaves. 

He had come to the gate and had asked to have it opened. The bar was 
on the other side and when he knocked, no one came. He heard a voice 
saying: 

“ Knocking will do no good. Open it yourself.” He stood there and wondered 
how he could open it. He thought clearly of a plan, but he could not find 
the strength to put it into effect. .. . He looked behind him at the path that 
had led him to the gate. He lacked the courage to go back. He then looked 
at the great gate which would never open for him. He was never meant to 
pass through it. Nor was he meant to be content until he was allowed to do 


so. He was, then, one of those unfortunate beings who must stand by the 
gate, unable to move, and patiently wait for the day to end.®7 


He returns to Oyone, who is disappointed to see that the holiday 
in Kamakura has not improved his appearance. 

One Sunday not long after his return, he goes to the local public 
bath and overhears two men discussing the weather. They have 
each heard a nightingale sing and agree that the song was still 
rather awkward and unpractised. Sdsuke, when he gets home, 
remembers to tell Oyone about the nightingales. She looks at the 
sun streaming in through the glass window and says cheerfully, 
“ How nice! Spring has finally come.” The novel comes to an 
end as Sdsuke replies, “ Yes, but it will soon be winter again.” 


87 Ibid., pp. 475-76. 
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Kojin 73K 

Sdseki began writing K6jin [Passers-by] in 1912 and finished 

it in the following year. It is undoubtedly one of his most am- 
, bitious works. Had he taken care over it, it might very well have 
| been a great novel, but it unfortunately lacks tightness and has a 
tendency to meander. Looseness of construction is the one great 
fault of most of Sdseki’s novels, for which there are perhaps two 
explanations. One is that he wrote too quickly; the other is that 
in his attempt to achieve as much realism as possible in his 





writings, he was apt to forget that inessential details, though they 
might add to the realism, might also disrupt the continuity of the 
narrative. It is significant that Kusamakura, the least realistic of 
| his famous novels, is also the most tightly written. At any rate, 
K6yjin lacks unity and is not as effective as it should be. 

The novel is ambitious in that man’s isolation is dealt with here 
on a far greater scale than in any of the preceding novels. It 
represents, I think, Sdseki’s last attempt to get at the heart of 
the problem. The theme of Kokoro is isolation too, but there the 
mood is that of acceptance—not perhaps on the part of Sensei, 
but certainly on the part of Sdseki. The death of Sensei in Kokoro 
symbolizes Sdseki’s final admission of the insolubility of the proo- 
lem. There is no escape from isolation, he is saying, except through 
death. In K6jin, however, the protagonist claims that there are 
two other avenues of escape: one is madness and the other is 
religion.®® 

Sdseki respected religion but could never understand it. Neither 
Sdsuke in Mon nor Ichird —88 in Kojin therefore attain faith. 
Sdseki would not have been honest had he allowed his protagonists 
to become religious. It simply would not have been convincing 
had he tried to depict a state of mind which was totally alien to 
him. The same may be said of insanity. For Sdéseki, therefore, 
faith and madness are only theoretically possible means of escape; 


‘ death is the only real one. In K6jin, however, he does not yet 


admit that there are in fact no alternatives to death, and the 


8° Zenshi, VIII, 388. 
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reader is not told which of the three avenues fate will choose for 
Ichiro. 

True, there is in Ichiréd a streak of madness, but his madness is 
of the kind that increases one’s suffering; it is of the kind that does 
not induce forgetfulness, but sharpens one’s sense of isolation. 
Ichird’s madness stems from his too clear vision of the realities of 
man’s life. 

The narrator of K6jin is Jirs —88, Ichird’s younger brother. 
Ichir6, as we see him through Jiré’s eyes, is hardly a sympathetic 
figure. It is only towards the end of the novel that we begin to 
realize, with Jird, that we have judged Ichiré too harshly. 

The first big scene of the novel takes place in a small seaside 
village near the castle town of Wakayama, where Ichiro, his wife 
Nao i, Jiré, and their mother are spending a short holiday. 
Ichir6 asks Jiré to go out for a walk with him. They come to the 
grounds of a great temple, and there Ichiré suddenly asks Jird 
whether he is in love with Nao. Jiréd hotly and truthfully denies 
that he is, and Ichird apologizes. Then Ichir6 makes an extra- 
ordinary request: he wants Jiré to find out for him whether Nao 
is chaste. Jir6 is shocked. He then recovers himself enough to say: 


“Test her chastity! I suggest you forget you ever said such a thing.” 

“ Why?” 

“Why? It’s idiotic, that’s why! ” 

“ What’s so idiotic about the idea? ” 

“ All right, then. It’s not idiotic. Let’s say it’s unnecessary.” 

“T am asking you because it is necessary.” 

I remained silent for a while. It was unexpectedly quiet where we were. 
There was not one worshipper to be seen. I looked at the deserted scene and 
as I thought of us sitting alone in the corner of the grounds, I felt a certain 
eeriness. 

-“ How do you propose I test her chastity anyway? ” 

“JT want you and Nao to go to Wakayama and spend a night there.” 

I said impatiently, “What nonsense!” My brother then became silent. 
I, of course, said no more. The sea reflected the last trailing light of the 
reddish sun, which would soon disappear beyond the far horizon. 

“So you don’t want to go, eh?” 

“No, I don’t,” I said without hesitation. “ You know that I would have 
done anything else for you.” 

“ All right, I won’t insist. But I will suspect you for the rest of my life.” °° 


8° Ibid., pp. 148-44. 
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Finally, the two brothers reach a compromise. Jiré will accompany 
Nao on a day’s trip to Wakayama and will try to discover how she 
feels about her husband. 

The reader cannot tell whether or not Ichiré really doubts Nao’s 
faithfulness. She is a subtle woman, whose reaction to Ichird’s 
coldness is difficult to fathom. She and Ichiré can never become 
close, for neither of them is willing to break through the other’s 
remoteness. Nao senses Ichird’s suspicions and yet she does not 
seem to care. She cannot enjoy married life as it is but she does 
not try to make it any happier. She has immense pride and in 
order to retain it, she is subtly cruel to Ichird. Against her kind 
of cruelty Ichiréd has no defense, for it takes the form of extreme 
passivity. Later in the novel, he confesses to a friend: 

“*T hit her once but she remained calm. I hit her again but 
she still remained calm. I hit her for the third time, thinking that 
she would fight back, but I was wrong. The more I hit her, the 
more ladylike she became. . . . Was it not cruel of her to use her 
husband’s anger as a means of showing her own superiority? I 
tell you, women are far more cruel than we are, despite our 
physical violence. Couldn’t she at least have said something 
then?’” *° 

Nao and Jird go to Wakayama the following day. Though she 
is fond enough of her brother-in-law, she is slightly contemptuous 
of him. She knows that Jiré is afraid of his elder brother and 
that he has been made uneasy by his brother’s suspicions con- 
cerning his feelings towards her. She is supposed not to know why 
she and Jird have come to Wakayama, but she knows very well 
that theirs is not an innocent sight-seeing trip. 

In a private room in a restaurant, Jir6 awkwardly asks Nao to 
be kinder to her husband. At first she pretends not to take him 
seriously, but there is no need to maintain her cool exterior before 
Jiré, and she finally breaks down in tears. It is not Jird’s words 
that have made her cry; she is simply giving release to her feeling 
of loneliness which has accumulated throughout her years of 
marriage. 

When she regains her composure, Jird asks, “ Tell me honestly, 


°° Ibid., p. 384. 
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are you fond of my brother or do you dislike him?” She does not 
answer his question. Instead, she asks in turn, “ Why should 
you want to ask me a question like that? You don’t think that 
I am fond of some other man, do you?” The significant thing 
is that she never says she is fond of her husband. We know that 
she does not prefer another man to Ichiré. But we also learn 
that Ichird was not wrong in thinking that he was not loved. 

While they are sitting in the restaurant, a big storm breaks. 
They are told that they cannot go back to the village where they 
are staying. They are forced to spend the night at a hotel in 
Wakayama. 

Another novelist might have introduced a seduction scene at 
this point, but not Sdseki. What happens in the hotel room is 
much subtler. Sdseki does not even tell us that Jird is tempted to 
seduce Nao. We are left to guess whether Jiro is truly virtuous 
or whether he is merely frightened of his brother. And we are 
not sure that Nao would have resisted had Jird made advances. 
They are lying in the dark room, waiting to go to sleep. 

The dark sky that I had just seen seemed to be raging in my head. I 
imagined the three-storied hotel where my brother and mother were staying 
being whirled around in the angry sea. Then I began to think of my sister- 
in-law sleeping in the same room. True, we had been forced to stay because 
of the storm, but I wondered how I should explain myself to my brother. 
And I wondered how I would mollify him after I had made my excuses. But 
at the same time, I felt a certain pleasurable excitement at the adventure that 
my sister-in-law and I were sharing. And I forgot about the wind, the rain, 
the waves, my mother, and my brother. But this feeling of pleasure was soon 
replaced by a nameless fear. . . .°? 


Despite the fact that Jird had no conscious wish to betray his 
brother, he has a vague sense of guilt. It is this sense of guilt on 
Jir6’s part that ultimately justifies Ichiré’s suspicion. For Ichiré 
is suspicious not because of anything Jir6 has said or done; his 
suspicion springs from his knowledge of the untrustworthiness of 
all mankind. Nao too, though she is not an unfaithful wife, is 
contemptuous of Jird because of his virtuous behavior. If she 
were completely chaste, she would never have noticed it. Her 


** Ibid., p. 164. 
91 bid... p. 176: 
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last words to Jird that night are: “In the last resort, what 
cowards most men are.” 

It may be thought that the plot of Kojin, as it has so far been 
described here, has a certain contrived and melodramatic quality 
about it. But Séseki is trying to say something quite awful about 
;, human nature in this novel: through Ichiré, he is saying that the 
only thing we can say with certainty about any man‘is not that 
he is good or bad, loyal or disloyal, but that he is alone. This is 
} precisely what Sdseki says in Kokoro. It is a frightening conclusion 
about themselves and others that Ichird and Sensei arrive at. It 
is no wonder then that Sdseki introduces extreme situations; how 
else can he have convinced the reader of the reality of the fear 
that these men feel? 

The morning after the storm, Nao and Jiré are able to leave 
Wakayama. Ichiréd receives them coldly. When he and Jiré are 
alone, he asks him: “ Well, what did you learn about Nao’s char- 
acter? ” Jird answers abruptly: “Nothing.” He realizes immedi- 
ately, and too late, that he has been unnecessarily cruel to his 
brother. 

“My brother and I did not speak. We looked at each other in 
silence. It was painful for me to sit there thus. When I think 
about it now, I realize how much greater my brother’s pain must 
have been than mine. Then he said, his voice shaking a little: 

‘ Jir6, I am your brother. I did not expect such a cold reply 
from you’” * 

They soon return to Tokyo. They all live in their father’s great 
house. Tension mounts within the family, and Jird decides to 
leave his home and live in a boarding house. Even his mother 
welcomes his decision, for she hopes that Ichird’s condition will 
improve with Jird gone. Jird visits Ichird in the latter’s study 
and informs him that he is moving out. 

“When do you intend to go?” asked my brother. 

“T hope to leave this coming Saturday,” I replied. 

“ Alone? ” he asked. 


I was dumbfounded by this strange remark, and I gazed blankly at my 
brother’s face for a while. I did not know what to say. I could not decide 


*8 Ibid., p. 190. 
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whether he was being intentionally sarcastic or whether he was becoming a 
little mad. 

He had often been sarcastic to me before, but normally his sarcasm was no 
more than the natural expression of a man whose mind was far keener than 
that of others around him. I had learnt not to resent it, for I knew that he 
meant no harm by it. But on that particular occasion, his remark hit me very 
hard. 

My brother looked at me and gave a giggle. There was a touch of hysteria 
in it. 

“Of course you are going alone,” he said. “‘ There’s no need for you to 
take anyone with you.” 

“ You’re quite right. I want to live by myself, merely so that I may breathe 
some fresh air for a change.” 

“T should like a breath of fresh air too. But there is no place for me in all 
Tokyo where I can get it.” * 


Ichird’s condition gets steadily worse, until in desperation Jird 
asks Ichir6’s colleague—they teach at the same college—to induce 
him to go away for a holiday with him. The friend agrees and 
finally succeeds in taking Ichird away from Tokyo. Jiré secretly 
asks Ichird’s friend to write him a letter if possible, so that he 
may learn how his brother is progressing. This the friend does, 
and the last part of the novel is told in his words. 

Ichiré finds it impossible to relax anywhere, and they wander 
from place to place. The friend is a placid and sympathetic man 
and tries sincerely to help Ichiré out of his unhappy state. Ichird 
is less inhibited in his company than he was before, and the friend 
comes to know him far better than his family ever did. 

This is what your brother said. He suffers because nothing he does appears 
to him as either an end or a means. He is perpetually uneasy and cannot 
relax. He cannot sleep and so gets out of bed. But when he is awake, he 
cannot stay still, so he begins to walk. As he walks, he finds that he has to 
begin running. Once he has begun running, he cannot stop. To have to keep 
on running is bad enough, but he feels compelled to increase his speed with 
every step he takes. When he imagines what the end of all this will be, he 
is so frightened that he breaks out in a cold sweat. And the fear becomes 
unbearable. 

I was surprised when I heard your brother’s explanation. I myself have 
never experienced uneasiness of this kind. And so, though I could comprehend 
what he was saying, I could feel no sympathy for him. I was like a man who 
tries to imagine what it is like to have a splitting headache though he has 
never had one. I tried to think for a while. And my wandering mind hit 


°* Tbid., pp. 268-64. 
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upon this thing called “ man’s fate ”; it was a rather vague concept in my 
mind, but I was happy to have found something consoling to say to your 
brother. 

“This uneasiness of yours is no more than the uneasiness that all men 
experience. All you have to do is to realize that there is no need for you alone 
to worry so much about it. What I mean to say is that it is our fate to 
wander blindly through life.” 

Not only were my words vague in meaning bet they lacked sincerity. Your 
brother gave me one shrewd, contemptuous glance; that was all my remarks 
deserved. He then said: 

“You know, our uneasiness comes from this thing called scientific progress. 
Science does not know where to stop and does not permit us to stop either. 
From walking to rickshaws, from rickshaws to horsedrawn cabs, from cabs 
to trains, from trains to automobiles, from automobiles to airships, from 
airships to airplanes—when will we ever be allowed to stop and rest? Where 
will it finally take us? It is really frightening.” 

“ Yes, it is frightening,” I said. 

Your brother smiled. 

“You say so, but you don’t really mean it. You aren’t really frightened. 
This fear that you say you feel, it is only of the theoretical kind. My fear 
is different from yours. I feel it in my heart. It is an alive, pulsating kind 
of fear.” 5 


On another occasion the friend tries to convince Ichiré of the 
necessity for religious faith, though he himself has never felt a 
need for it. 


“Try not to think of yourself as the center of life,” I said to your brother, 
“ Forget yourself and you will become more relaxed.” 

“ What, then, do you suggest I rely on instead? ” 

“The gods,” I said. 

“‘ What are they? ” he asked. . . . If I remember correctly, the conversation 
continued as follows: 

“‘Since the world does not move in accordance with your wishes,” I said, 
“ you have no choice but to admit that there is some will outside of yourself at 
work.” 

“T do admit that.” 

“ And don’t you think that this will is much greater than you? ” 

“It probably is since I am always the loser. But most men I see are more 
evil than I, more ugly, more faithless. Why should I suffer defeat at their 
hands? The fact is, I do. That’s why I become angry.” 

“But you are talking about the rivalry that exists between men. I am 
talking about something much greater.” 

“What exactly is this vague thing that you are talking about? ” 

“If it doesn’t exist, then you won’t be saved.” 

“ All right. Let’s assume that it exists.” 


°5 Ibid., pp. 372-78. 
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“Leave everything in its care; let it guide your life. When one is on a 
rickshaw, one falls asleep, trusting the rickshaw man to lead one safely to 
wherever one wants to go.” 

“T know of no god that I can trust as much as I can a rickshaw man, You 
really feel the same way as I do, don’t you? This sermon you’ve been giving 
me, you don’t believe any of it. You’ve made it up simply for my benefit.” 

“You are wrong.” 

“ Really? You make no attempt to assert your own self? ” 

“ Quite so.” 

My uneasiness increased as your brother continued to press me. But it 
was too late for me to try to change the course of the conversation. Then 
your brother suddenly raised his hand and slapped my face. 

As you know, I am a rather insensitive person. I have therefore managed 
to live so far without quarreling with anyone or giving anyone cause to be 
angry with me. Possibly because I was placid, my parents never laid their 
hands on me when I was a child or, needless to say, when I had passed my 
childhood. I had been slapped for the first time in my life, therefore, and 
I could not help the sudden anger that I felt. 

“What do you think you’re doing? ” I said. 

“See? ” your brother said. 

I could not quite understand his meaning. 

“ Rather violent, aren’t you? ” I said. 

“See? You have no faith in the gods, have you? You do become angry, 
after all. A little thing like a slap upsets your equilibrium. Where’s your 
self-possession? ” 

I said nothing. Indeed, I could not think of anything to say. Your brother 
then suddenly stood up. My ears were filled with the heavy sound of his 
feet as he ran down the stairs.** 


There is really nothing that Ichird’s friend can do or say to help 
him, for he cannot answer the question that Ichiré asks of him one 
day as they are walking down a mountain: “ What is it that 
brings your heart and my heart together? And what is it that 
finally parts them?” The question is ultimately unanswerable, 
and herein lies the key to Ichiré’s suffering. . 

The friend ends his letter saying: 

“ At the time I began writing this letter [some days ago], your 
brother was fast asleep. And as I am about to come to the end 
of it, he is once more in deep sleep. . . . There is somewhere in me 
the feeling that he would be fortunate if he were never to awaken. 
But at the same time, I feel that it would be terribly sad if his 
sleep were to last forever.” 


°° Ibid., pp. 392-95. °T Ibid., p. 422. 
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K6jin may not be the most perfectly constructed of Sdseki’s 
novels. It is, nevertheless, a work of great significance, for it con- 
tains the most fully articulated statement of Sdseki’s main theme, 

’s isolation. Indeed, Sdseki does not develop the theme any 
fair Although Sensei’s suicide in Korkoro may in a sense be 
regarded as an answer to the despairing question posed in K6jin, 
there is little more that he can say. Sdseki’s lonely protagonist, 
whom we first encounter in Nowaki,®* reaches the peak of despair 
in Kojin, and in Kokoro, kills himself. No wonder, then, that 
the mood of Michikusa, Séseki’s last completed novel, is that 
of resignation. There is despair in Michikusa, but whereas Ichird 
cannot accept his fate, Kenzé does. And so in Michikusa, we find 
ourselves once more in the bleak world of Mon. 


*® But even in Neko and Botchan, there is a strong undercurrent of pathos, and 
both Kushami and Botchan are essentially lonely figures. 











MONGOLS ENNOBLED DURING THE EARLY MING 
Henry Serruys, C.I.C. M. 


BEALLSVILLE, MARYLAND 


For the history of Sino-Mongolian relations in the Ming period, 
the relatively high number of Mongols serving in high military 
posts in China is of great importance, and among them those 
Mongols who were elevated to the rank of nobles are of particular 
interest. The Mongols in the Ming service originally were either 
prisoners of war incorporated into the Ming armies, or people 
who had voluntarily surrendered to the Chinese and had settled in 
China. Some Mongols made their way into the bureaucracy, but 
these formed a very small group. The majority, serving in the 
army, were actively employed both in foreign and domestic wars 
and were often commended for their valor, while many distin- 
guished themselves in action and were given rewards for their 
loyal services. Some became high officers and a few were granted 
noble ranks such as duke (kung), marquis (hou), earl (po), etc. 

This paper consists of seventeen biographical sketches of Mon- 
gols who were granted such titles, all from the first hundred years 
of the Ming dynasty. They were military men, and since prac- 
tically all Mongols in China were soldiers, we may say that the 
careers of these seventeen men give us a picture of the Mongolian 
contribution to the organization and consolidation of the Ming 
empire. 

The names reviewed here are all listed in the “Tables” in 
chapters 105-107 of the Ming-shih (“ Kung-ch‘en shih-piao” W 
2 #22) , but since the “Tables” give only the bare essentials, 
I have added a few data from various sources, especially from 
the Ming Shih-lu.t This paper, however, is not an attempt to 


The material from the Ming Shih-lu has been taken mainly from the Mindai 
Mamm shiryd, Minjitsuroku-shd AA AR IRG ae SF , FA ER SRI, Moko hen RAE, 
Vols. 1-4 and Manshi hen YH €%, Vols. 1-4. The first volume Moko hen 1 (1942) 
was edited by Haneda Toru 74 FA}; all other volumes (1954-1956) were edited by 
Tamura Jitsuzd [At PELE. Up to 1956 four volumes had been published on Mon- 
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compile complete biographies of the men in question as the 
material assembled here is by far insufficient to serve such a 
purpose. I have not attempted to include all the material which 
I was able to find in the Shih-lu and other sources, and I am 
not even certain that I have not missed some additional details 
which one could gather from a careful reading of the histories. 
Nevertheless, I hope that this paper will give the reader a better 
idea of the importance of the role played by Mongols in the Ming 
service. In another work * I have already described some aspects 
of Sino-Mongolian relations during the late fourteenth and early 
fifteenth centuries, and some details discussed there will be only 
briefly mentioned here for the sake of clarity. Many of the Mon- 
gols discussed here and listed in chapters 105-107 of the Ming- 
shih had descendants, but these will not be treated here as they 
do not interest us directly. Moreover, it is very questionable 
whether their descendants can still be called Mongols. These 
seventeen notices are not an exhaustive list. It is quite possible 
that a few more among the men raised to nobility during the first 
hundred years of the Ming were Mongols or of Mongolian descent. 
However, one or two more would not substantially change the 
overall picture. 
1. Maidiribala 


Chronologically, the first Mongol to be granted a title of nobility 
was the imperial prince, Mai-ti-li-pa-la RAY '/\#) (Maidiribala) . 
He was a grandson of the last Yiian emperor and a son of Ai-yu- 


shih-li-ta-la Be Rie BSIR (AyuSiridara) .* Maidiribala was cap- 


golia and four on Manchuria. In this collection of excerpted texts from the Ming 
Shih-lu concerning the Mongols and peoples of modern Manchuria, the two Japanese 
editors have incorporated every major text bearing on the Mongols, without, however, 
reproducing all the smaller details. Some longer passages have been somewhat abridged, 
but these abridgements seldom impair the sense of the texts. The main concern of 
the Japanese editors is with peoples outside the empire and they seem to have been 
unaware of the large number of foreigners in China during the Ming. References to 
the Nanking edition (1940) of the Ming Shih-lu (hereafter MSL) will be given as 
often as I was able to find the relevant passages. 

2? The Mongols in China during the Hung-wu Period (1368-1398), MCB 11 (1956- 
1959) .1-329. 

® Sayang-seten, Erdeni-yin tobci calls him Biligtii Qan (r. 1870-1878). See I. J. 
Schmidt, Geschichte der Ost-Mongolen und ihres Fiirstenhauses, verfasst von Ssanang 
Ssetsen Chungtaidschi der Ordus (St. Petersburg, 1829), p. 138. 
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tured on June 10, 1370 by Chinese troops at Ying-ch‘ang & 
with many other prisoners, including a number of nobles and 
court officials of the Yiian.* Maidiribala and the other prisoners 
were forwarded to the new Ming capital, Nanking, and on July 
11 of the same year he had an audience with the emperor who 
honored him with various presents and the title of Marquis of 
Ch‘ung-li 4288.5 Contrary to what usually happened to Mongols 
in the hands of the Ming government, after a stay of a few years 
at the capital, on October 8, 1374, Maidiribala was sent back to 
Mongolia. The reason for this exception in his favor was prob- 
ably that the Ming for some reason had come to believe that 
Maidiribala had been won over to the Ming side because of the 
generous treatment received in China and had become a friend 
in favor of an alliance of the Mongols with the Chinese. Maidiri- 
bala, being a descendant of the Yiian imperial house, had a chance 
to inherit the throne in Mongolia. Needless to say, such an 
alliance would have meant complete submission to China. Perhaps 
it was because of his friendliness towards China that he never 
succeeded as gayan of Mongolia. At any rate, it seems that events 
did not turn out as the Ming had hoped, and Maidiribala once 
back in Mongolia was kept away from all sources of power.” 

Maidiribala, perhaps because of his return to Mongolia, does 
not appear in the “ Tables ” in chapters 105-107 of the Ming-shih; 
yet at the end of chapter 105 his name is mentioned in a short 
note together with two other marquises, and there we are told 
that none of the three is listed in the “Tables ” because they 
were not “ meritorious subjects.” ® 


2. Nayacu 


The second Mongol in chronological order to be given the title 
of marquis, and for all we know, a much more powerful figure 


* Ming-shih 2.6a; 126.4ab. MSL: Hung-wu 52.6b; Haneda, Méko hen 1 (hereafter, 
Haneda), pp. 39-40. Ming-chi A fF (1935 ed.), p. 29c. 

5 Ming-shih 2.6b; 327.1b; MSL: Hung-wu 53.6b-7a, 55.8b; Haneda, pp. 42, 43, 50. 
Ming-chi, p. 30b. 

® Ming-shih 2.11b; MSL: Hung-wu 93.2b; Haneda, pp. 114-115; Ming-chi, p. 38a 

™ The Mongols in China .. ., p. 186, n. 244. 

® Ming-shih 105.41a. 
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than the princeling, Maidiribala, was Na-ha-ch‘u #99 Hi (Nayatu). 
This formidable leader had been captured first at the conquest of 
the town of T‘ai-p‘ing K#® in 1355 but had been released by Chu 
Yiian-chang 47TH. He was able to catch up with the retreating 
Mongolian forces and, after the complete withdrawal of the Mon- 
gols from China in 1368, he became all-powerful in the Northeast, 
in what is now Manchuria. To all intents and purposes he was a 
completely independent ruler of the Sungari region. Even Korean 
sources mention him from time to time because of his relations 
with the Koreans and his frequent raids into Jiiréed territory in 
the lower reaches of the Amur River. Nayacu became a dangerous 
neighbor for the Chinese settlements of the lower Liao River, and 
in 1387 the Ming emperor decided upon a large scale campaign 
against him. After a few skirmishes, Nayacu realized that he had 
no chance and, without risking a major engagement, gave himself 
up with most of his officers and men and his people. Thousands 
of Mongols were brought back as prisoners from this expedition 
to be put in garrisons around Peking and in Shantung province, 
but mostly around Nanking and in the southern provinces. 
Nayaéu by that time was already an old man and in poor health. 
He was given a residence at Nanking and on October 13, 1387,"° 
he was honored with the title of Marquis of Hai-hsi #74. Origin- 
ally this name indicated the territory of the Jiiréed rather than 
that of the Mongols, but since Nayaéu came from the area 
neighboring on that of the Jiiréed and undoubtedly had many 
Jiiréed people among his subjects, the choice of this title seemed 
a good one." In spite of poor health and old age, Nayacu was 
soon forced to take part in a campaign against southern tribes, 
no doubt because so many of his former subjects were engaged in 
the campaign. He died on the way aboard ship near Wu-ch‘ang 
on August 31, 1388, and his body was brought back to Nanking 
and buried outside the south gate of the capital.” 


° MSL: Hung-wu 3:8a, 6b; Ming-shih 1.4a. 

1° MSL: Hung-wu 185.lab; Haneda, pp. 181-182; Ming-shih $.6a; 105.83a, $27.3b. 

1 Cf. my Sino-Jiiréed Relations during the Yung-lo Period, 1403-1424 (Wiesbaden, 

12 MSL: Hung-wu 192.4b-5a; Haneda, p. 200; The Mongols in China... , p. 75, 
n. 92; p. 80, n. 103; pp. 114-16; W. Fuchs, “ Mongolen in Mittel- und Siid China um 
1388,” Oriens Extremus 2 (1955) .175-208. 
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Nayatu’s son, Ch‘a-han #7 (Cayan), inherited his father’s 
rank of marquis, but on September 12 the title was changed from 
Hai-hsi to Shen-yang ##% ,"* the name of a town in Liaotung, later 
known as Mukden under the Ch‘ing dynasty. Why this new 
name was given is nowhere explained, but the new name again 
pointed to the general area where Nayaéu had been supreme for 
many years. Unfortunately, we know practically nothing about 
this Cayan. Apart from the date of his enfeoffment, the only 
event of his life of which we have knowledge is that in 1393 he 
became involved in the alleged rebellion of the celebrated Ming 
general, Lan Yii #-E,** and on May 18, 1393, was executed for 
high treason.*® 

3. Qoryojin 

One of the most interesting Mongols of those days in Ming 
service was a certain Huo-li-huo-chen #3 (Qoryojin). Most 
often his name is reduced to two characters, Huo Chen X5%, the 
first one being improperly considered his surname and the second 
his personal name. He was born in 1349 and no doubt had already 
served as a young soldier during the last years of the Yiian. He 
lived for some time—we do not know exactly how long—in the 
Shang-tu or K‘ai-p‘ing fJ4 area, a region at that time partially 
settled with Chinese. After 1368 he withdrew with the retreating 
Mongolian armies into southern Mongolia, and since K‘ai-p‘ing 
after 1368 came under Ming control, he must have lived then 
much farther to the north. In August 1381, he surrendered to 
the Ming with a sizable group of people and moved into Chinese 
territory. At that particular time he was called an officer. 

After his surrender, Qoryojin was sent with his men to Peking 
and he became an officer of a thousand men in the “ Central” 
Garrison. Since Peking, or Pei-p‘ing as it was then called, was 
the appanage of the Prince of Yen #, the later Yung-lo Em- 
peror, Qoryojin and his men quite naturally were on his side when 
the struggle broke out between the Prince of Yen and his nephew, 
the Chien-wen Emperor. Mongolian troops took an active part 


18 MSL: Hung-wu 198.1b; Ming-shih 105.33a. 
1¢For his biography, cf. Ming-shih 182.5b-11b. 
18 MSL: Hung-wu 227.1b; Ming-shih, ibid. 
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in the fighting, and Qoryojin’s biographers have a special word 
of praise for the valor of the Mongolian soldiers and Qoryojin in 
particular. 

Qoryojin was promoted several times and on October 3, 1402, 
he was made Marquis of T‘ung-an IF]# with the title of “ Mili- 
tary Servant, Obeying Heaven and Reducing to Submission the 
Troublesome, Exerting Sincerity and Spreading Strength, Grand- 
Officer, Especially Promoted to an Honorable Position, Pillar of 
the State, Secretary to the Chief of the Military Headquarters ” 
(AER GENE HR EL 7 TR ES PE SB HR AK EE PS eB) 
After 1402, he became a military commander in the Hsiian-fu 
‘AF area. The records mention him several times, not so much 
for direct military action but rather for defensive measures he 
was ordered to take against the danger from the Mongols threaten- 
ing from the region north of Hsiian-fu. Although no major clashes 
occurred during all those years, the relations between China and 
Mongolia remained strained, the Mongols becoming bolder each 
day. On April 19, 1409, the Yung-lo Emperor sent an embassy to 
the Mongolian ruler and noblemen with letters and presents, but 
when, on July 22, the news arrived that the main Chinese envoy 
had been killed by the gayan, the emperor decided upon a major 
punitive expedition against the Mongols. A large army was 
readied under the command of Ch‘iu Fu [ri ** with four other 
generals under him, Qoryojin being one of them. These appoint- 
ments were made on August 13, and shortly after, the Chinese 
army struck out towards Mongolia. The Chinese advanced rapidly 
without much opposition and soon reached the Keriilen River in 
Upper Mongolia, but they fell into a trap when the commander- 
in-chief insisted on pursuing the constantly retreating enemy; and 
when the main Mongolian army suddenly appeared, they were 
completely crushed by the Mongolian cavalry. Few Chinese 
soldiers escaped and all five generals were killed in this battle 
which is related in MSZ under the date, September 23, 1409. 

Qoryojin had been very faithful in his service to the Ming, yet 
he was posthumously stripped of his rank of marquis. In the 
Ming-shih ** Qoryojin has a short biographical note where a few 


*° For biographical note, cf. Ming-shih 145.9b-13a. 
17 Ming-shih 145.18. 
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words are said about one of his descendants, also a professional 
soldier, who during the Chia-ching period (1522-1566) distin- 
guished himself in the defense of the coast against Japanese 
pirates.*® 

4. Batu Temiir 


Another important person granted a title by the Yung-lo 
Emperor was Pa-tu-t‘ieh-mu-erh #24 A 52 (Batu Temiir). His 
surrender is recorded in the MSL under the date, August 3, 1405,” 
where he is called a Tatar p‘ing-chang PI. With him surrendered 
another Mongolian chief by the name of Lun-tu-erh-hui #658 XK 
(?Lundurqui) and over five thousand subjects followed them. 
The two Mongolian leaders came from the area of the “ Plain of 
the Tower ” (2}#) *° north of Ninghsia and were forwarded to the 
capital. August 3 is probably the date of their arrival there, but 
for the time being their subjects remained in the Ninghsia area.”* 
Subsequently these Mongols are frequently mentioned in the 
MSL, Batu Temiir and his sons more than any others. On August 
4, not only were Batu Temiir and Lundurqui given Chinese names 
and military ranks, but many of their men were granted ranks 
and honors. Batu Temiir from then on was called Wu Yiin-ch‘eng 
SAICM and held the rank of a yu-chiin tu-tu ch‘ien-shih #BAVES 
$8. Lundurqui held the same rank in the “ Posterior Army ” 
(44%) and was given the name of Ch‘ai Ping-ch‘eng Heh. A 


*® These lines are a summary of a more extensive biographical sketch of Qoryoéin 

in The Mongols in China ..., ch. 12 (pp. 247-262) where the relevant references to 
the Hung-wu and the Yung-lo sections of MSL are given. In Ming-shih 106.6ab no 
date other than that of his enfeoffment is given. His violent death in Mongolia and 
his subsequent posthumous demotion are also mentioned there. 
_1°TIn the Nanking edition (MSL: Hung-wu 199.4a) we find Batu Temiir and 
Lundurqui’s surrender also recorded under the date February 5, 1390. Some copyist 
undoubtedly made a mistake here. Under this date Haneda does not include the 
passage in question. Cf. also Ming-shih 155.2a (biography of Sung Ch‘eng 3 f&, 
who served in Kansu during the Yung-lo period) and Ming-chi, p. 88. 

2° Cf. my article, “ The Location of 7“a-t‘an ‘Plain of the Tower,” HJAS 19.52-66. 
Ming-shih 156.1a (Ming-shih kao 144.1a [lieh-chuan $9]) has the expression, sai-wai 
t‘a-kou “Tower valley outside the border.” But the expression t‘a-t‘an appears at 
least a dozen times in MSL and most certainly is the correct reading. 

** MSL: Yung-lo 36.2b; Haneda, p. 298. There is a note on Batu Temiir (under 
his Chinese name, Wu Yiin-ch‘eng RM) in Ming-shih 156.l1a-8a; in Ming-shih kao 
144.la-2b (lieh-chuan 39); in Ming-shu BAB 99.1b-2b, and in other works. These 
biographies, however, mostly repeat one another. 
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certain Pao-chu #&fE became a secretary-high-commandant (tu- 
chih-hui ch‘ien-shih @htst#%%34) in the military command of 
Shensi and was given the name of Yang Hsiao-ch‘eng #3 2x . 

It is interesting to note that the government gave them names 
with one identical character in the personal names such as Chinese 
brothers or cousins of the same generation usually have.” On 
another occasion more men were given various military ranks, 
probably according to the positions they already occupied in Mon- 
golian society, and all were given proportionate gifts in the form 
of caps and belts, clothes and silks.”* 

As, from this point on, the Mongolian names of these men 
are seldom mentioned in the MSL, we may drop them too and 


*2In Ming-shih 156.1b and in Ming-shih kao 144.1a, we read that on the occasion 
of the surrender of Batu Temiir, the President of the Board of War, Liu Chiin ij ff, 
requested that Chinese names be given to the Mongolian troops in Ming service, as 
had already been the custom under Emperor T‘ai-tsu Aji]. But this is not correct; 
Liu Chiin made his request two years earlier. 

In the entry of February 6, 1406 (MSL: Yung-lo 40.6b-7a; Haneda, p. 306) we 
find another list of Mongols newly arrived and stationed in the same area with Batu 
Temiir’s and Lundurqui’s people: Liang-chou, Chuang-lang HEV, and Ninghsia. 
These Mongolian chieftains were given military ranks and Chinese names mostly 
formed on the same principle of one identical character as in the names of brothers 
and cousins. It is plain, of course, that only the names of chieftains are listed. The 
Ming concerned themselves less with the common people, but the names of chieftains 
listed in this entry give us an idea of the number of Mongols who moved into Kansu 
during the first years of the Yung-lo era. Additional examples may be found in the 
entry of January 16, 1407 (MSL: Yung-lo 47.6b-7a; Haneda, p. $19), the entry of 
March 8, 1407 (MSL: Yung-lo 48.5a; Handa, p. $21) and the entry for the end of 
the tenth month of the seventh year of Yung-lo (MSL: Yung-lo 66.12ab; Haneda, 
p. 863). Many of these names are also listed in the article by Chang Hung-hsiang 
RBA entitled “Ming wai-tsu tz‘u hsing k‘ao” AA WFRAB RES, Fu-jen hsiieh- 
chih WR{—B EE 3 (1982) .2.1-40. 

During those years it must have become the standard practice of the Ming govern- 
ment to give Chinese names and surnames to important Mongolian chieftains, Yet 
the custom never became general. For example, Ch‘ai Chih-ch‘eng 3233 9K, i-e., 
Man’urqui, had a son known only by his Mongolian name, Toyin Temiir (MSL: 
Yung-lo 58.5a; Haneda, p. $31), and Wu Yiin-ch‘eng (Batu Temiir) and Ch‘ai Ping- 
ch‘eng (Lundurqui) had sons who kept their native names, while other sons of the 
same men are known only by their Chinese names. There are even Mongols who had 
been given Chinese names and who, nevertheless, are mentioned under hybrid names, 
comprising Chinese surnames followed by Mongolian personal names, e. g., Wu Ta-lan 
(Dalan), Ch‘ai Pieh-li-ko 389i) 77 BF (Belge), Ma To-erh-chih 93258 2 (Dorji), 
Liang Ta-ha Rew (Daqa) (MSL: Yung-lo 60.10a; Haneda, p. $40). 

28 MSL: Yung-lo 36.2b-8a; Haneda, pp. 298-299. 
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call them by their Chinese names. On August 10, Wu Yiin-ch‘eng, 
Ch‘ai Ping-ch‘eng, and their men were assigned to the garrison 
of Liang-chou 73H in Kansu, and each of them, from the chief- 
tains down to the lowest individuals, received new presents. 
Orders were issued immediately to pick out a few hundred able- 
bodied men from among those Mongols and incorporate them in 
the Chinese army at the rate of one Mongol to three Chinese, 
and ready them for patrol duty in Mongolia with the purpose, 
not so much of impressing the Mongolian people with the military 
might of the Ming, but of inducing them to surrender and come 
over to the Ming. On the same day an imperial rescript to the 
military commander of Ninghsia, Ho Fu {J i&,?* ordered him to 
receive equally well all new surrenders.” 

We shall review here briefiy the more important events in 
which these Mongols were involved. Ch‘ai Ping-ch‘eng, alias 
Lundurqui, died very early. His death is recorded in the entry 
of December 17, 1407.2° During those years there was continuous 
friction between the Ming on the one hand and on the other hand, 
the Mongolian gayan Pen-ya-shih-li ##£K# (Bunyaisiri) and a 
famous chieftain, A-lu-t‘ai PI (Aruytai). Clashes occurred 
at an ever-increasing rate, and on January 5, 1409, Wu Yiin- 
ch‘eng’s son, Wu Ta-lan 4M (Dalan), together with Ch‘ai 
Ping-ch‘eng’s son, Ch‘ai Pieh-li-ko 2H (Belge), and the 
officers of several groups of surrendered Mongols who had settled 
in Kansu, offered in gratitude for all the favors received to help 
patrol the southern rim of the Mongolian plateau. The govern- 
ment ordered the military commanders of Ninghsia to organize 
them into an army unit with Chinese soldiers.” Wu Yiin-ch‘eng 
and his son were among the officers commanding this Sino-Mon- 
golian army. However, Wu Yiin-ch‘eng and the others were 
certainly not the only Mongols involved here, although their 
names are the only ones mentioned (January 30, 1409) .* The 
Mongols under Wu Yiin-ch‘eng’s command distinguished them- 


** Biography in Ming-shih 144.6a-7b; 106.3lab. 
*° MSL: Yung-lo $6.4ab; Haneda, pp. 299-800. 
2° MSL: Yung-lo 54.6a; Haneda, p. 332. 
*™ MSL: Yung-lo 60.10a; Haneda, p. 340 
*® MSL: Yung-lo 61.8a; Haneda, p. 341. 
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selves and captured twenty-two apparently high-ranking enemies. 
Wu Yiin-ch‘eng was therefore promoted to the rank of yu-chiin 
tu-tu t‘ung-chih 4 and with Ch‘ai Kiijii Temiir and Wu Dalan 
he received many presents as reward for bravery (April 10 and 
16) .”° Later Wu Yiin-ch‘eng was “transferred” to the Army 
of the Left (#4). 

After the 1409 disaster on the Keriilen River where the Chinese 
army was so shamefully defeated by BunyaiSiri and Aruytai, the 
emperor decided to take personal command of a punitive expedi- 
tion in order to avenge the defeat, and the able-bodied men from 
Wu Yiin-ch‘eng’s and Ch‘ai Ping-ch‘eng’s people were mobilized 
(October 23, 1409) .*° While the attention of the government was 
directed toward the events in Upper Mongolia and while the 
Mongolian leaders themselves were absent from Kansu, some 
Mongols (perhaps the very subjects of those absent leaders) 
decided to take advantage of the confusion to “ rebel,” as the 
MSL states it. In Liang-chou, Hu-pao Fé, Chang Po-lo-t‘ai %& 
#24 (Boro[l|tai), Wu-ma-erh-sha fis 5t%% (Umar Sa), and 
others, and in Yung-ch‘ang KG, I-ling-chen-pa #¥7RE (Iring- 
jinba[]]) , Lao-ti-han #857, and others, rebelled and started to 
murder and to plunder. In the absence of Wu Yiin-ch‘eng, his 
younger son, Kuan-che #4 ,*' with his mother, rallied their people 
and set out to pursue the rebels. They captured thirty rebels, 
Umar Sa being one of them. Chinese troops, too, attacked the 
rebels and captured a number of them, but another unit of Chinese 
soldiers was beaten by the rebels (April 8, 1410) .” 


2° MSL: Yung-lo 62.4b; Haneda, p. 342. 

®° MSL: Yung-lo 66.4b; Haneda, p. 360. 

*1 In some sources we come across the name, Kuan-chu is Se » no doubt a variant 
of the same name resulting from incorrect writing of the second character. Kuan-che 
probably is a corruption from Kuan-shih-yin. (Cf. note 178 below.) In connection 
with the name, Kuan-che ~ Kuan-chu, we may mention the existence of another name, 
Kuan-chu-pa fF =F /\ (e.g., K. T. Wu, “Chinese Printing under Four Alien Dynas- 
ties,’ HJAS 18(1950) .452) where -pa probably comes from the Tibetan -dpal (Skr. 
-sri) (cf. Francis Woodman Cleaves, “‘ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1846,” HJAS 
15 (1952) .94, n. 67). 

*2 MSL: Yung-lo 69.1b-2a; Haneda, pp. 371-872. The cyclical characters of the 
day are hsin-wei as in Haneda’s text. The Nanking edition has no hsin-wei day, 
but instead, puts the events of that day under the preceding day, keng-wu. From a 
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In the entry of September 18, 1410,** we read that another son 
of Wu Yiin-ch‘eng, by the name of Pai-k‘o {A¥ (?Beg), had 
distinguished himself in the emperor’s campaign against Bun- 
yasiri and Aruytai and had been promoted to the rank of a secre- 
tary-commandant (chih-hui ch‘ien-shih 484#%) in the com- 
mandery of Liang-chou. Shortly after, in an imperial document, 
full of praise for Wu Yiin-ch‘eng’s wife and her son Kuan-che for 
their behavior in the service of the Ming, Kuan-che, too, was 
promoted to the rank of secretary-commandant (January 2, 1411: 
keng-tzu day of the twelfth month of the eighth year of Yung-lo) .** 

On February 14, 1412, the emperor in recognition of Wu Yiin- 
ch‘eng’s services granted him the title of Kung-shun po 4#/IA(Ai 
(“ Respectful and Obedient Earl”) .** At the end of 1413, when 
the emperor was preparing a new campaign, this time directed 
against the Oyirad prince, Mahmid, Wu Yiin-ch‘eng was again 
ordered to organize a group of choice soldiers from among his 


subjects. 
Wu Yiin-ch‘eng, alias Batu Temiir, died in 1417. His death is 


recorded on the date, May 24; ** and on April 3, 1418, his son, 
K‘o-chung 32.8, no doubt the same as Pai-k‘o (?Beg) ,*’ inherited 
his father’s rank.*® 


later entry we learn that the “rebels” numbered more than 12,000 men (Haneda, 
p. 899). Some were captured and exiled to Kwangtung province. 

*8 MSL: Yung-lo 71.11a; Haneda, pp. 397-398. 

** MSL: Yung-lo 73.5a; Haneda, pp. 399-400. 

85 MSL: Yung-lo 81.la; Haneda, p. 413. 

°° MSL: Yung-lo 105.6b-7a; Haneda, p. 417. 

87 The basis for the identification of K‘o-chung with Pai-k‘o is the similarity of the 
sounds in the names Pai(Po)-k‘o and K‘o-chung. This identification is also accepted 
by Fu Wei-lin A MEAS in his Ming-shu (99.1b-3b). As we have seen, another son 
was Kuan-che, who according to the Ming-shu was the youngest son. But as we 
shall see later, there was still one other younger brother of K‘o-chung. His name was 
K‘o-ch‘in #5 #. Yet in Ming-shih we read that Wu Yiin-ch‘eng had but three sons: 
Dalan, Kuan-che, and K‘o-ch‘in. Dalan for the authors of Ming-shih is nothing 
but the Mongolian name of K‘o-chung. If we accept that Dalan is K‘o-chung and that 
Pai-k‘o, too, is K‘o-chung, it follows that one and the same person was known at 
some time under three different names. This is not very probable. In K‘o-chung’s 
biographical note (MSL: Cheng-t‘ung 181.2b-8a; Tamura, Moko hen 3.219) we read 
that he was the second son, and since both K‘o-ch‘in and Kuan-che were younger 
than K‘o-chung, there must be another son older than K‘o-chung. I believe, then, 
that Dalan was the eldest son. He is also mentioned chronologically the first. The 
identification in the Ming-shih of Dalan with K‘o-chung cannot be correct. 

*® MSL: Yung-lo 109.7a. This text is not in Haneda’s excerpts. 
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5. Wu K‘o-chung 


On February 2, 1425, K‘o-chung,*® who had inherited his father’s 
rank, was promoted to the rank of marquis (how); his title 
remained otherwise the same.*® In addition to this promotion, 
K‘o-chung also became a high ranking officer in the Ming army. 
He was assigned to the same area where Qoryojin had been 
stationed, and like Qoryojin, both K‘o-chung and his younger 
brother K‘o-ch‘in were to find their deaths in a battle with the 
Mongols in defense of the Ming. 

On November 26, 1429, the emperor ordered Hsieh Lu B¥itk,** 
Marquis of Yang-wu 3K, to take up the duties of commander- 
in-chief, and with K‘o-chung, Kung-shun Marquis, as his vice- 
commander, to lead the governmental troops on a patrolling 
expedition outside the Hsiian-fu borders. A number of troops 
partially equipped with firearms were put at their disposal.** 
Hsieh Lu, Wu K‘o-chung, and one other general are again men- 
tioned in the entry of February 28, 1430, in connection with 
another patrol along the borders.** 

On October 4, 1431, Wu K‘o-chung and two other generals 
were entrusted with the transportation of supplies to the region 
of Tu-shih-k‘ou 441 OH .“* In 1443 the “ Three Uriyanggad ” com- 
manderies in present-day northern Jehol had become increasingly 
arrogant and, although recognizing the suzerainty of the Ming, 
they had behaved more like enemies than friends. On February 9, 
1444, the emperor ordered that an army be put in readiness to 
attack them. Three armies, each of ten thousand men, were to 
proceed northwards, and Wu K‘o-chung was made an auxiliary 
commander in one of them.*® We are also told that he had the 
title of a t‘ai-tzu t'ai-pao KFKK.** This information is found 


°° Cf. note 87 above for the identification of this person. 

“9 MSL: Hung-hsi 6B.5b; Tamura, Moko hen (hereafter, Tamura) 2 does not have 
this text. 

“ For biographical note cf. Ming-shih 155.3a-5b; 106.34ab. 

“2 MSL: Hsiian-te 59.9b; Tamura, 2.177. 

“8 MSL: Usiian-te 63.2b; Tamura, 2.189. 

** MSL: Hsiian-te 82.1la; Tamura, 2.239. 

“© MSL: Cheng-t‘ung 112.7a; Tamura, 3.59. 

“° Ming-shih 72.3b. Office of the first degree, secondary rank. 
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in an entry for December 5, 1445,*7 on the occasion of a request 
made by Wu K‘o-chung with regard to the salaries paid to the 
Mongolian officers in the Ming army. It is interesting, however, 
that of the Mongolian officers in whose behalf Wu K‘o-chung 
made this request, the only one to be mentioned by name is a 
certain Wu Ko-lai 527/28, and one wonders whether he was a 
relative of Wu K‘o-chung. 

Points of friction had become more and more numerous all 
along the Sino-Mongolian borders, but at this particular time it 
was the Oyirad under the leadership of Esen Tayisi who presented 
the greatest threat. Esen Tayisi gradually had expanded his 
power, and now his control extended over practically all of Mon- 
golia. The Ming had become increasingly suspicious of him, and 
when in the summer of 1449 Esen TayiSi’s armies crossed into 
China, the Ming emperor decided personally to conduct the cam- 
paign against them. On August 3, 1449, a long list was made 
public with the names of high officials and military men who were 
to accompany the emperor on this expedition, and Wu K‘o-chung 
was one of them.** 

The ill-fated campaign of 1449 by the Cheng-t‘ung Emperor 
is too well-known to be described here. The emperor first went 
as far as Ta-t‘ung, but then decided to come back towards Hsiian- 
fu. On August 30, just as the emperor was about to leave Hsiian- 
fu, the Oyirad attacked the Chinese armies. Wu K‘o-chung was 
in the rearguard and was killed during the fighting.*® With him 
died his younger brother K‘o-ch‘in. The MSL on this occasion 
has a short biographical note which reads: 


Wu K‘o-chung, a native of Liang-chou, was the second son of Yiin-ch‘eng, 
Kung-shun Earl. In the sixteenth year of Yung-lo (1418), he inherited his 
father’s rank and returned to his garrison in Liang-chou. Later in a memorial 
to the throne he requested permission to remain in the capital. In the first 
year of Hung-hsi (1425) on account of his merits during the northern cam- 


47 MSL: Cheng-t‘ung 135.2b-3a; Tamura, 3.123. According to his biographical note 
(cf. note 52), this rank was bestowed on him in 1444, but I am unable to find the 
exact date. 

“8 MSL: Cheng-t‘ung 180.6b; Tamura, 3.215. 

“° This event is not to be confused with the battle of T‘u-mu --7K (in Yiian 
and early Ming sources sometimes written T‘ung-mu #42) of September 1, where 
the Ming armies were completely routed and the emperor taken prisoner. 
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paign, he was promoted to the rank of Kung-shun Marquis and was given 
a patent whereby his sons and grandsons were to inherit his title forever. 
Because, during the ninth year of Cheng-t‘ung (1444) , he subdued and pacified 
the caitiffs [i.e., the Mongols], he was promoted to the rank of a t‘ai-tzu 
t‘ai-pao. K‘o-chung was a courageous and skillful fighter. At this time, he 
and his brother, the tu-tu K‘o-ch‘in, and his son, Chin $f, with the utmost 
energy held off the caitiffs. But the caitiffs occupied a mountain ridge and 
hurled arrows and stones down at them. When nearly all the government 
troops had either been killed or wounded or had been dispersed and had fled, 
K‘o-chung also came down from his horse and knelt down to shoot; but when 
his supply of arrows was exhausted, the robbers surrounded him. K*‘o-chung 
died after killing several tens of enemies with a lance. K‘o-ch‘in died with 
him and only Chin [,first captured,] made good his escape and returned.®° 
K‘o-chung was [posthumously] made Duke of Pin #f{,5' and was given the 
posthumous name of Chuang-yung }}-33 (“Strong and Courageous”). K‘o- 
ch‘in was [posthumously] made Earl of Tsun-hua j@44, and was given the 
posthumous name of Hsi-min {gf (“Cautious and Diligent ”) .° 


Wu Yiin-ch‘eng and Wu K‘o-chung’s descendants are listed up to 
the very end of the Ming period.** 


6. Wu Kuan-che 


Wu Yiin-ch‘eng’s younger son, Kuan-che, whom we have already 
mentioned, was made a Kuang-i #@# Earl on February 2, 1425."* 
At that time he was already an assistant-high-commandant. He 
died early, however, for in the seventh month of the first year 
of Hsiian-te (1426) he is already mentioned as dead.” 

The Wu family continued to uphold a distinguished military 
tradition. To mention a few examples, Chin, K‘o-ch‘in’s son, was 
made military commander of Kansu but declined because he 
thought that the appointment of a Mongol to this important post 


®°Chiao Hung AE Wr in his Kuo-ch‘ao hsien-cheng lu fg #3 ERGXER 7.60a-61a, 
gives the inscription of K‘o-ch‘in’s tombstone by Li Hsien 2 RX. 

°1 Originally a small principality in Shensi province. 

52 MSL: Cheng-t‘ung 181.2b-3a; Tamura, 3.219. This text is somewhat abridged in 
Tamura’s work. Wu K‘o-chung’s death is also mentioned in Ming-shih 10.11b and in 
Ming-chi, p. 135b. In Ming-chi, p. 186b, Wu K‘o-ch‘in’s posthumous title is given 
as Chao-hua AA4th. 

58 Ming-shih 106.31b-32a. 

54 MSL: Hung-hsi 6B.5b; Ming-shih 107.2b. On the same day his brother became 
a marquis. 

55 MSL: Hsiian-te 19.6a. 
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might discredit China in the eyes of the barbarians. Chin died 
in battle with a rebel, and his son, Ch‘i #E, inherited his father’s 
title in 1439 and died in 1456. Another of K‘o-ch‘in’s sons, named 
Tsung , inherited Kuan-che’s title in 1458 and in 1466 became 
military governor of Ninghsia. In 1468, however, he had to take 
part in the fighting against the Mongolian rebel, Man Chiin (see 
below) , and was censured for failure in his assigned task.*® In 
1469 he was degraded. 


7. Hsieh Shou 


One other Mongol who lost his life with Wu K‘o-chung while 
fighting against the invading Oyirad was Hsieh Shou ##. His 
father Hsieh T‘ai & had surrendered during the Hung-wu period 
(1368-1398) and had been made an officer in the Yen-shan #81 
commandery (in Peking). His name T“ai, no doubt, is only part 
of his native Mongol name, which remains otherwise unknown 
to us. When T“ai died, his son, T‘o-huan-t‘ai RHE (Toyontai) , 
who was given the name of Hsieh Pin %4, succeeded him. In due 
time he became a secretary-commandant in the Right Yen-shan 
Commandery; later he was again promoted to the rank of a tso- 
chiin tu-tu ch‘ien-shih and then to that of a tu-tu t’ung-chih with 
the honorary title of P‘iao-ch‘i chiang-chiin BE 1 5" On Janu- 
ary 23, 1421 (the twelfth month of the lunar calendar, 18th year 
of Yung-lo) he was ennobled as Yung-shun AMA po (“ Eternally 
Obedient Earl ”) .** He is mentioned again in MSZ on August 1, 
1421.°° There we read that during the 1421 campaign led by the 
emperor against Aruytai, he was in command, together with Wu 
K‘o-chung, of the Mongolian troops taking part in the expedition. 
He died on November 12, 1421. 

Hsieh Pin’s son, Shou, was only five sui old, when his father 


5° Cf. Tamura 4.76, 80, 110, 118, 128, 130, 134. 

57 Ming-shih 72.21a. Honorary rank of the second degree, principal rank. 

58 MSL: Yung-lo 121.6a; Ming-shih 106.35ab. 

5° MSL: Yung-lo 121.2a; Haneda, p. 495. 

®°In Ming-shih it is said that he died on the ting-wei day of the ninth month. 
Actually it was the tenth month. The mistake originated in MSL: Yung-lo 121.6a 
where no beginning of the tenth month is indicated. The compilers of Ming-shih took 
for granted that this particular ting-wei day still belonged to the ninth month. 
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died, and therefore he was born in 1417. He was too young to 
inherit the rank of earl; however, upon the request of his uncle, 
Hsieh Kuei # (see below), Shou inherited his father’s rank on 
September 21, 1424, in the first days after the accession of the 
Hung-hsi Emperor.” 

In the entry of August 3, 1449, Hsieh Shou is mentioned with 
Wu K‘o-chung, and in this entry which records his death, the 
MSL also devotes a short biographical notice to him which reads: 

Hsieh Shou was a courageous and skillful fighter. In 1424 he inherited his 
father’s rank of Yung-shun Earl. At this time he fought (until) his bow- 
string broke and his arrows were exhausted; then he continued to hit the 
caitiffs with an empty bow. The caitiffs were so enraged that they dismembered 
him. When they learned that Shou was a man originating from behind the 
mountains,® they said: “This is a fellow countryman and that is the reason 
why he is so courageous,” and they wept over him. He was given the post- 
humous name, Wu-i #R¥#e = (“ Brave in War”). His son Fu ij succeeded 
him.®8 


We do not know Hsieh Shou’s Mongolian name. The Ming-shih 
lists a son and a grandson of his. 


8. Hsieh Kuei 


If we know little about Hsieh Pin and his son, Shou, we know 
little more about Hsieh Pin’s younger brother, Kuei #£. His Mon- 
golian name, according to the Ming-shih, was T‘o-huo-ch‘i WAG 
Toyo¢i) ..* On September 3, 1422,° Hsieh Kuei was made An- 
shun ¥/f po (“ Peaceful and Obedient Earl”) with the rank of 
commandant (chih-hui-shih 441%) to be held perpetually by 
his descendants. On August 24, 1425, he is mentioned with another 
Mongol by the name of Wu Ch‘eng (see below) and several other 
military men in connection with a patrolling expedition to be 
made outside the borders.®* One year later, on August 31, 1426, 


*1 MSL: Hung-hsi 1A.8a. 

2 This expression denoted the area north of the mountains to the north of Peking. 
It could indicate any place from the northern part of present-day Jehol to Manchuria. 

°8 MSL: Cheng-t‘ung 181.2b-3a; Tamura 3.219. Cf. also Ming-shih 156.3ab and 
Ming-chi, p. 135b. 

®* Ming-shih 106.37ab; 156.3b-4a. 

°° MSL: Yung-lo 124.8a. 

°° MSL: Usiian-te 5.9a; Tamura 2.50. 
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he was promoted to the rank of marquis with the same title of 
An-shun and with a correspondingly higher salary.® According 
to the “ Tables” in Ming-shih 106, Hsieh Kuei died during the 
second month of the fifth year of Hsiian-te (February 26 to 
March 27, 1430) , but this seems to be an error, for on March 18 °® 
he was getting ready to accompany the emperor on a trip north 
of the capital. His death is recorded on the date, April 2, 1430,°° 
and in a brief note we read that he was a native of Ch‘ang-p‘ing 
EB, a short distance north of Peking. Probably this means that 
the Hsieh family was living there. During the Hung-wu period 
he had served as a secretary-commandant in the Right Yen-shan 
Commandery (Peking), and during the civil war he had been on 
the side of the Prince of Yen (later the Yung-lo Emperor). He 
served as a high-commandant in the 1410 campaign in Mongolia 
and soon became a tu-tu ch‘ien-shth of the Central Army Head- 
quarters. 

After his death he was posthumously granted the title of Duke 
of Pin # ™ with the posthumous name of Chung-chuang ‘jt 
(“Loyal and Strong”). His younger brother, K‘o-k‘o T‘ieh- 
mu-erh *J*Jti7AS52 (K6k6 Temiir) inherited his rank of com- 
mandant. The Ming-shih further lists a son named Shan HI of 
whom nothing more is said. Perhaps he died too early, or perhaps 
nothing was known about him. Further, there are listed a grand- 
son and a great-grandson who successively inherited the title of 
earl. 

9. Aruysiri 

A-lu-ko-shih-li PU4% XH (AruySiri) was an Oyirad who be- 
came Shun-i JIB3 po (“ Obedient and Righteous Earl”) and was 
given the Chinese name of Chin Shun #1. His death is men- 
tioned in the MSL in the entry of November 5, 1433, and in the 
same passage we are told that he came over to the Ming in 1409 ™ 
and was made the secretary-high-commandant of Ta-ning A. 


°7 MSL: Usiian-te 19.14a. 

°8 Ibid., 63.12a. 

°° Tbid., 64.4ab. 

7° A place in Shantung. 

™1 The Yung-lo section of MSL, insofar as I know, fails to mention his surrender. 
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We read further that in 1410 he followed the Yung-lo Emperor 
on his campaign against the Mongols, and when the army reached 
the mountain, Mieh-hu #xi (“ Destruction of the Barbarians ”) , 
he pursued BunyaSiri, and at Ching-lu #/¥ (“ Pacification of the 
Caitiffs””) Garrison, he defeated Aruytai’s army. As a result he 
was promoted to the rank of assistant-high-commandant. In 
1425 he became a tso-chiin tu-tu ch‘ien-shih, and in 1428, again 
travelling in the suite of the emperor on an inspection tour of 
the borders, he had the merit of capturing robbers (i. e., Mongols) . 
In 1429, in recognition of the fact that he was a foreigner from 
a far-away country who had accompanied the imperial grand- 
father and had exerted himself in manifold activities, the emperor 
raised him to the rank of Shun-i po with a yearly income of 800 
shih.” The exact date of his elevation to the rank of earl is 
August 2, 1429. His son, Chung %&, inherited his rank of secre- 
tary-commandant.” 


10. Wu Ch‘eng 


In the entry of August 8, 1425,” we find a reference to a certain 
Wu Ch‘eng i who became an earl. Almost certainly he was 
a Mongol. This MSL text reads as follows: 


The hou-chiin*® tu-tu-fu tso-tu-tu 4% RAPE ALAGEF Wu Ch‘eng was 
ennobled as Military Servant, Obeying Heaven, Officer in the Imperial Guard, 
Spreading Strength, Grand Officer, Especially Promoted to an Honorary 
Position, Pillar of the State, Earl of Ch‘ing-p‘ing 772%. His salary was 1101 
shih, and his sons and grandsons were to inherit his title for all generations. 
Ch‘eng was a man from “ behind the mountains” 77 and his original name 


7 MSL: Hsiian-te 106.6ab; Tamura 2.296; Ming-shih 107.5ab. 

7 MSL: Hsiian-te 56.8a. 

™ Cf. Aruysiri’s biographical notice in Ming-shih 156.5a. In 1468 the title of 
Shun-i po was granted to another Mongol (or Turk?) from the Sha-chou area. His 
Chinese name was Lo Ping-chung eFrib, and his native name seems to be of 
Tibetan origin: K‘o-lo-o-ling-chan Ue BE ARGH (Ming-shih 107.28b; 156.14a). He 
was the son of K‘un-chi-lai PK] BJZK and is mentioned also in the treatise on Sha-chou 
in Ming-shih 330.24b. | 

75 MSL: Hsiian-te 4.8b. 

7° The Nanking ed. actually reads fu }ff instead of chiin. 

™T Cf. note 62. In his biography in Ming-shih 156.4a, we read that he was a native 
of Liao-yang in Manchuria. Ming-shih kao 144.4b-5b (lieh-chuan $9); Ming-shu 
99.2b-3a. 
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was Mai-lii @#. He received his new name during the Yung-lo period. He 
served Emperor T‘ai-tsung (i.e., Yung-lo) and for his military accomplish- 
ments he gradually rose to be a tu-tu.78 In recognition for services rendered 
to his (i.e., the emperor’s) ancestors, the [Hung-hsi] Emperor did him many 
favors, and when the emperor ascended the throne, [Ch‘eng] offered him his 
loyalty and earnest. [The emperor] therefore enfeoffed him and gave him a 
patent of nobility, and his ancestors up to the third generation were made 
Earls of Ch‘ing-p‘ing, while his deceased mother and grandmother were given 
the title of fu-jen FE. (“Lady”). His wife, too, was made a fu-jen. 


Although his original name, Mai-lii (“ Bought Donkey ”), is 
not Mongolian, but Chinese in formation, it is a name typical of 
Mongols of those days and hardly a name which a Chinese would 
have been proud of. This name and the fact that he hailed from 
the Liao-yang area are strong indications that Wu Ch‘eng, alias 
Mai-lii, was not a Chinese. 

On the day of his death, January 15, 1434,’° we find additional 
information on him. We are told that he surrendered to the 
Hung-wu Emperor in 1388 and immediately was made an officer 
of fifty men at Yung-p‘ing XK, east of Peking. When the war 
broke out between the future Yung-lo Emperor and his nephew, 
the Chien-wen Emperor, Wu Ch‘eng joined the future Yung-lo 
ruler and became a centurion. During the war he distinguished 
himself and rose to be a tu-tu ch‘ien-shih in the Posterior Military 
Headquarters. On several occasions he accompanied the emperor 
and soon became a tso tu-tu. 

Wu Ch‘eng took part in the campaign against the Uriyangqad 
in the northern part of present-day Jehol,®° and, as we have already 
had occasion to state above, Wu Ch‘eng is also mentioned in the 
entry of August 24, 1425 of the MSL together with Hsieh Kuei. 
We find him mentioned again on the date, August 13, 1427. Here 
he was sent as second in command of an expedition to K‘ai-p‘ing 
bA2P (the old Shang-tu [Supreme Capital] of the Yiian) in order 
to prevent an attack by the Mongols who had lately been threat- 


78 He is mentioned as a tu-tu, for example in the entries of March 14 and 21, 1425. 
MSL: Hung-hsi 7B.4b; 8B.1b; Tamura 2.22, 25. 

7° MSL: Usiian-te 107.7a. This was the fifth day of the twelfth month, overlapping 
already into the first month of the Western calendar. 

8° MSL: Yung-lo 123.2b; Haneda, p. 512 (July 13, 1422). 
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ening that town.** The commander-in-chief of the expedition was 
Hsieh Lu # ik, and on September 2, Hsieh Lu and Wu Ch‘eng 
returned io the capital with a number of prisoners of war.®*? On 
May 30 and June 19, Wu Ch‘eng and Hsieh Lu were again ordered 
to escort a train of supplies to K‘ai-p‘ing.®** 

On March 29, 1429, Wu Ch‘eng was promoted to the rank of 
marquis, with, of course, a proportionate increase of income. 
When he died on January 15, 1434, he was posthumously made 
Duke of Liang ® with the posthumous name of Chuang-yung 
443 (“ Strong and Courageous ”). His descendants are listed in 
the Ming-shih to the very end of the Ming dynasty.*® 


11. Esen Tuyan 


The Mongolian chieftain enfeoffed by the Ming and mentioned 
more often than any other Mongol of those days was a certain 
Yeh-hsien T‘u-kan 4364: (Esen Tuyan) * who, upon his sur- 
render, received the Chinese name of Chin Chung i. Ch‘ii 
Chiu-ssu #27L% * tells us that according to some people, Esen 
Tuyan was the son of the gayan, Bunyasiri, but according to 
others, he was either the son or the younger brother of the gayan, 
Ta-li-pa##E (Dalba[y]) .* Other writers say nothing regarding 


®1 MSL: Hsiian-te 29.8a; Tamura 2.105. 

82 MSL: Usiian-te 30.4a; Tamura 2.107, 108. 

88 MSL: Hsiian-te 42.7a; Tamura 2.128, 130. 

8“ MSL: Hsiian-te 51.12a. 

85 Ming-shih 107.3a; MSL: Hsiian-te 107.7a. 

8° The second part of this name is to be read neither toyan nor tiigen, but tuyan 
(“Falcon”), although its Turkish original is written toyan. Cf. Francis Woodman 
Cleaves, “‘ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1862 in Memory of Prince Hindu,” HJAS 
12(1949) 32, 48, 109. Cf. A. von Gabain, Altiirkische Grammatik (Leipzig, 1950), 
p. 342. Cf. also C. E. Manos, TlamatHuku ypeBHeTiopKcol mucbMeHHOcTH, 1951, 
p. 431. “ Essen-tuyan ” means “ Healthy Falcon.” 

87 Wan-li wu-kung lu BERD (Kuo-hsiieh wen-k‘u [xy 2 3 pien 38) 7.7. 

88 The reading of the Altan tobci (Cinggis qayan-u éadiy), p. 5 et passim; C. R. 
Bawden, The Mongol Chronicle Altan tobéi [Géttinger Asiatische Forschungen, Band 5, 
1955], p. 37, etc.) proves that Ta-li-pa is to be read Dalba[y] in spite of Sayang 
Seten’s spelling Delbeg in his Erdeni-yin tobcéi (Schmidt, Geschichte der Ost-Mongolen, 
pp. 144, 145). He was a son of Oljei Temiir, better known as BunyaSiri in the 
Chinese sources. According to Sayang Seéen, he was born in 1395, became qayan 
in 1411, and died in 1415, but these dates are hard to reconcile with the Ming sources. 
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his background, and it is doubtful whether Ch‘ii Chiu-ssu’s state- 
ment is to be given any credit. All authors call him a “king” 
(=F) °° but it is just as doubtful that he was ever a really 
independent ruler. It is much more probable that he was a local 
chieftain described ex post facto as a “king” in order to win 
greater prestige for the Ming. 

In MSL he is mentioned as a subordinate chieftain under 
Aruytai who at that time had been granted the title of Prince 
of Ho-ning i! .°° With Aruytai, his most influential subordinates 
had been granted Chinese military titles, and Esen Tuyan as one 
of them is first mentioned in MSL ™ as a tu-tu. Since this is one 
of the highest Chinese ranks conferred upon Mongols, it seems 
to indicate that he was one of the most powerful men in Aruytai’s 
camp. In this capacity he was accustomed to send from time to 
time the tribute to the Ming court with Aruytai and other chief- 
tains. On such occasions the Chinese court never failed to recipro- 
cate with rich gifts and sometimes with promotions in rank.” In 
the entry of August 15, 1423, Esen Tuyan is called a “ Tatar king 
from the North” (#&4t8#0EF ); the occasion was the arrival 
of four envoys whom he had sent to the Ming apparently on his 
own initiative and independently of Aruytai.* It would thus seem 
that Esen Tuyan was gradually trying to establish direct relations 
with the Ming. Apart from the fact that after his surrender he 
was given the title of wang, out of their concern for the aggran- 
dizement of the Ming dynasty, this growing independence per- 
haps induced the compilers of MSL to give him retrospectively the 
title of wang-tzu (king). 


8° For example, in his biographical note in Ming-shih 156.5a and also 327.7b. 

°° Ho-ning is an alteration of Ho-lin #J#f, the regular transcription of Qorum, 
the second element in Qara Qorum, name of the old capital of the Mongolian emperors 
in Upper Mongolia. Aruytai’s enfeoffment dated from July 28, 1418. MSL: Yung-lo 
89.1a; Haneda, p. 429; Ming-shih 6.12b; 327.7b; Ming-chi, p. 93b. 

®t MSL: Yung-lo 100.4a; Haneda, p. 474 (March 7, 1416). 

°? For example, in MSL: Yung-lo 113.9a; 116.2ab; Haneda, pp. 485 (June 9, 1419) 
and 490 (February 8, 1420). 

°8 MSL: Yung-lo 126.1b; Haneda, p. 524. 

**Cf. W. Franke, History of the Eastern Mongols during the Ming Dynasty from 
1368 to 1624 by D. Pokotilov: Part II, Addenda and Corrigenda (Studia Serica, 1949), 
pp. 27, 28. 
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In 1423 Aruytai broke with the Ming, and the Yung-lo Emperor 
organized an expedition under his own command against him. 
In August the emperor left the capital at the head of his army 
and by short stages slowly travelled towards the northwest. We 
may note here in passing that several Mongols already mentioned 
in this paper took part in the campaign: Wu K‘o-chung, Hsieh 
Kuei, Wu Ch‘eng, etc. On November 9, the emperor reached a 
small village named Shang-chuang-p‘u -E#£ near the present-day 
Kalgan (Chang-chia-k‘ou #30 ) , and on that same day a report 
reached the emperor there from Ch‘en Mou PRA °° who com- 
manded the vanguard and who had pushed far ahead of the 
emperor and his suite. In his message, Ch‘en said that he had 
learned through his spies that the Eastern Mongols (i. e., Bunyasri 
and Aruytai) had recently been routed by the Oyirad under 
T‘o-huan JHE (Toyon) in a place north of the Keriilen River, 
and that the Oyirad had pursued the fleeing Mongols as far as the 
Su-wei-shan-k‘ou 4# 41) .°* Esen Tuyan was among the re- 
treating Mongols, and in his flight he met Ch‘en Mou’s troops 
and surrendered with his family and subjects. Ch‘en’s report was 
accompanied by a letter from Esen Tuyan himself who explained 
the reasons for his surrender. His first reason was that lately he 
had been continuously on the move with his subjects. He was 
probably referring here to the fact that for years the Eastern 
Mongols had suffered one defeat after another at the hands of the 
Oyirad. The second reason was that in his opinion, Aruytai had 
become more and more suspicious of him and was only waiting 
for an opportunity to get rid of him. Immediately upon receiving 
these documents, the emperor sent orders to Ch‘en Mou to treat 
all surrendering Mongols well and to see to it that all their pos- 
sessions remained intact. Obviously, the emperor hoped that a 
good reception of Esen Tuyan would make a favorable impression 
upon the Mongols who would consequently feel inclined to follow 
his example. The emperor also sent a letter to Esen Tuyan himself 
to congratulate him on his decision and to order him to come 


°> Biography in Ming-shih 145.15b-17a. 
°° A few days earlier, the emperor, too, had learned about this defeat from a group 
of newly surrendered Mongols. 
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immediately with Ch‘en Mou. This passage of the MSL ends by 
saying that Esen Tuyan, through ruthlessness and craftiness had 
become a powerful leader very much feared by the Mongols.” 

On November 24,°° Esen Tuyan and his people reached the 
emperor’s traveling quarters and he was presented to the emperor. 
Esen Tuyan declared that for some time he had had the idea of 
surrendering but that, because of Aruytai, he had not yet been 
able to do so. The emperor then delivered a short address in which 
he declared that the good (i.e., those who recognized China’s 
suzerainty) would prosper and be happy. Thereupon, turning to 
his entourage, the emperor remarked that something special ought 
to be done for Esen Tuyan and his underlings. That same day 
he made him Chung-yung wang §3E (“ Loyal and Courageous 
Prince”) and gave him his new Chinese name, Chin Chung. Esen 
Tuyan’s sister’s son, Pa-t‘ai-han #267 (Badaiqan) ,°° who seems 
to have been very much in Esen Tuyan’s favor and who had been 
instrumental in bringing about his surrender, was made a tu-tu.’” 
At a banquet organized that same day, Esen Tuyan was ordered 
to sit between the marquises and the earls, an order which shows 
that although honored with the title of a wang, he did not rank 
with the appanaged members of the imperial family who also had 
that title. 

From the very outset of this 1423 campaign the emperor must 
have felt little enthusiasm, and the surrender of an important 
group of Mongols under Esen Tuyan presented as good a pretext 
as any to cut short the expedition. It was decided then and there 
to stop and to go back to the capital. On the way home Chin 
Chung, or Esen Tuyan, remained in the emperor’s entourage, and 


°7 MSL: Yung-lo 127.3ab; Haneda, pp. 532, 533. 

°§ MSL: Yung-lo 127.4b; Haneda, pp. 532, 533. 

°°In the Ming-shih chi-shih pen-mo FR BBP SARE (Commercial Press, Kuo- 
hsiieh chi-pen ts‘ung-shu chien-pien [iq 23 Js: AX 3 SF fi HR Series) 21.82, the name is 
written Pa-han-tai, obviously a misprint. Badaigan is a diminutive of Badai, a very 
common name among the Mongols. I believe that this is the only passage where Esen 
Tuyan’s nephew is called Badaiqan; later he is always called Badai or Chiang Hsin 
HEAR, his Chinese name (see below). 

109 Ming-shih 156.5a: tu-tu ch‘ien-shih. For a discussion of the problems connected 
with this surrender, cf. Appendix: “The Nature and Location of Esen Tuyan’s 
Surrender ”. 
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on several occasions he was publicly honored by him. Back at the 
capital, Chin Chung received the customary diploma with a seal 
and many presents, and many of his underlings, too, were honored 
with higher or lower ranks and with proportionate gifts.? 

In the meantime, Aruytai remained a threat to the border areas, 
and on February 7, 1424, the emperor once more decided upon 
a campaign against him. Curiously enough, if we are to believe 
the Ming historiographers, the initiative came from Chin Chung 
who urged the emperor to “liberate the Mongolian people from 
the tyranny of Aruytai and other chieftains like him.” Chin 
Chung even offered to take part in the campaign and to distinguish 
himself by leading the vanguard.’” In the entry of April 1, we 
find the names of the commanders of the various units of the 
Chinese forces, and indeed, Ch‘en Mou and Chin Chung com- 
manded the vanguard. No doubt, Chin Chung led his own Mon- 
golian soldiers. One other Mongol mentioned in connection with 
this new expedition is Wu K‘o-chung.’** Chin Chung is mentioned 
several times in the next few days, but the campaign itself yielded 
no results as the emperor died in Mongolia on August 12, 1424. 

On October 21 of the same year, the new emperor promoted 
Chin Chung to the rank of t‘ai-tzu t‘ai-pao.’* An interesting piece 
of information about a tract of land given to Chin Chung for 
the breeding of horses shows that most of the Mongols after their 
entry into China continued to a large extent to live the life they 
had been accustomed to in Mongolia before their surrender.’® 

A little incident of October 25, 1428 reveals a persistent conflict 
of opinion concerning the Mongols in China which prevailed in 
higher circles of Chinese society. In spite of the excellent record 
of the Mongols in Chinese service and their continued loyal service 
to their new country, some Chinese always remained deeply sus 
picious of them. The Hsiian-te Emperor had set out on a cnn 
scale campaign against Mongols in the modern province of Jehol, 


101 MSL: Yung-lo 127. 7ab; Haneda, pp. 538, 539. 

102 MSL: Yung-lo 128.lab; Haneda, p. 541. 

1°83 MSL: Yung-lo 128.7a; Haneda, p. 542. 

104 MSL: Hung-hsi 2B.14ab; Tamura 2.5. 

2°5 MSL: Hsiian-te 15.4b; Tamura 2.75. For this aspect of —— life in China, 
cf. The Mongols in China .. . , pp. 180-133. 
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and Chin Chung and his nephew, Badai (or Badaiqan) , requested 
a chance to distinguish themselves. They asked permission to go 
on a patrol, but some officials objected on the ground that they 
would never come back, since, after all, both were also Mongols. 
The emperor overruled that objection and replied that it made 
very little difference whether the men deserted or remained in the 
Ming camp. When someone proposed that it might be advisable 
to let only one of the two go, the emperor again answered, “I 
have always treated them with sincerity and if I send one of 
them, I shall send them both. If I should keep one here this 
would only rouse suspicion in the other. I have always treated 
these two men generously, and if animals are able to show their 
gratitude, why should not human beings be able to do so? These 
men must deserve their recompenses.” °° The two Mongols fully 
lived up to the emperor’s expectation, and when they returned 
with a number of prisoners, they were given new honors by the 
emperor.’ 

On March 29, 1429, Chin Chung was promoted from t‘ai-tzu 
t‘ai-pao to t‘ai-pao KR, and on December 1, a number of his 
underlings were given new military ranks.’ Chin Chung died 
on October 29, 1431, and on this occasion a brief description of 
his career was entered in the MSL.” His biographical note in the 
Ming-shih, however, is a little more extensive. 


12. Badai 


The last lines of Chin Chung’s biographical note in the Ming- 
shih are devoted to his nephew, Badai or Badaiqan, whom we 
have already mentioned. As we have seen, he had surrendered 
in 1423 with his uncle and had been made a tu-tu. On several 


168 MSL: Hsiian-te 47.2b-3a; Tamura 2.138-139. Compare Isaiah 1:3. 

107 MSL: Hsiian-te 47.3b-4a; Tamura 2.140-141 (October 21, 1428). 

108 MSL: MHsiian-te 51.12a; Tamura 2.158. For the title, t‘ai-pao, cf. Ming-shih 
72.2b: first degree, principal rank. 

10° MSL: Hsiian-te 59.1lab; Tamura 2.178. 

19 MSL: Hsiian-te 82.11b-12a; Tamura 2.239; Ming-shih 156.5a-6a; 106.87ab. Esen 
Tuyan had a younger brother by the name of Méngke Buqa, who also became an 
officer in the Chinese army. He is mentioned in MSL: Cheng-t‘ung 70.3a; Tamura 
2.617; and Wu-pien tien-tse FHL fl) 11.21b (September 1, 1440). 
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occasions he proved to be a skillful officer, and on November 28, 
1427, he was given the Chinese name Chiang Hsin #18." Most 
of the time, however, he continued to be referred to simply as 
Badai. During the Cheng-t‘ung period (1436-1449) he was made 
an earl and inherited his uncle’s title of Chung-yung, but the 
Ming-shih does not give the exact date, either in his biography 
or in the “ Tables ”."*? After he had served the Ming loyally for 
several years, a shadow fell upon his life through the fact that 
he was made a prisoner by the Oyirad at the battle of T‘u-mu 
in 1449 and was carried off toward Mongolia with the captive 
emperor and other prisoners. Many people at the court seem 
to have believed that he was not so much a prisoner of war as a 
renegade who had deserted the Ming cause. 

Two fellow prisoners, Yiian Pin #% and Yang Ming #84 who 
remained with the emperor throughout his captivity and later 
wrote short narratives of their adventures in Mongolia, mention 
Badai. Yiian Pin mentions him twice and tells how one day he, 
Yiian, got into trouble with the Mongols and only through Badai’s 
intervention was rescued from an almost certain death."* Yang 
Ming, alias Ha-ming "@%, himself a Mongol in the Ming service, 
or at least of Mongol descent, also mentions Badai several times. 
After the battle of T‘u-mu, Esen TayiSi first took the emperor 
with him to Mongolia to come back shortly after and march upon 
Peking. Another Mongol, Hsi Ning =®, who had served at the 
Ming court as a eunuch and had either been captured by Esen 
Tayisi or, what seems more probable, had joined the Mongols 
of his own volition, one day entered the captive emperor’s quarters 
and declared that he with Badai and Esen TayiSi’s younger brother 
commanded the vanguard of the Mongol forces.*** According to 
Yang Ming, Badai was also present one year later at Yeh-hu-ling 
=¢9\ i °° when the emperor was set free and left the Mongol 


111 MSL: Hsiian-te 33.5b; Tamura 2.115. 

112 Ming-shih 107.11a. where the fact that he was a Mongol is not even mentioned. 

118 Pei-cheng shih-chi ALAEEL (Chi-lu hui-pien FERRER 12.2b; 6b). 

14 Cheng-t‘ung lin-jung lu TEE HR ER (Chi-lu hui-pien 19.6a; 8b; 9b; 10b; 
11b; 24a). 

“5 Near present-day Kalgan. In the Secret History of the Mongols this famous 
pass is called Hiinegen daba. Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih JCBSAKSE ($247), Suppl. 1.1a. 
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camp. But neither Yang nor Yiian, who were released at the 
same time, tells us that Badai, too, was released and returned to 
China. That he was set free on the same occasion, we know from 
his biographical note in the Ming-shih. 

During his captivity, he is also mentioned a couple of times in 
the MSL. In the entry of November 18, 1449,"° we read the 
following text: 


Governmental troops !17 captured three caitiff prisoners. Two of them were 
house slaves of the eunuch, Hsi Ning.148 One was the commandant, An Meng- 
k‘o 424645 (Mongke), an underling of the Chung-yung Earl, Badai. After 
[the battle of] T‘u-mu, [Hsi] Ning had followed the emperor [into captivity] 
in order to serve him. Badai, once the battle had been lost, had surrendered 
to the caitiffs. Both [Hsi Ning and Badai] were being employed by the caitiffs 
(i.e., Esen Tayisi and his officers). That the caitiffs had withdrawn [from 
China] was [only] because they planned to invade the country again in the 
spring and summer of next year. Therefore they had these three men (i.e., 
the three just captured) come to spy. They (i.e., Esen Tayisi, etc.) had 
also ordered Mongke to arrange a secret agreement with the high-commandant, 
Shih Lien-t‘ai Fj 4 .42° to cooperate [as a fifth columnist] at the head of 
those troops whom he usually treated best. After interrogation, the Court 
of Justice got the truth and the emperor 12° ordered [the three captives] to 
be beheaded. [Hsi] Ning’s household was confiscated (to become state slaves) , 
but Badai’s household was left alone because it was feared that many sur- 
rendered caitiffs and barbarians [in the Ming service] might be frightened 
and become suspicious.1?1 


Badai is mentioned once more in the entry of August 15, 1450: 


118 MSL: Cheng-t‘ung 185.3ab [Ching-t‘ai 3.8ab]; Tamura 3.266. 

“17 The Nanking edition reads chiin-kuan "pf instead of kuan-chiin as in Tamura’s 
text which no doubt has the correct reading. 

118 He was later captured by the Chinese, brought back to China and put to death. 
Yiian Pin was an eyewitness to his capture (Chi-lu hui-pien 18.5a). 

11° No doubt also a Mongolian officer serving in one of the garrison towns of North 
China. 

*2°Not the captive Cheng-t‘ung Emperor, but his brother who had ascended the 
throne and was to assume the reign title, Ching-t‘ai. 

121 From the beginning the Ming were always eager to admit surrendering Mongols 
and they made it their policy through generous and fair treatment of Mongols in the 
Chinese service to attract more Mongols from abroad into the Chinese orbit. On the 
whole the Mongols became loyal subjects and evidences of unrest and rebellions are 
relatively rare. When cases of unrest did occur, the Ming government was rather 
afraid to take harsh measures of repression or mete out severe punishments. It was 
feared that too severe measures might frighten the Mongols and start a new chain of 
rebellions. 
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Previously, the Chung-yung Earl, Badai, in the suite of the (Cheng-t‘ung) 
Emperor on his northern trip (i.e., in captivity in Mongolia), had been put 
by the caitiffs in the camp (lit., “tent ”) of Esen Tayisi’s younger brother, 
Prince Sai-han #€22 (Sayiqan).12? At this moment P‘i-erh-ma-hei-ma J¥ 5, 
#5 2pm (Pir Mahmafd])) arrived at the capital to present the tribute.1** 
Among those accompanying him there was the Tatar, Pai-yen-ta-erh (ABA 
54 (Bayandar), formerly under Badai’s command, When arriving at the 
capital, Bayandar told the shao-pao “4%, Yii Ch‘ien =-#f%,'** “ Badai, now 
with them, has the intention of coming back, but he has no opportunity to 
flee.” [Yii] Ch‘ien then memorialized: “ Badai during his whole life has 
received favors from the dynasty; he has been enfeoffed and has enjoyed his 
salary. But one day he rebelled against those whom he should have loved, 
and he followed the robbers to perpetrate evil. The emperor with the broad- 
mindedness of Heaven and Earth has kept his family intact without punish- 
ment involving the death of the whole family. But Badai is ignorant of this. 
Therefore, if we take advantage [of the talents of some] people and use them 
as spies, this [will prove to be] the road to victory. We should order Bayandar 
to return northwards with the [Oyirad] ambassador, and secretly instruct 
Badai and let him know about the favors received from the dynasty; [namely 
that] his family dependents are safe, so that he may change his evil into 
good. [He must be told that] if he should be capable of devising a scheme to 
disrupt the invasion plans of the caitiffis, or if he should be able secretly to 
kill the chief of the robbers, Esen, and come home, he will be given the rank 
of a prince and other rich rewards will be given to him unsparingly. If Badai 
hears of this and by any chance [becomes] devoted and loyal [again], this will 
also be the scheme that will end all unrest.” 125 


Although the MSZ, relating the return of the captive emperor, 
tells us nothing further about Badai, on the basis of the Ming-shih 
we must accept the fact that he returned with Yiian Pin, Yang 
Ming and others who had remained in the entourage of the illus- 
trious prisoners, and that his title and salary were restored to him. 


122So designated in his biographical note in the Ming-shih. Sayiqan is also known 
as “Prince of Ta-t‘ung.” 

28 Pir Mahma[d] was an Oyirad who for years served as envoy to the Ming. His 
name is mentioned frequently in MSL and other contemporary sources. An interesting 
thing is that the Ming allowed the Oyirad to send the tribute before the release of 
the emperor. Not only Esen Tayi8i, the de facto ruler, but also To[y]té Buqa, the 
nominal gaan, sent several tribute missions before the emperor’s release, and many 
more thereafter. On several of his visits to China, Pir Mahma[d] was given Chinese 
military ranks by the Ming. 

84 Biography in Ming-shih 170.1a-8b. Cf. also W. Franke, “ Yii Ch‘ien, Staatsman 
und Kriegsminister, 1898-1457,” Monumenta Serica 11 (1947) 87-122, and his “Ein 
Dokument zum Process gegen Yii Ch‘ien i. j. 1457,” Studia Serica 6 (1947) .193-208. 

85 MSL: Cheng-t‘ung 194.8b [Ching-t‘ai 12.8b]; Tamura 3.336. 
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Apparently the Ming government realized—perhaps on the testi- 
mony of the captive emperor himself—that Badai had never in- 
tended to betray China. At any rate, we may be sure that had 
the Ming really continued to harbor any suspicion about him, 
his name would never have been listed in the “ Tables ” of chapter 
107 of the Ming-shih. 


13. Mao Sheng 


Mao Sheng 2 is known to us mainly through a tombstone 
inscription,’”° through a short notice in the MSL, and through his 
biographical notice in the Ming-shih.’*" He was born in 1401, but 
his Mongolian name, if he ever had one, is nowhere indicated. 
His first personal name was not Sheng, but Fu-shou jas , and his 
tzu was Yung-ch‘in JA&%. According to the tomb inscription, his 
ancestors lived in Yu-chi H#J, this being the territory of modern 
Peking and the region north of it. In the same inscription we 
read that his great-grandfather was Prince of Chi-ning #% under 
the Yiian. In Yiian-shih 108, however, there is no such title. But 
there is no doubt that Mao Sheng was of Mongolian descent; the 
MSL even states that he was a clansman of Aruytai, Prince of 
Ho-ning. His grandfather, Pai Pu-hua {A#7E (? Beg Buqa) , was 
an official of the Yiian. Mao Sheng’s uncle, named Na-hai #hi# 
(Noqai) , seems to have been the first to surrender during the 
Hung-wu period, and to have distinguished himself during the 
civil war between the Chien-wen Emperor and his uncle. He 
became an assistant-high-commandant. Nogqai died without sons, 
and Mao Sheng’s father, An-t‘ai #%>%# inherited his position 
and soon became a commandant in the imperial bodyguard called 
Yii-ln 7A (“Forest of Feathers”). An-t‘ai’s son, Chi #. 
inherited the rank, but he also died early and without heirs, so 
that Sheng inherited the rank in 1431. 

Some time after this, for reasons nowhere indicated, Mao Sheng 
deserted to the Mongols but soon returned to the Ming. At any 
rate, in 1442 he took part in the campaign against Lu-ch‘uan #)!| 
in southwest China, in which he distinguished himself and was 
made a tu-tu ch‘ien-shih. As the war in the South dragged on, 


128 Kuo-ch‘ao hsien-cheng lu 9.54a-56b. 
187 MSL: T‘ien-shun 294.4b on the occasion of his death; Ming-shih 156.8ab; 107.16a. 
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however, the commander-in-chief, Wang Chi = %, requested that 
“foreign ” officers from the capital be appointed to “arrest the 
Miao in Yunnan,” and Mao and a certain Jan Pao f¥f& were put 
in command of a group of six hundred men. Both men then again 
went to Lu-ch‘uan, and after the successful end of the campaign, 
Mao became a tu-tu t‘ung-chih. 

After the defeat of the Chinese armies at T‘u-mu on September 
1, 1449, and the capture of the emperor, Mao was made a tso tu-tu 
for his bravery during the fighting near Ta-t‘ung, and he was 
entrusted with the supervision of the troops called “ Camp of 
the Three Thousand ” (=F #) .°* At the end of the year trouble 
broke out again, in Kweichow this time, apparently provoked 
by poor discipline in the army and maladministration,’”® and Mao 
once more had to rush to the South to help quell the rebellion. 
Before he could leave, however, Esen Tayisi, who held the Cheng- 
t‘ung Emperor captive, threatened the capital with his armies and 
before going southwards, Mao had to participate in the defense 
of the city.**° Once Esen Tayisi had withdrawn and the emergency 
was over, Mao Sheng was ordered to proceed to Kweichow with 
the Mongol soldiers from the garrisons of Ho-chien YJ IK] (present- 
day Hopei) and Tung-ch‘ang #®& (present-day Shantung). We 
are told that the tribal “ rebels” soon were so hard pressed that 
they extradited their own leader and surrendered.’** No sooner 
was this campaign over than Mao was ordered in 1452 to bring 
peace to Hu-kuang.**” 

In recognition of these outstanding services, Mao was made 
Nan-ning fi (“ Peace of the South ”) Earl, and he was allowed 
to change his original personal name, Fu-shou, by which he is 
known in all the above-mentioned passages of the MSL, the Ming- 
shth and the Ming-chi, to the name, Sheng. In the “ Tables ” of 
Ming-shih 107, his enfeoffment is dated from the fifth year of 


%° This unit was one of the “ Three Great Camps” of the capital. Cf. Ming-shth 
89.1b. : 

12° Ming-chi, p. 137b. 

189 MSL: Cheng-t‘ung 184.7b-16a; Tamura 3.248-255 (October 22-30, 1449); Ming 
chi, p. 138a. 

181 Ming-shih 11.3b; Ming-chi, p. 144ab. 

182 Ming-shih 11.5b; Ming-chi, p. 146c. 
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Ching-t‘ai (1454) , but in the MSL *** the exact date of his enfeoff- 
ment is given as January 28, 1453 (actually the twelfth month 
of the third year of Ching-t‘ai) . 

It is obvious that his title was chosen because of his long and 
outstanding service in the South. And in order to put his experi- 
ence to use, he was sent back to the South to command the garri- 
son of Chin-ch‘ih &# in Yunnan. During his service on the 
Sino-Burmese borders (1453-1457) *** he had some difficulty in 
maintaining order. However, he had to face a potentially much 
greater difficulty when a certain Mou Feng *:4#@ accused him of 
greed and cruelty and several illegal acts.**° Mou among other 
things maintained that Mao, being a “ barbarian,” was cunning 
and difficult to control and that he had even been in touch with 
the enemy across the border, implying, of course, that Mao was 
planning a revolt or attack on Chinese territories. The emperor 
ordered an investigation, but suddenly the matter was dropped. 

Mao Sheng died on September 21, 1458,"** and, according to the 
tomb inscription, he was fifty-eight - (or fifty-seven. Western style) 
years old. This means that he was born in 1401. He was post- 
humously promoted to the rank of marquis and was given the 
posthumous name, Chuang-i 13% (“Strong and Courageous ”) . 
His son and descendants inherited his title to the end of the Ming 
dynasty. 

14. Mao Chung 

Mao Chung -€.4&,)°7 no relative of the preceding Mao Sheng, 

was a Mongol, although in his tomb inscription he is said to be 


188 MSL: Cheng-t‘ung 224.10a [Ching-t‘ai 42.10a]; Ming-chi p. 148c. 

184 The exact year is not indicated in the biographical notice in the Ming-shih, nor 
have I been able to gather any definite information from the treatises on the Lu-ch‘uan 
and Mang-shih ¢@ fi areas in Ming-shih 314.20b-34b; 315.13ab. 

*85 Mou Feng’s biography in Ming-shih 159.17a is silent on the date, but as Mou 
was transferred to Fukien in 1458, this unsuccessful accusation could easily have been 
one of the last acts of his tenure in Yunnan. 

18° The “Tables” of Ming-shih 107 say, “eighth month of the second year of 
T‘ien-shun.” MSL: Tien-shun 294.4b-5a, however, reads, “ chi-ssu day of the eighth 
month of the second year.” The tomb inscription or rather the text copied into the 
Kuo-ch‘ao hsien-cheng lu reads, “fourteenth day of the eighth month of the year, 
keng-ch‘en (1460).” The cyclical characters, keng-ch‘en Be Ire , ought to be corrected 
to wu-yin art 

187 Kuo-ch‘ao hsien-cheng lu 9.56a-59a; Ming-shih 107.27b-28a; 156.10b-12a. 
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a man from Shu (Szechwan). The Ming-shih calls him a “ man 
from the Western Frontiers ” (4A) , no doubt meaning Kansu. 
He was probably born in 1394. The names of his ancestors and 
his own Mongolian name leave no doubt as to his identity. His 
tzu was Yiin-ch‘eng 706% but his Mongolian name was Ha-la "Si 
(Qara). His ancestors had been living in China from the very 
beginning of the Ming dynasty, and perhaps even before the 
Ming. 

His great-grandfather, whose Mongolian name was Ha-la-tai 
¥ (Qara[I]dai) and whose Chinese name was Tz‘u-kuo 4M, sur- 
rendered in the first years of the Hung-wu era, became an officer 
of a thousand men in the army, and was killed in action in 1376. 
Qara’s grandfather, called Pai-tu ##4$ (Baidu) , was killed during 
a war against Qamil (Ha-mi "@#). His father, Mao Pao &, 
because of his courage, first became an officer of fifty men and 
soon rose to the rank of centurion in the garrison of Yung-ch‘ang 
in Kansu. Mao Chung later inherited this rank and we are told 
that he was extremely strong and very skilled at shooting on 
horseback. 

Mao first participated in the Yung-lo Emperor’s campaigns 
against both the Western and Eastern Mongols. In 1430 he took 
part in an expedition against Ch‘ii-hsien #i%E *°* and in the eighth 
year of Hsiian-te, in another against I-pu-la-shan IF Hil 2% 
During the ninth year (1434) he crossed the T‘o-huan-shan Iti 
iNj,?*° and during the next year he marched against the “ Robbers ” 


788 MSL: MUsiian-te 73.11b-12a; Ming-shih 9.7a; Ming-chi, p. 116c. The reason for 
this expedition was that the ruler of Ch‘ii-hsien had intercepted a Chinese mission on 
its way back from Qamil, and had robbed all the goods which the envoys carried 
with them. For Chi‘ii-hsien, cf. Ming-shih 330.16b-28a; E. Bretschneider, Mediaeval 
Researches from Eastern Asiatic Sources (London, 1910), Vol. 2, pp. 230-232; W. 
Franke, “ Zur Lage der vier Sari-Uighurischen militardistrikte An-ting, A-tuan, Ch‘ii- 
hsien und Han-tung in der frithen Ming-Zeit,” Silver Jubilee Volume of the Zinbun 
Kagaku-kenkyi syo (Kyoto University, 1954), pp. 121-128. Kuan is mentioned in 
Ragid al-Din (Jl. A. Xetarypos, Pawmy-an-aquH, CBopHuk aetonucei, Vol. 1, 
Tome 1, 1952, p. 183). 

18° The eighth year of Hsiian-te corresponds to 1433, but this campaign occurred 
during the twelfth month, overlapping into 1434. MSL: Hsiian-te 107.5b; Tamura 
2.299 (January 13, 1434). I-pu-la-shan was a place located to the north of Yung-ch‘ang, 
in the former I-chi-nai Jf 42 J4 district of the Yiian. ; 

4° These two mountains must be located to the north of the province of Kansu. 1] 
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of Hei-shan #Ilj.*° On these occasions, we are told, he captured 
the rebel chieftains and he gradually rose in rank until he became 
an assistant-commandant (484#IF) 1) . 

In 1438 Mao Qara helped defeat the outstanding Mongolian 
leader of the West, To-erh-chih Pai 4854248 (Dorji Beg) ** On 
one occasion he distinguished himself by breaking through the 
enemy ranks and therefore obtained a new promotion and became 
a secretary-high-commandant. In 1445 he was made an assistant- 
high-commandant, and according to his biographical notice in the 
Ming-shth, it was at this time that he was given the Chinese sur- 
name of Mao. Since this name is already used in the MSL in 
1438, it must have been inserted there retrospectively by the com- 
pilers of the Cheng-t‘ung section of MSL. 

In 1446 China again had trouble in the West, this time with the 
Turkish people of Sha-chou #14? Mao distinguished himself 
again by capturing the restless chieftain and moving him and his 
people inside the Chinese borders.’** His bravery brought him a 
new promotion, this time to full high-commandant. 

A younger brother of this Sha-chou chieftain had escaped from 
captivity and had formed an alliance with the Oyirad who at this 
time were already expanding their power over all of Mongolia. 
The Oyirad gave to this refugee the Chinese title of Prince of 
Ch‘i fib=E.1** In order to forestall new and greater troubles, the 
Chinese marched against him; and according to the biographical 


have been unable, however, to find anything definite about them. Both the pen-chi 
of the Ming-shih and MSL fail to mention these campaigns which may have been 
relatively unimportant. 

*41 This Dorji Beg caused much trouble on the Kansu borders. The action referred 
to here is described in MSZ: Chung-t‘ung 41.2b; Tamura 2.516; Ming-chi, p: 128c 
(April 25, 1438), and Mao Qara is mentioned by name. The text was also copied 
into Wu-pien tien-tse 11.19b-20b. 

142 Although the majority of the people in and around Sha-chou during the Ming 
seem to have been of Turkish stock, there were also Mongols among them. Cf. MSL: 
Cheng-t‘ung 181.22ab; Tamura 3.226, where their chiefs are called “Ta kuan” (“ Tatar 
[= Mongolian] chieftains” and where, it is stated, they were exiled to Shantung 
province. 

148 This Sha-chou affair is mentioned on many pages of MSL, but Mao Qara is 
referred to in the entry of October 11, 1446 (MSL: Cheng-t‘ung 145.4a; Tamura 
3.144; Wu-pien tien-tse 11.28b-29a; Ming-chi, p. 132a). 

‘#4 MSL: Cheng-t‘ung 145.7ab; Tamura 3.145 (October 7, 1446) et passim. 
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notice, Mao Qara took active part in a chase that led him as far 
as Han-tung 7% where the rebel was captured. The Ming-chi,'* 
following the Ming-shih, mentions Mao Qara individually, but 
the MSL in relating this pursuit and capture under the date, 
August 2, 1448,"*° does not mention Mao’s name. Yet he must 
have made a substantial contribution to this victory, for he was 
made a tu-tu ch‘ien-shih for it, and was given the Chinese personal 
name, Chung .&, to be used instead of Qara, and shortly afterward 
he became a lieutenant-general (ts‘an-chiang #7) of the Right, 
with orders to assist in the defense of Kansu. 

With the year 1449 came the Oyirad invasion and the emperor’s 
captivity in Mongolia. As we have seen, these tense months 
brought trouble to another Mongol, Badai, and they caused much 
inconvenience for Mao Qara as well. A certain Li Shih #1 who 
in 1450 went to Esen TayiSi’s camp in order to negotiate the 
reiease of the captive emperor,’*’ accused Mao of having been 
repeatedly in contact with the Oyirad enemy. The origin of this 
accusation seems to have been that on one of his expeditions or 
patrols into Mongolia, Mao had captured a lama by the name 
of Chia-shih-ling-chen #X#HJE (? GiaSiringjin) whom he had 
brought back with him as a prisoner. The lama later escaped 
from captivity and fled to the camp of Esen Tayisi who employed 
him because of his knowledge of Chinese affairs gained during his 
stay in China. The lama hated Mao and waited for an oppor- 
tunity to ruin him. When rumors were being circulated about 
Mao’s alleged connivance with the enemy, nobody at court 
bothered to investigate, and the emperor ordered Mao to be 
arrested and brought to the capital for trial and punishment. The 
President of the Board of War demanded the death penalty, but 
this the emperor refused. The Board of War then demanded that 
he be dismissed from office, exiled to Fukien, and given a chance 
to merit his pardon. He was sent to Fukien but was allowed to 
keep his rank; his family dependents, however, were kept under 
surveillance as hostages at the capital. When the Cheng-t‘ung 


145 Ming-chi, p. 133c. 
140 MSL: Cheng-t‘ung 168.2ab; Tamura 3.188-189. 
147 Ti Shih left a relation of his trips in his Pei-shih lu AB {HBR (Chi-lu hui-pien 17). 
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Emperor came back from Mongolia, he testified to Mao’s inno- 
cence, but only after he had again ascended the throne early in 
1457 was he able to recall Mao and make him vice-commander 
of the Kansu army with the rank of tu-tu t‘wng-chih. 

In 1458 the Mongolian chieftain Po-lai #2® invaded the Liang- 
chou area, and the military of Kansu, including Mao, were accused 
of gross neglect of their duties. In view of his past record, how- 
ever, Mao was spared all punishment.** That Mao was really 
cleared also appears from the fact that on May 17, 1459, he was 
made a tu-tu of the Left.*® When in 1461 Po-lai again invaded 
Kansu with a large force and the Chinese defenses everywhere 
collapsed under his attack, it was Mao Chung who saved the day 
through his courageous intervention. In the Ming-chi*® we find 
this information entered under the date, June 14. 

Mao Chung’s biography further relates how several tribes out- 
side the Yung-ch‘ang, Liang-chou, and Chuang-lang #48 borders 
had become increasingly restless and in the seventh year of T‘ien- 
shun (1463), Mao was one of the commanders of a punitive 
expedition sent against them. He efficiently subdued the largest 
tribes, including some that had resisted other generals.*** As 
reward for this service, Mao Chung was granted only an increase 
in salary of one hundred shih while the other generals fared re- 
markably better. Mao protested, with the result that on May 8, 
1467, he was made Fu-ch‘iang {R5E po (“ Subduer of the Ch‘iang 
Earl ”) 2°? 

Mao Chung died on October 25, 1468, killed in the fighting 
against a group of Mongolian rebels stationed in Kansu. The 


48 Ming-chi, p. 160b. The accusation was introduced at the end of the year on 
December 14, 1458. 

49 MSL: Tien-shun 302.5a; Tamura 3.616. 

15° Ming-chi, p. 163b. 

*51 No indication as to month or day is given in the Ming-shih. The Ming-chi 
relates this event as the last item of the year. 

*52Tn the narrative of Mao’s biographical notice in the Ming-shih, his enfeoffment 
immediately follows the close of the campaign, leaving the impression that he was 
made an earl in 1463 or 1464. The exact date of his enfeoffment is given in the 
“Tables” in Ming-shih 107. Cf. also Ming-chi, p. 174a. “Ch‘iang” is an old term 
for the Tibetans and related peoples, and in fact, the few tribal names mentioned in 
connection with the 1463 affair definitely have a Tibetan appearance. 
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“ Tables ” in chiian 107 of the Ming-shih give only the year and 
the month: eleventh month of the fourth year of Ch‘eng-hua. In 
the pen-chi*** we find another date: tenth month, i-wei day 
(October 24). The Ming-shih is in error in both places as we 
shall see. 

A certain Man Chiin ## of Mongolian descent had rebelled 
and had occupied the town of Shih-ch‘eng 479%." At the end 
of 1468 a whole army was brought together to recapture the town. 
The description of the attack on the town and of Mao Chung’s 
death, found in the biographical notice, is a summary of the MSL 
narrative of the entry of November 20." This passage relates 
how on October 24 (tenth month, ninth day i-wet) the Chinese 
armies advanced from all directions against Shih-ch‘eng and took 
up positions around the stronghold. The actual fighting took place 
the following day, the twenty-fifth, and during the battle Mao 
was able to occupy three heights overlooking the place. With him 
are mentioned his nephew, named Mao Hai # (? Ma’uqai) and 
his grandson, K‘ai ft. In the later fighting Mao Chung was 
wounded by an arrow and died almost immediately. 

The biographical note ends by saying that he was seventy-five 
sui old (seventy-four Western style) , indicating that he was born 
in 1394. He is described as a strict disciplinarian who was good 


168 Ming-shih 13.4b. 

154 Man Chiin was the great-grandson of a certain Badan, a myriarch of the Yiian, 
who during the Hung-wu period had surrendered to the Ming with seven hundred 
men and been made a chiliarch and stationed in the commandery of P‘ing-liang in 
Kansu. As Man Chiin was the fourth son of the family, he is more often referred to 
as Man Ssu, i.e., Man “The Fourth”. Kansu had a relatively heavy Mongolian 
population, both “natives” whom the Ming had found settled there at the time of 
their conquest and new-comers who had moved in later with the explicit approval of 
the Ming government. All these Kansu Mongols were known as T‘u Ta --#€ 
“Native Tatars”. The P‘ing-liang region seems to have had a very heavy concen- 
tration of them. Man Chiin was stationed at Ku-yiian [&])§i, the seat of a chiliarchy 
in the P‘ing-liang district. The rebellion of the Kansu Mongols began for a variety 
of reasons, oppressive government and famine among others. Man Chiin was joined 
by many other influential-men, not all Mongols to be sure, and they decided to occupy 
Shih-chou, which had been recognized as a very strong position as far back as the 
T‘ang (Cf. the biography of Wang Chung-ssu 32. fa in Chiu T*ang-shu 103.9a; 
Hsin T‘ang-shu [lieh-chuan 58] 188.5b. Cf. The Mongols in China ..., p. 159. 

185 MSL: Ch‘eng-hua 60.2b-38a; Tamura 4.126-128. The Man Chiin affair is treated 
in MSL from chiian 58 to chiian 68. 
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to his soldiers. After his death Mao Chung was posthumously 
promoted to the rank of marquis and was given the posthumous 
name, Wu-yung #33 (“ Military and Courageous ”). According 
to the same biographical notice, during the Hung-chih period 
(1488-1505) a shrine was constructed in his honor at Lanchow 
BiH and named “ Chung-i fang” ‘83¢44, and later a second 
shrine, named “ Wu-yung ssu” #35) was built in the eastern 
suburb of Kanchow HN, with sacrifice to be offered every spring 
and autumn.*** 


15. ?Abuji’an 


In this paper we have already had several occasions to mention 
a powerful Mongolian chieftain, Aruytai, who during the Yung-lo 
and the Hsiian-te periods had been alternately friend and foe of 
the Ming. One of the sons of this man who had given so much 
trouble to the Yung-lo Emperor, surrendered to China, came to 
live in Peking, and in his turn had a son who rose high in the 
Chinese army and distinguished himself in the defense of the 
empire. 

After the death of Aruytai, who had been completely defeated 
by the Oyirad, one of his sons, A-pu-chih-an 7 4A (?Abuji’an 
~ ?Abuéi’an) ,°” found himself without followers and had no other 
way of surviving but by turning to China. We have here one 
of the few instances where the reasons for a Mongol’s surrender 
are expressed in the Chinese sources, and there is no doubt that 
in many cases it was military defeat that drove the petty Mon- 
golian noblemen and their subjects into the Ming camp. 

Abuji’an’s surrender is recorded in the MSL under the date, 


156 The second shrine is mentioned in Ming-chi, p. 216b at the end of the ninth 
year of Hung-chih (1496), actually 1497 by the Western calendar. 

187 Cf. the word awuts’a “ quelque chose dont on a le droit d’exiger la remise: somme 
d’argent, etc.” (Antoine Mostaert, Dictionnaire ordos [Pékin, 1941-1944], p. 38b) 
(< abuéiya?). “ Abuji’an ” was probably Aruytai’s eldest son. At any rate, his second 
son was named Huo-erh-hu-ta-sun KERBABE (Qorqudasun). Cf. MSL Cheng- 
t‘ung 135.2a; Tamura 3.123. In the Erdeni-yin tobéi (Schmidt, Geschichte ... , 
pp. 152-158) a son of Aruytai is called Alima cingsang. In Ming-shih 327.8a, we read 
about another son named Shih-nieh-kan 4J!-F, but in the MSL this person is 
repeatedly described as an underling of Aruytai, not his son. 
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October 21, 1434."°° He was well received by the Ming govern- 
ment and on January 12, 1435 was made a tu-tu of the Left in 
the Central Military Headquarters. In addition, he was given 
lodgings at the capital with all the necessary household equip- 
ment.’*? On February 28, 1435, the emperor dispatched a letter 
to another son of Aruytai, named Ang-k‘o Po-lo ive FH (Engke 
Bolo[d]) , inviting him to follow his brother’s example, but appar- 
ently without success.’ On March 7, 1435, the emperor sent 
another letter to the chieftain of Fu-yii jf in northern Jehol, 
saying that according to a complaint by Abuji’an, his wife, Pai- 
yen T‘i-chin {4#45) JT (Bayan Tigin) , and his son, Chu-ch‘i Po-lo 
32 HE (Jiiki Bolo[d]) were being kept as captives by the Fu-yii 
tribe, and the emperor demanded their release.’™* 

Abuji’an died some time in 1435, for on December 20 of that 
year we read that his son, T‘o-t‘o Po-lo-chi IUR##H had re- 
quested to succeed his father, and that, instead, he was made a 
commandant in the Chin-i-wei #44 (“ Guard with Embroidered 
Clothes ”) .*° This T‘o-t‘o Po-lo-chi has a short biographical 
notice in the Ming-shih where he is listed under the name, Ho 
Yung 411 .*°° His Mongolian name is there spelled T‘o-t‘o Po-lo: 
To[y]|t6 Bolo[d]. We meet so often with the name Po-lo that we 
cannot doubt that here too Po-lo: Bolod is the correct form. His 
Chinese name, however, was given to him only in 1457.’ In the 
meantime, he was made first a tu-tu ch‘ien-shih, and then a tu-tu 
t‘ung-chih. 

When in 1461 trouble broke out in South China, Ho Yung was 
made a yu-chi chiang-chiin #24 with one thousand Mon- 
golian troops under him. The commander-in-chief of the expedi- 


188 MSL: Hsiian-te 112.15b (char. a-pu are missing); Tamura 2.323; Ming-shih 
9.10a; Ming-chi, p. 120a. 

159 V{SL: Hsiian-te 115.5a; Tamura 2.233. Housing for surrendered Mongols is 
mentioned so frequently that we must come to the conclusion that it had become the 
custom to provide them with free housing at the capital or in some city, and probably 
also with current living expenses. 

79 MSL: Cheng-t‘ung 2.2a; Tamura 2.341. 

161 WSL: Cheng-t‘ung 2.5ab; Tamura 2.341. 

162 MJSL: Cheng-t‘ung 12.1a; Tamura 2.378. 

1°38 Ming-shih 156.13ab; 107.28b-29a. 

164 March, 1457. Cf. Ming-chi, p. 156c. 
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tionary forces was Yen Piao BAZ. Yen, however, was not very 
successful and in order to cover up his failure, did what soon 
became a common practice in the Ming army: he attacked harm- 
less people and reported victories and booty.’® Yen was pro- 
moted, and Ho Yung became a tu-tu of the Right. However, the 
southern expedition on the whole achieved very little and the 
officers were accused of inefficiency, with the result that Ho Yung 
was deprived of his salary and was reduced to the rank of a petty 
official. 

Non-Chinese tribes of Kwangsi had rebelled and in the early 
months of 1465, Ho Yung with his men was ordered to take part 
in an expedition against them. By the end of the year, the cam- 
paign was over *** and Ho was made a tu-tu of the Left and his 
income was restored and even increased by one hundred shih. In 
1467 he was asked to supervise the training of the Hsiao-yung 
camp 333% .1°7 Thereupon Ho Yung presented a report to the 
throne regarding the 1465 campaign in South China. He stated 
that after the first successes the commander-in-chief left for the 
capital, and when the remnants of the rebels renewed their activi- 
ties, he, Ho Yung, alone repressed them, captured their leaders, 
and liberated four thousand men and women held as prisoners 
by them. Yet, while the former commander-in-chief was made an 
earl, he, Ho Yung, got only a promotion in rank. Ho thus begged 
the emperor to have the whole matter investigated. Probably 
as a result of this investigation, Ho’s merits were recognized and 
consequently on July 19, 1469, he was made Ching-an Vig He 
po (“ Tranquilizing and Pacifying Earl”) .*° After this, his bi- 
ographers have nothing further to tell until his death on February 
18, 1474.7 In the meantime, however, Ho Yung did not remain 
inactive as we see from the entry of October 1, 1471 in the MSL. 
Here we find an excellent example of the influence which a promi- 
nent Mongol in the Chinese service could have upon Mongols 


185 Ming-shih 12.5a; Ming-chi, p. 168a. 

186 Ming-shih 13.2ab; Ming-chi, pp. 169c, 171a. 

167 A unit of the “ Twelve Camps,” reorganized by decree of May 31, 1467. Ming- 
shih 13.3b; 89.4a. 

168 MSL: Ch‘eng-hua 68.2a; Ming-chi, p. 178b. 

16° MSL: Ch‘eng-hua 125.lab; Tamura 4.346. MSL here has a brief note on him. 
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abroad. An officer in Shensi had reported that some Mongols, 
defeated and oppressed by other Mongols, would surrender to 
China, were it not that they also deeply distrusted the Chinese 
government. This officer suggested that in one way or another 
the Mongols must be assured of fair and just treatment in China. 
The Board of War then suggested that Ho Yung find an acquaint- 
ance of those Mongols and go with him to meet and bring them 
back.’ After his death, he was given the posthumous name 
Wu-min #® (“ Military and Energetic”). His son became a 
commandant, but could not inherit his noble rank. 


16. Chiao Li 


Chiao Li #8," tzu, Shang-chieh fi &fi, was a Mongol from 
the Kuang-ning #&# region on the coast northeast of Shan-hai- 
kuan. He was born in 1382. His father, called Pa-ssu-t‘ai HBA. 
had surrendered to the Ming during the Hung-wu period and had 
been made a secretary-commandant in the garrison of T‘ung-chou 
3. If the father had no Chinese name, the sons are known 
only under their Chinese names. When Pa-ssu-t‘ai died, his son, 
Sheng }#, succeeded him. Sheng had no sons of his own, so that 
his office came to his younger brother, Ch‘ien #, who by the 
time of his death had risen to be an assistant-high-commandant.*” 
Ch‘ien’s son, Kuan-shih-nu #4 *”* was too small to succeed 
and the office temporarily went to Ch‘ien’s younger brother, Li. 
Li was sent to help in the defense of Liaotung. However, if Li 
during the minority of his nephew held the office formerly occupied 
by his elder brother, he did not have the same rank. At the 
beginning of the Hsiian-te period (1426-1435) Li ought to have 


179 MSL: Ch‘eng-hua 95.5b; Tamura 4.222. 

171 Biographical notice in Ming-shih 156.9ab; also 107.21b. Kuo-ch‘ao hsien-cheng lu 
9.54a and MSL: Tien-shun 348.2ab describe him as a man “from behind the moun- 
tains.” Cf. note 62. Hsien-cheng lu calls his great-grandfather K‘o-ch‘ih Tis and 
his frandfather K‘u-ma 7} Mf. 

173 Chiao Ch‘ien died in 1425. MSL: T'ien-shun 348.2ab. 

78 Kuan-shih is an abbreviation of Kuan-shih-yin #16, sometimes written 
QomiSim in Mongolian. Cf. Erdeni-yin tobéi (Schmidt, Geschichte ..., p. 228). Kuan- 
shih-nu means “Slave of Kuan-shih (-yin).” The Kuan-che of note $1 is perhaps 
a corruption of Kuan-shih-yin. 
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relinquished his office in favor of his nephew, but the emperor, 
mindful of his dedication to the defense of the borders, let him 
keep the office and made Kuan-shih-nu a commandant. Li gradu- 
ally rose to be an assistant-high-commandant again, as his elder 
brother had been before. On April 30, 1449,'* he became a tu-twu 
of the Right, and on September 8, 1449, a few days after the 
T‘u-mu defeat, the new emperor, Ching-ti, appointed him as vice- 
commander of the Left in Liaotung with residence at Ning-yiian 
S£38..7° In February, 1450, when Esen Tayi3i threatened to lay 
siege to the capital, he rushed with the Liaotung army to the 
rescue of the imperiled city, but before the end of the same month 
he went back to Liaotung.’"* In October of the same year Chiao 
Li and his men received an extra reward for their courageous 
behavior in defending their area.’ Again, on December 1, 1453, 
he had to defend a little town in his district, and on January 12, 
1454, he was promoted to the rank of tu-tu of the Left. 

As soon as the former Cheng-t‘ung Emperor resumed the reins 
of government (early in 1457), he made Chiao Li Earl of Tung- 
ning 3 (“Pacification of the East”) on March 15, 1457.1” 
On June 18, 1458, the emperor did him the honor of summoning 
him to the capital for an audience.**° On March 5, 1459, Chiao 
is mentioned in connection with a plan for more offensive action 
against marauding Mongols, especially during autumn and winter, 
the customary seasons for their incursions.*** He was given an 
assistant to help him in the command of the troops, but he was 
soon complaining that his helper was too inconsiderate and was 


174 MSL: Cheng-t‘ung 177.4b; Tamura, Manshi hen 2.235. 

275 Qn the coast of the Gulf of Liaotung, between Shan-hai-kuan and Chin-chou. 
Cf. Lucien Gibert, Dictionnaire hist. et géogr. de la Mandchourie (Hongkong, 1984), 
pp. 671-672. MSL: Cheng-t‘ung 181.15a; 187.4a; Tamura, Manshii hen 2.237, 244. 
Apparently, he was already in charge of the defense of Ning-yiian before April. 

17° MSL: Cheng-t‘ung 187.2a; 188.8b; Tamura, Manshii hen 2.244, 245. 

"7 MSL: Cheng-t‘ung 196.9a [Ching-t‘ai 14.9a]; Tamura, Manshii hen 2.256. 

178 MSL: Cheng-t‘ung 235.1b; 236.5b [Ching-t‘ai 53.1b; 54.5b]; Tamura, Manshi 
hen 2.299, 300. 

179 Ming-shih 107.21b; Ming-chi, p. 156c. Under the Ming there was also a Tung- 
ning wei. Cf. Gibert, op. cit., p. 899. MSL: T‘ien-shun 275.9a. 

180 MSL: Tien-shun 291.4a; Tamura, Manshi hen 2.338. 

181 MSL: T‘ien-shun 300.lab; Tamura, Manshi hen 2.342. 
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acting too rashly and asked to have him changed. When the 
matter was put before the Board of War, this office reported that 
Chiao Li was getting too old, being close to eighty years, to be 
very active, and that it would be advisable to recall him and 
appoint some other capable man in his place. The emperor, how- 
ever, was in favor of keeping old and experienced men in positions 
of command on the borders; and after an investigation, Chiao Li 
was left in his post and given another helper with whom, it was 
hoped, he would be able to get along.’® 

Chiao Li died at his post on February 2, 1463, at the age of 
eighty-two sui *** (eighty-one years, Western style) , making 1382 
the year of his birth. He was posthumously made a marquis and 
was given the posthumous name, Hsiang-i #4. The last words 
of his biographical notice in the Ming-shih are a tribute to his 
courage, skill and military leadership. 


17. Ch‘en Yu 


The last person whose career we shall outline is Ch‘en Yu PR2. 
who in the Ming-shih *** is said to be the descendant of “ Central 
Asians ” (i§4%A.), but who had his home at Ch‘iian-chiao 2% 
in the province of Anhui. The expression “ hsi-yii ” usually desig- 
nates Central Asia and the Middle East. There is, however, a 
very strong probability that Ch‘en Yu was a Mongol, perhaps an 
Oyirad from Western Mongolia, and that, even if he had been 
born in China, he still knew the language and was familiar with 
Mongolian affairs. Indeed, his biographical notice in the Ming- 
shih has the following to say: “In the beginning of the Cheng- 
t‘ung period (1436) he was a chiliarch and gradually rose to be 
a secretary-high-commandant. He made himself meritorious by 
serving for many years as an envoy to the Oyirad. Later he was 
made a high-commandant.” 

During those years it was the custom of the Chinese to send 
Mongols as envoys to Mongolian rulers, just as they were accus- 
tomed to send Jiiréed in the Chinese service to the Jiiréed chief- 


182 MSL: T‘ien-shun 303.6b; 305.2b-3a; Tamura, Manshii hen 2.348, $49, 350. 
188 MSL: T‘ien-shun $48.2ab. His age is given only in the Hsien-cheng lu. 
184 Ming-shih 166.9b-10b; 107.24ab. 
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tains, and Koreans to the kings of Korea. Thus the fact that 
Ch‘en Yu regularly served as an ambassador to the Oyirad is a 
strong indication that he was of Mongolian, perhaps Oyirad, 
descent. Furthermore, the first time (January 4, 1437) he is men- 
tioned as a man qualified to replace an ambassador who had 
become too old and too weak to serve any longer, it is said that 
Ch‘en Yu was “ familiar with the affairs of the barbarians,” ** 
meaning here, of course, the Oyirad. How could he, living in 
Central China, perhaps born there, be familiar with affairs and 
language of the Oyirad, unless he was of Oyirad descent and his 
family had kept alive the knowledge of those things? In this 
passage Ch‘en Yu is described as a chiliarch in the Hsiao-ch‘i 
S£5e; Guard of the Right, one of the imperial bodyguards. 

During those days it was the Oyirad who were supreme in 
Mongolia, both Eastern and Western, and only Oyirad embassies 
came to China.’* As a rule, Chinese embassies to the Oyirad 
ruler were appointed on the occasion of the departure of an 
Oyirad mission, and both missions travelled together. Most of 
the time, Chinese border troops escorted the travellers a good 
way beyond the Chinese borders, but for the rest of the voyage 
the envoys were on their own. On several occasions, all the mem- 
bers of these Chinese missions were rewarded with various presents. 
Chinese embassies always carried letters and presents for Esen 
Tayisi, the de facto ruler, and for Toyt6 Buqa, the nominal gayan 
of the Mongols. On one occasion (February 17, 1441), Ch‘en Yu 
carried with him a Mongolian copy of the Hsiao-ching ## for 
Toytd Bugqa. 


185 MSL: Cheng-t‘ung 24.10a; Tamura 2.437. The man in whose place Ch‘en Yu 
was to serve as an envoy to the Oyirad bore a Mohammedan name, A-lao-ting PET 
(Ala-ud-Din) , but it should not be construed from this that Mohammedans or Western 
Asians also were sent to the Oyirad, and that thus Ch‘en Yu, too, might well have 
been a Western Asian. It should be kept in mind that during the Ming period many 
Oyirad Mongols, and also some Eastern Mongols, bore Mohammedan names. We have 
already met with one example, Pir Muhammald] (Cf. note 123). Whether they were 
converts to Islam is quite a different question. Furthermore, it should be noted that 
Ala-ud-Din is called a “ Tatar officer.” 

18° Cf., e.g., David M. Farquhar, “Oirat-Chinese Tribute Relations, 1408-1446,” 
Studia Altaica, Festschrift fiir Nikolaus Poppe zum 60. Geburtstag am 8. August 1957, 
(Wiesbaden, 1957), pp. 60-68. 
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From 1437 to 1442, Ch‘en Yu served on six different missions 
to the Oyirad. The assignments must have been tiresome, for in 
1442 he was praised for the way he had discharged his duties and 
was released from further service as envoy.’*’ At the beginning 
of the period he is usually referred to as the second of the principal 
ambassadors, but on his last mission (March, 1442) he was the 
chief, and from a chiliarch he had gradually risen to be an assis- 
tant-commandant in the Hsiao-ch‘i Guard; but he is often referred 
to as a “commandant,” although at that time he did not have 
the rank of a full commandant. By November 1441, Ch‘en Yu was 
no longer attached to the Hsiao-ch‘i Guard, but had become a 
secretary-high-commandant in the “ Guard with the Embroidered 
Clothes.” 

After he had been released from serving as ambassador, Ch‘en 
remained connected with offices dealing with foreigners, Oyirad 
embassies in particular. For example, in October 1442 he was in 
the Ta-t‘ung area consulting with the local general on the ad- 
visability of letting a huge Oyirad mission cross into China and 
travel to Peking.*** In connection with the size of those Oyirad 
embassies, one should not forget that, as Esen Tayisi became 
more powerful in Mongolia, the size of his missions to China grew 
larger, and in addition, they were always accompanied by mer- 
chants."*° The reason for these growing numbers was that every 
member of the mission was supposed to receive presents and 
rewards from the Chinese government. The major part of those 
presents probably ended in Esen’s hands, and the larger his em- 


187 MSL: Cheng-t‘ung 98.1lab; Tamura 3.18. Passages in which Ch‘en Yu is 
mentioned in connection with those missions, either leaving or arriving are: MSL: 
Cheng-t‘ung 34.9a; 36.2b; 37.7b; 38.1b-2a; 38.7b; 46.10b-lla; 48.6ab; 50.6a-8a; 60.4ab; 
63.4b; 65.10a; 75.12b-14a; 84.8a; 87.4b-5a; 88.4b; 88.7a. Tamura 2.482-484, 492, 499- 
500, 503, 507, 541-542, 546, 552-554, 584-585, 595, 602-603, 632-634, 653, 668; 3.1, 2. 

188 MSL: Cheng-t‘ung 96.2a-8a; Tamura 3.11-14. 

18° For the essentials of the Chinese tributary system and its connection with trade, 
cf. J. K. Fairbank and S. T. Teng, “On the Ch‘ing Tributary System,” HJAS 6 (1941) 
135-246 (esp. pp. 185-157) and J. K. Fairbank, Trade and Diplomacy on the China 
Coast, Vol. 1, pp. 1-38. There is an illuminating text on the same question in L. J. 
Gallagher, China in the Sixteenth Century: The Journals of Matthew Ricci, 1583- 
1610, p. 515. In a forthcoming study I hope to treat of the tribute of the Mongols in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
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bassies, the greater the amount of silks, cloth, garments, and other 
valuables they brought from China. The Oyirad envoys some- 
times were a little particular about their presents. Thus on Janu- 
ary 17, 1444, we find Ch‘en Yu at the capital and the envoys 
complaining to him that the government had refused them the 
rich gifts for which they had been hoping.*®° 

In February, 1444 there took place an expedition against the 
Uriyanggad in what is today Jehol, in which Wu K‘o-chung 
(see above) took part. According to Ch‘en’s biographical note, 
he too served in that campaign as a yu-chi chiang-chiin, and from 
that time on, Ch‘en Yu’s activities became more exclusively 
directed toward the conduct of war. He soon was made a tu-tu 
ch‘ien-shih and later a tu-tu t‘ung-chih. 

In the early months of 1449 an uprising had taken place in 
south China, and on October 19 a number of military men, Ch‘en 
among them, were ordered to proceed south to quell the revolt, 
but in the meantime Esen TayiSi’s second violation of the borders 
endangered Peking. By November, however, he was again leaving, 
and Ch‘en Yu with other officers was ordered to round up the 
stragglers of the Mongolian armies.’™ 

By 1451 the southern rebels were subdued and Ch‘en Yu was 
made a tu-tu of the Right. This is the same campaign in which 
Mao Fu-shou (Mao Chung, above) took part. During the next 
few years Ch‘en Yu saw more action in the South until he was 
accused of sending in false reports on his part in the campaign. 
But in 1457 and 1458 he distinguished himself once more in 
subduing rebellious tribes, and on August 16, 1457, he was made 
Wu-p‘ing KR po (“ Pacifying through Military Force Earl”). 
In 1458 he came back to the North and was soon made responsible 
for the defense of the Ninghsia area.’*? In December of that year, 
both Ch‘en Yu and Mao Chung with a number of other officers 
were accused of negligence in carrying out their duties, but after 
an investigation, Mao and Ch‘en were found innocent.’ On 


190 MSL: Cheng-t‘ung 111.9b; Tamura 3.57. 

191 MSL: Cheng-t‘ung 184.28b; Tamura 3.262. 

192 MSL: Tien-shun 292.7b; 296.1b; 296.8a; Tamura 3.592, 593, 603; Ming-shih 
12.2a; Ming-chi, p. 160c. 

198 MSL: T‘ien-shun 297.1b; Tamura 3.605. 
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January 24, 1459, the emperor sent Ch‘en a rescript urging him 
to give fair treatment to all Mongols who would surrender to 
him, but at the same time to exercise extreme caution as to their 
intentions.** On April 23 °° of the same year, after the ice on 
the Yellow River had melted and the danger of invasion had 
receded, he was recalled to the capital and on May 17 was pro- 
moted to the rank of marquis.’ In the entry of November 6, 
1461, the MSL ** still calls him an earl, probably through an 
inadvertence of the compilers. It is possible, however, that this 
particular passage is referring to some military activity dating 
back to the time before he was made a marquis. 

Beyond this point his biographical notice in the Ming-shih has 
nothing more to say about him. However, the entries of July 14, 
1462,’ and of January 17, 1463 ** in the MSL speak of Ch‘en 
Yu as military commander-in-chief of Hsiian-fu. In these passages 
he is being criticized for negligence in his command, lack of de- 
cision, and for abuses in the army which had resulted in neglected 
border defenses. I know of no other Ch‘en Yu living in those days, 
and, no doubt, it is the same person. These are the last two 
passages in the MSL mentioning his name. According to the 
“Tables ” in chapter 107 of the Ming-shih, Ch‘en Yu died in the 
third month (March 24-April 21) of the fourth year of Ch‘eng-hua 
(1468) . I have been unable to establish the exact date. On June 
24, 1490 ?° he was posthumously made Duke of Mien 7 ** and 
was given the posthumous name of Wu-hsi stf# (“ Courageous 
and Cautious ”’). 

The first observation to be made on the basis of the careers 
outlined in the foregoing pages is that they illustrate the slow 
pace of the process of sinicization of Mongols in Chinese service. 


194 MSL: T‘ien-shun 298.6b; Tamura 3.608. 

195 MSL: T‘ien-shun $01.7a; Tamura 3.614. 

196 MSL: Tien-shun 302.5a; Tamura 3.616; Ming-chi, p. 161b. 

197 MSL: T‘ien-shun 333.1b-2a; Tamura 3.657-658; Wu-pien tien-tse 11.39b. 

198 MSL: Tien-shun 341.5a; Tamura 3.673. His title of Wu-p‘ing po is not men- 
tioned, nor is it in the passage cited in note 199. 

499 MSL: T‘ien-shun 347.8ab; Tamura 3.681-682. 

200 MSL: Hung-chih 39.3b. 

201 Name of an old principality in Central China in the vicinity of Hankow. 
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As I have tried to show elsewhere,?” contrary to what many 
people have believed, the sinicization of the Mongols in China 
was not so much an event of the Yiian dynasty as of the Ming 
period, and as a rule this process was rather slow. We may point 
here, for example, to Mao Sheng, Mao Chung, Ch‘en Yu. After 
several generations they were still known to be Mongols—some- 
times despised and suspected as being “ barbarians ”—and, no 
doubt, they also considered themselves to be Mongols. Yet, in 
a way, they considered themselves also Chinese, if not racially and 
linguistically, at least culturally and politically, and they always 
behaved as subjects of that great nation. This attitude shows 
how strongly they felt the attraction of China and how well they 
understood the advantage of belonging to China. It also shows 
how the political and social disintegration in Mongolia frustrated 
the people as a whole and robbed them of all sense of belonging 
to a Mongolian nation. A Mongolian ruler or leader could only 
with the greatest difficulty command the allegiance of his own 
people. ; 

The second observation to be made is that three of the Mongols 
whose careers we have briefly outlined in the foregoing pages 
received their title of nobility not for any outstanding achieve- 
ment, but immediately after their surrender. These three were 
Maidiribala, Nayacu, and Esen Tuyan. All the others received 
their titles as a reward for outstanding services rendered to the 
dynasty. In the case of Maidiribala we have seen that as a pos- 
sible heir to the title and position of gayan, the Ming government 
tried to dispose him favorably toward China. As for Nayaéu, his 
title was doubtless granted to him on account of the large number 
of people who accompanied him and on account of his authority 
over them, which the Ming hoped to exploit to their own advan- 
tage. We are, perhaps, not wrong in concluding that Esen Tuyan, 
too, was given his title immediately upon his surrender, first 
because of his authority over the people who were with him, and 
secondly, and much more so, because of his potential influence 
over Mongols abroad. The Ming must have hoped to use him as 
a rallying point for the Mongols and as a rival of his former 


202 The Mongols in China... , pp. 158-176. 
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ruler, Aruytai. Indeed, Esen Tuyan was to declare more than 
once that many Mongols were actually ready to come over to the 
Ming but that only tyrannical control by their feudal rulers pre- 
vented them from doing so. The cases of these three leaders seem 
to fall into a special category, and the reasons for treating them 
as the Ming did were completely different from those obtaining 
in the other cases. 

A comparison seems also useful between titles granted to Mon- 
gols settled in China and serving in the Ming armies and those 
granted to Mongols who remained outside the empire. Some 
Mongolian rulers who never moved into China were granted the 
title of wang, but their relations with the Ming government were 
different from the relations between the Chinese and the Mongols 
in China. 

We have already mentioned Aruytai who was granted the title 
of Prince of (Qara) Qorum. A short time before the Ming granted 
this title of Aruytai, they had given similar honors to three Oyirad 
chieftains: on July 8, 1409 Ma-ha-mu "7k (Mahmild]) was 
made Shun-ning wang JIi-3£-E (“ Obedient and Peaceful Prince ”) , 
T‘ai-p'iing AK (> Mo. Tayibung) was made Hsien-i #{3€ wang 
(“ Wise and Righteous Prince”), and Ba-t’u Po-lo 478# 
(Batu Bolo[d]) became An-lo ##% wang.*** Only Mahmid’s son, 
Toyon, was to inherit his father’s title and rank, while the other 
two Oyirad leaders were eventually destroyed by Mahmid and his 
descendants. The princes of Qamil (Ha-mi) first bore the title of 
Su wang Ji=E which was later changed to Chung-shun IK wang 
(“ Obedient and Righteous Prince ”’) ,7** and several of his de- 
scendants inherited this title.2°° None of these names appears in 
the “ Tables ” in chiian 105-107 of the Ming-shih, the reason being 
that these who bore them always remained outside China and, 
of course, never entered the Chinese service, Those outsiders, 
Mongols or Turks, were only foreigners who had remained abroad 
but had recognized themselves to be vassals of the emperor. They 


208 MSL: Yung-lo 63.16a; Haneda, p. 346. Also Ming-shih 68a; 328.lab and Ming- 
chi, p. 87e. 

204 Ming-shih 329.1lab; Ming-chi, p. 81c.. 

2°56 Ming-shih 19.5a; 20.6b; 20.9a; 327.272 seq. 
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were friends whom the Chinese tried to keep firmly on their side. 
This, however, does not mean that they always remained equally 
friendly or that no difficulties ever marred those relations. Diffi- 
culties occurred regularly, and from time to time relations broke 
down completely and the Ming sometimes even had to resort to 
military action against them as in the case of the Yung-lo Em- 
peror’s campaigns against Aruytai and Mahmid. But as long as 
the situation was not too bad, the Ming were not too eager to 
break off relations and refuse recognition. 

Another remark to be made in connection with the Mongols 
in Chinese service who were granted noble titles by the Ming is 
that they all belong to the early period of the dynasty. The main 
reason for this fact is, I believe, that there were more Mongols in 
China during the first hundred years of the Ming rule than at any 
other subsequent period. From 1450 on the number of Mongols 
settled in China sharply began to decrease, although they never 
disappeared completely. Since their numbers declined so fast, it 
is understandable that there were fewer outstanding men among 
them. Furthermore, it should also be kept in mind that as their 
numbers in China decreased they also became easier to sinicize, 
and it is apparent that the later descendants of the Mongols 
listed in chapters 105-107 of the Ming-shih already were to all 
intents and purposes Chinese, not Mongols. 

Finally, if a list of seventeen Mongols enfeoffed by the Ming 
appears to be a meager harvest, let us not forget that during the 
period covered by this study, the Ming also had frequent relations 
with such peoples as the Jiiréed in the Northeast and the Tibetans 
in the West, not to mention other tribes in the South and South- 
west. Yet, as far as I know, the Ming did not grant them the 
same honors and privileges which they granted to the Mongols. 
Furthermore, we must take into consideration that the Mongols 
were never more than a small minority in China and that those 
who distinguished themselves through their military careers and 
received those special rewards were the exceptionally outstanding 
men among them. 

Generally speaking, we must admit that the Ming policy toward 
the Mongols was very successful. True, there were many border 
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clashes and at times the Ming government deemed it necessary 
to send armies—including Mongolian subjects—against the Mon- 
gols, but the Ming succeeded in persuading large numbers of 
Mongols to move into China and become dedicated subjects. 
Those Mongols who became officers in the Chinese army and 
especially those who were granted titles of nobility became the 
outstanding representatives of the new Mongolian subjects and 
exponents of the successful policy of the Ming towards the 
Mongols. 


APPENDIX 


The Nature and Location of Esen Tuyan’s Surrender 


W. Franke,1 on the authority of Wada Sei,? has accepted the fact that 
Esen Tuyan had not really surrendered, but had been captured somewhere 
north of the Ho-lan Mountains #7 ,]j (Mongolian Ala3ai) by another 
Mongol named Mao Qara, known in the Ming-shih as Mao Chung (see 
above) , and that this capture had later been put to the credit of Ch‘en Mou. 
As we shall see below, Mao Chung was born in 1394, and if at the age of 
twenty (as we are told) he captured an Esen Tuyan, it must have been 
around 1414, not 1423. It is impossible to believe that the capture of an 
important prisoner was reported some nine or ten years afterward. Li Hsien 

', the author of the inscription on the stele on Ch‘en Mou’s grave,’ also 
states that Ch‘en Mou captured Esen Tuyan with all his people and possessions 
somewhere north of the Ho-lan Mountains. 

If an Esen Tuyan was captured somewhere in the West, it is extremely 
dangerous to identify him with our Esen Tuyan of 1423 on the basis of the 
identity of the name alone. Such words as Esen and Twyan appear too often 
in Mongolian names to make such an identification possible on the basis of 
the name alone. Even if the Esen Tuyan alledgedly captured in the West 
is also called a “barbarian king” (#§=—F), he may have been given this 
name by association with the other Esen Tuyan. 

The author of the inscription on Ch‘en Mou’s tombstone quite understand- 
ably wanted to give Ch‘en Mou as much credit as possible; but when we 
examine the text of MSL, we cannot doubt for a moment that this is the 
correct version of the event. A “capture” is not always to be taken in too 
literal a sense. The Hung-wu and Yung-lo sections of the MSL continually 


+“ Yung-lo’s Mongolei-Feldziige,” Sinologische Arbeiten 3 (1945), pp. 1-54, esp. p. 12. 

2 Wada Sei #1 f if. “Minsh6 no Mokokeiryaku,” 894) D 3 7h KS |% , Mansen 
chirirekishi kenkyi hokoku Ya fi HOEE Hie 2 WEFERAE 18 (1982), pp. 214-219. 

® Chiao Hung, Kuo-ch‘ao hsien-cheng lu 7.45a-48a where the text reads yeh-hsien 
wang-shih (-+), a misprint for t‘u-kan (4-7F) and Ch‘eng Min-cheng Fe #(BX, 
Huang-Ming wen-heng $21) 3¢ fj = (Ssu-pu ts‘wng-k‘an ed.) 78.7a-10a. 
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mention captures and surrenders and usually maintain the proper distinction 
between them. Even if sometimes, for reasons of prestige, a “ surrender ” is 
turned into a “ capture,” it is easy to detect the exact meaning. For example, 
in 1890 a Mongolian chieftain by the name of Nayir Buga surrendered to 
the Prince of Yen, and the place where this surrender occurred was renamed 
during the Yung-lo period Ch‘in-hu shan #7 #A {lj “Mountain Where the 
Barbarians Were Captured.” + A comparison between the relevant passages of 
the MSL leaves no doubt as to what happened at Ch‘in-hu shan. Apparently 
something similar occurred in Esen Tuyan’s case: his surrender was turned 
into a capture on Ch‘en Mou’s tombstone. We know that Esen Tuyan with 
Aruytai had been routed by the Oyirad and was being pursued by them when 
he met with the vanguard of the Chinese forces. In his untenable position, 
rather than be caught between the Oyirad and the Chinese, he decided to 
surrender to Ch‘en Mou. While the Oyirad had for years been the mortal 
enemies of the Eastern Mongols, Esen Tuyan had for a long time maintained 
friendly relations with the Ming. His decision, then, seems quite logical. A 
real “ capture ” would imply some resistance on the part of Esen Tuyan and 
his people, which in the given circumstances was hardly possible. 

The Ming-shih® states that the general in command of the vanguard ad- 
vanced as far as the Su-wei shan 777 #4 [lJ without sighting the enemy and then 
met Esen Tuyan, who surrendered to him. Incidentally, if Ch‘en Mou had 
not seen the enemy, how could he have captured him? It is obvious that 
Esen Yuyan took the initiative and surrendered freely. But where is the 
Su-wei shan where the surrender took place? It should be remarked that in 
the MSL we read that the Oyirad had routed the Mongols and pursued them 
as far as the Su-wei shan-k‘ou where the latter met the Chinese and immedi- 
ately surrendered. In other works we read somewhat different texts. 

Wada Sei, as we have already stated, assumes that the surrender took place 
in the West, not too far from the Ho-lan shan. He tries to find a confirmation 
of his views in the [Ta-Ch‘ing] i-t‘ung chih [Ke }F 1] —-#EFE ° which locates the 
Su-wei shan to the east of the Urad Banners, and Wada concludes that the 
Su-wei shan must be found somewhere in the vicinity of Pao-t‘ou £1 §f , north 
of the great bend of the Yellow River. But it seems to me that the text from 
the Liao-shih cited by the Ch‘ing work can hardly have any connection with 
the Su-wei shan.? Ku Tsu-yii fiji] $j locates the Su-wei shan north of the 
Keriilen River ® and goes so far as to say that the author of the Pei-cheng lu 
ALTE ZR relates how in 1410 the Yung-lo Emperor pursued the Mongols up to 
the Su-wei shan.® Wada is right when he says that there is no such text in the 


“MSL: Hung-wu 200.8ab; MSL: Yung-lo 92.7b; Haneda, pp. 218, 452. 

5 Ming-shih 327.7b. 

® Chia-ch‘ing ch‘ung-hsiu [Ta-Ch‘ing] i-t‘ung chih BB EKM— Ris. Vol, 
196, “ Urad,” 1.2a. 

7™The text quoted refers to a Hsi-hsia word, wei-ming we, which has nothing 
to do with the Su-wei Mountain. Liao-shih 115.5a. 

® Tu-shih fang-yii chi-yao WH FPA REE , 18.27. 

* Chin Yu-tzu Br sy FX, Pei-cheng lu and Hou (4%) Pei-cheng lu (Chi-lu hui-pien, 
chiian 32 and 33). A major part of the first work has been translated by W. Franke 
in his “ Mongolei Feldziige . . .”. 
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Pei-cheng lu, but we should not for this reason disregard Ku’s identification. 
Ku seems to have had in mind the 1423 campaign and the MSL passage of 
November 9, 1423, and through inadvertence attributed the text to Chin 
Yu-tzu. At any rate, it is clear that Ku Tsu-yii concluded from this text that 
while fleeing before the Oyirad, Esen Tuyan was still in the general area north 
of the Keriilen River. This is the most natural and obvious interpretation. 
Wada also dismisses a text by Cheng Hsiao faf#.1° Cheng Hsiao, however, 
is usually very accurate in his information, even if he gives it in abbreviated 
form. Of the 1423 campaign he says that Ch‘en Mou commanded the vanguard 
and reached the region north of the Keriilen where he met Esen Tuyan. 
Cheng understood the MSL text in its most obvious sense, as Ku did after him. 

In his search for the Su-wei shan in the West, Wada seems to have been 
misled by the fact that Ch‘en Mou had been an officer in Kansu and in 
preparation for the 1423 campaign had been entrusted with command of the 
troops from Shensi, Kansu, and Ninghsia.11 The fact that he commanded 
those troops is still not proof that he struck out from Ninghsia through the 
Ho-lan shan. We ought to keep in mind that for such campaigns as that 
which the Yung-lo Emperor led into Mongolia, not all the troops were called 
from the western provinces. Ch‘en Mou commanded such troops as were 
assigned to take part in the campaign, and we may assume that such units 
were first brought up to the East before the campaign really got under way. 
Ch‘en Mou had also taken part in the 1422 expedition and in all probability, 
if not certainty, he was still in the East when the new 1423 campaign was 
decided upon. Ch‘en’s orders were to strike out ahead of the main corps and 
attack the western wing of the Mongolian forces.12 He could very well achieve 
this attack by advancing in a northwesterly direction in a broad arc, so as to 
reach the Keriilen River from the west or the southwest. At any rate, there is 
no need to look for Esen Tuyan’s surrender, still less his capture, in the 
Northwest. 


2° Huang-Ming pei-lu k‘ao (Kuo-hsiieh wen-k‘u, Vol. 45, 1937), p. 25. 
71 Ch‘en Mou’s tomb inscription; also in his biographical note in the Ming-shih. 
12 MSL: Yung-lo 126.38a; Haneda, pp. 524, 525 (August 25, 1423). 














A STANDARD SYSTEM OF TIBETAN TRANSCRIPTION 
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There is a Tibetan proverb which says 


“Every district its own dialect; 
Every lama his own doctrine.” * 


to which might well be added: 


Every scholar his own transcription. 


Perhaps no other academic endeavor evidences the spirit of schol- 
arly independence more readily than the transcription of the 
Tibetan language into Roman script. A survey of publications by 
a dozen Tibetan scholars selected at random reveals a dozen 
varying systems of transcription—a profusion of apostrophes, 
diacritical marks, Greek gammas, capital and italic letters (see 
Chart I). 

Some of the transcription practices encountered are as intriguing 
as they are inexplicable. For example, in an article by Csoma de 
K@réos,? the nasal velar ng is transcribed two different ways. In 
initial position, it appears as an n with a tilde, the diacritical mark 
for a palatalized nasal, not a nasal velar; but, in final position, 
it is transcribed as ng. In the same article, the velar fricative h 
and the a-chung are both transcribed as h. The a-chung as a 
prefixed consonant is distinguishable from the velar fricative in 
that it is italicized; but this is unintentional since all prefixes are 
italicized in that article. There is, however, no distinction made 
between the transcription of the a-chung in initial or final positions 
and that of the velar fricative. 


1Charles A. Bell, Grammar of Colloquial Tibetan (Alipore, 1939), p. v. 
2Csoma de Kérés, “Translation of a Tibetan Fragment,” Journal of the Asiatic 


Society of Bengal I (1882) .269 ff. 
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pha 


tsa 
tstha 


dsa 


zha 


TURRELL WYLIE 


Cuart I 


CoMPARATIVE TABLE OF TIBETAN TRANSCRIPTIONS 


~~ Am ae 
kha kha kta 
fia nga nga 
ca ca cha 
cha cha chta 
ja ja ja 
fia nya nya 
tha tha tta 
pha pha pta 
tsha thsa ts‘ta 
dsa_ dza dz'a 
sha zha  éhya 
= - éa 
ha "a "a 
ga sha sha 
a - - 


tha 


- oe 


_lo 
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These are only two examples of the innumerable incongruities 
encountered in the transcription of the Tibetan language. More 
cases could be cited; however, the purpose of this paper is not to 
enumerate such inconsistencies, but rather to seek their elimina- 
tion in future publications. 

In view of the increasing interest in Tibetan studies, it is desir- 
able now more than ever that serious consideration be given to 
the acceptance of a standard system of Tibetan transcription. It 
is time to trade transcriptional independence for uniformity in 
order to facilitate and standardize the advancement of Tibetan 
studies. Admittedly, no single system of transcription can accur- 
ately reflect both the orthography and phonology of Tibetan; but 
diversity of spelling and pronunciation is not uncommon in other 
languages for which standard systems of transcription have been 
adopted. This paper is concerned with a standard orthographic 
transcription for scholarly publication. 

What, then, should be the criterion for a standard system of 
Tibetan transcription, It should be of minimal complexity and 
capable of reproduction on a standard typewriter, i. e., one lacking 
special keys for diacritical marks, The addition of diacritics, either 
by hand or machine, requires time-consuming attention from the 
scholar. Even more important, it makes the same demands on 
the typesetter, who may not always share the scholar’s enthusiasm 
for exactitude. As a result, typographical errors caused by the 
omission of such marks are frequently encountered in publications; 
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the most common one being the omission of the dot over an n 
for the nasal velar ng. 

Justification for a diacritical mark rests in its indication of 
phonetic value and such marks are indispensable in phonetic tran- 
scriptions; however, in an orthographic transcription, such marks 
are extrinsic. Any transcription system exceeding the limit of 
minimal complexity wastes the time of the scholar, the printer, 
and the reader. Fortunately, such exotic elements as the Greek 
gamma for a prefix g and a miniature circle for a prefix a-chung, 
as used by Jaschke,*® have not gained favor. On the other hand, 
the dual function of an apostrophe to distinguish aspirates from 
unaspirates and to indicate the a-chung is still in use by some 
scholars. The indication of aspiration by an h, as in the tran- 
scription of aspirates in Sanskrit, eliminates this dual function of 
the apostrophe and maintains minimal complexity. 

The use of the apostrophe to indicate an a-chung in final posi- 
tion, as in mda’ (arrow), is excessive, since mda, even without 
the apostrophe, can be reconstructed in only one correct way, i. e., 
with an a-chung as final; however, this use of the apostrophe 
should be retained for consistency on a one-for-one transcriptional 
ratio, even though it exceeds the limit of minimal complexity. 

The last, and perhaps most pedantic, practice to be discussed 
in this paper is internal capitalization. The desire to distinguish 
prefix letters from the real initial letter appears early in Tibetan 
studies. In the article of 1832 by Csoma de Ké6rés mentioned 
earlier, all prefix letters are printed in italics; a tedious practice 
that auspiciously faded from the scene. It is to be noted that the 
first letter of the first word in proper namies is capitalized in that 
article, even if it is an italicized prefix letter. With the discon- 
tinuation of italicizing prefixes, capitalizaton shifted from the first 
letter of a word to the so-called “ initial”; thus beginning the 
tradition of internal capitalization. 

There are two basic arguments in favor of “ internal ” capitali- 
zation, neither of which retains abstract validity when examined 
in concrete practice. The lexicographic argument maintains that 
capitalization of the true initial indicates to the reader the letter 


°H. A. Jaschke, Tibetan-English Dictionary (London, 1881). 
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under which a given word may be found in a Tibetan dictionary. 
If the reader is sufficiently familiar with the Tibetan language 
to use a dictionary, is it not safe to assume the reader could find 
the word without the benefit of the initial capitalization? Whether 
safe or not, this seems to be the assumption of those using such 
capitalization, for its function in relation to lexicographic use is 
not explained to the reader. Moreover, a survey of material pub- 
lished in transcription reveals that only the first word is subjected 
to such capitalization. For one example, a recent publication, in 
which initial capitalization is practiced,‘ contains thirty-three 
pages of Tibetan text in transcription in which only one letter is 
capitalized; i. e., the first letter of the first word. 

The practice of capitalizing the “ initial ” of only the first word 
in compounded names results in an unsatisfactory transcription 
of words having an initial y with a prefix g as in g.yu (turquoise) . 
For example, if g.yw is the first word, then the y is capitalized and 
the prefix g is not, i.e., gYu; but, if it occurs as other than the 
first word, then both the g and the y are in small type without 
a separating mark, making it seem as if the g is the initial and the 
y is sub-joined, i. e., -gyu, which is a different word. One solution 
to such problems lies in the capitalization of each and every word, 
a proposal too demanding of manual and visual effort to be taken 
seriously. On the other hand, a proper system of transcription 
eliminates such problems regardless of capitalization. In fact, 
such capitalization is a concession to Western practices, for there 
is no such thing as a capital letter in Tibetan. 

The lexicographic justification for “initial” capitalization de- 
pends on its identification of the orthographic initial consistently, 
a justification not substantiated in actual practice. 

The phonetic argument maintains that the initial should be 
capitalized as an indication to pronunciation and in order to dis- 
tinguish prefix letters, which are silent in the dialect of Central 
Tibet. The application to English of such “ phonetic ” capitaliza- 
tion would result in such spellings as: hOur, kNight, pNeumonia, 
pSychiatry, and phTisic. 


“ Alfonsa Ferrari, mK’yen brtse’s Guide to the Holy Places oj Central Tibet, (Rome, 
1958). 
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The phonetic argument suffers from the same practices as the 
lexicographic argument in that only the first word of a textual 
passage or of compounded names is subjected to capitalization. 
This evidences the assumption that the reader is familiar with 
Tibetan pronunciation; and if this be the case, what need is there 
for phonetic capitalization? An attempt to eliminate this situation 
could be made by phonetically capitalizing every single word, but 
such an attempt would be futile. What should be capitalized to 
show that the word bod is pronounced pd, that dbang is wang, or 
bya is chya, and so on? For published examples of the inconsis- 
tency involved in this practice, consider Roerich’s capitalization 
of the sub-joined / as the phonetic initial; e. g., glo (pronounced 
Lo) in all cases except when subjoined to the lexicographic initial 
z;e. g., Zla (pronounced Da) .> Unable to capitalize a non-existent 
d, the initial z was capitalized, again evidencing the assumption 
that the reader knows that the combination zl is pronounced d. 
This is but one example; many more could be cited, but many 
would prove no more than one that capitalization of the “ phonetic 
initial ” is even less justified than the capitalization of the “ lexi- 
cographic initial.” 

A reader with knowledge of the Tibetan language needs no 
capitalization; those with no knowledge may find such random 
and inconsistent capitalizations intriguing but of little value in 
pronouncing Tibetan properly or in using a Tibetan dictionary. 
Because of the diversity between Tibetan orthography and phon- 
ology, it is sometimes desirable to transcribe Tibetan according 
to its pronunciation. When writing for the non-specialist, it would 
be pedantic to insist on the spelling Bkra-shis-lhum-po for the 
name Tashilhumpo, or Bla-ma for Lama. On the other hand, 
much data about Tibet has been prepared for the non-specialist 
in which only a phonetic transcription is given. Such transcription 
reduces the value of these works to the specialist since the recon- 
struction of the correct orthography is sometimes impossible. For 
example, Chango, the name of a village appearing on some Western 
maps at approximately 100° 30’ East and 31° 30’ North, is actually 
Brag-mgo according to its orthography. Whenever it is desirable 


5 George N. Roerich, The Blue Annals, Vol. II (Calcutta, 1958), pp. 1154-5, 1284-5. 
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to transcribe words phonetically, it is suggested that the proper 
orthography be added in parentheses, e. g., “. . . in the village of 
Chango (Brag-mgo)... .” 

Since internal capitalization at random, whether of the ortho- 
graphic or phonetic initial, is valueless and total capitalization 
too cumbersome, it is suggested that Csoma de KGrés’ original 
practice of capitalizing the first letter, whether a prefix or an 
initial, be restored if only for the sake of visual conformity to 
Western capitalization practices. 

In conclusion, the following system, devoid of diacritical marks 
and representing minimal complexity, is suggested for adoption 
as the standard for Tibetan orthographic transcription. 


ka kha ga nga 
ca cha ja nya 
ta tha da na 
pa pha ba ma 
tsa tsha dza 

wa zha za ’a 
ya ra la 

sha sa ha a 


This is the system devised years ago by members of the Inner 
Asia Project at the University of Washington, with a single alter- 
tion to be proposed: the substitution of a dot for a dash in tran- 
scribing an initial y with a prefix g. This substitution is made for 
the sake of visual continuity. When components of proper nouns 
are joined by dashes, a dash between a prefix g and an initial y 
isolates the g. For example, the transcription Yar-’brog-g.yu- 
mtsho is visually preferable to Yar-’brog-g-yu-mtsho. The revised 
system is therefore identical to the one used by the late René de 
Nebesky-Wojkowitz, with the exception that he practiced “ in- 
ternal lexicographic capitalization,” ° a practice not advocated in 
this paper for the reasons given earlier. 


® René de Nebesky-Wojkowitz, Oracles and Demons of Tibet (The Hague, 1956). 
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China’s Early Industrialization: Sheng Hsuan-huai (1844-1916) 
and Mandarin Enterprise by Albert Feuerwerker. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1958. Pp. xiv + 
311 + xxxii. 


Albert Feuerwerker’s monograph on China’s early industrializa- 
tion, the first volume in the series known as the Harvard East 
Asian Studies, examines the institutional aspects of China’s in- 
dustrialization by concentrating on the structure and history of 
the China Merchants Steam Navigation Company. The account 
covers the career of Sheng Hsuan-huai # HH, the long-time 
manager of the company, and several of Sheng’s other enterprises, 
but it is upon the China Merchants Steam Navigation Company 
that the author focuses his attention. In so doing, he has given 
a clear and detailed analysis of the kwan-tu shang-pan ‘PYRG 
type of enterprise. Although the reasons offered for the failure 
of China to industrialize before World War I are not altogether 
new, it does bring a wealth of substantive detail to buttress what 
hitherto had been largely a general assumption. 

This book is, therefore, another contribution growing out of 
the work of a number of younger scholars to reconstruct the 
economic history of late Ch‘ing China by the use of records of 
business enterprises and personal papers of industrial promoters. 
Such a course of research was clearly marked out by Fairbank 
and Liu in their bibliography, Modern China, and further charted 
by relevant sections of Teng and Fairbank’s China’s Response to 
the West. Since the appearance of these two landmarks, Ellsworth 
Carlson has published his work on the Kaiping mines,’ and Liu 
Kwang-ching, with two articles in print? and the rest of the 


1 Ellsworth C. Carlson, The Kaiping Mines (1877-1912) (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
1957) . 

*Liu Kwang-ching, “Administering a Steam-Navigation Company in China, 1862- 
1867,” Business History Review 29 (1955) .157-88. “ Steamship Enterprise in Nineteenth- 
Century China,” Journal of Asian Studies 18 (1959) 435-55. 
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material soon to be published, has studied the early shipping in- 
dustry. Feuerwerker’s book is the most solid piece of research 
to appear in the field thus far. 

The book at hand grew out of the author’s doctoral dissertation 
on Sheng Hsuan-huai, but in its published form it is at once 
deeper and broader. The approach is analytical rather than 
chronological. Starting with a statement on the nature of the 
kuan-tu shang-pan system, the author charts five aspects of the 
system which he intends to examine: (1) the system as an integral 
part of the regional foci of power, (2) comprador capital, (3) 
bureaucratic management, (4) official exactions, and (5) restric- 
tive monopoly rights. This clear statement of scope is followed 
by a discussion of late Ch‘ing economic conditions. Upon this 
background is superimposed the remarkable and in many ways 
unique career of Sheng Hsuan-huai, who had a hand in nearly 
every kuan-tu shang-pan enterprise instituted in China. Although 
there were nearly a dozen such enterprises, the progenitor of them 
all (in the sense that it provided the initial capital and managerial 
talents for nearly all the others) was the China Merchants Steam 
Navigation Company (C.M.S.N. Co.). Fittingly enough, there- 
fore, the bulk of the book is devoted to a minute examination of 
both the kuan-tu and the shang-pan characteristics of the C.M. 
S.N. Co. In order to show that these characteristics were not 
peculiar to it alone, the author then examines three other enter- 
prises in which Sheng Hsuan-huai had a hand, for precisely the 
same five aspects discussed. He concludes with a short chapter 
in which he clearly indicates the limitations of his research and 
places the subject within the larger framework of its time. 

This cursory sketch of the manner in which the material is 
presented hardly does full justice to the author’s incisiveness of 
analysis. With thorough and convincing exposition he reaches 
down to the essentials in the process of early industrialization in 
China. He believes that industrialization in China is the “ norma- 
tive development to be expected if China’s traditional society were 
to adapt to the demands of the modern world.” He further states 
that China’s failure in this respect was caused by institutional 
and ideological obstacles inherent within the traditional society. 
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Concentrating on the institutional obstacles, he dissects the kwan- 
tu shang-pan system, showing how all early industrial enterprises 
in China were essentially of this type. He demonstrates the 
manner in which the distinctions of roles and functions among 
the men operating such enterprises were blurred. He also shows 
how such enterprises were often self-aggrandizing moves of power- 
ful officials who formed the regional foci of power in late Ch‘ing 
China. 

These points are set forth in a book which gives clear evidence 
of careful workmanship. The full fiscal details include some re- 
markably complete sets of statistics, gleaned from records kept 
at a time when reliable statistics covering decades of time were 
a rarity in China. Every important fact is buttressed by careful 
documentation, and the thoroughness of the work extends even 
to scrupulously exact translations of Chinese official titles—always 
a chore even with Brunnert and Hagestrom at hand. In short, 
the monograph gives ample evidence of the painstaking research 
which went into its writing. 

The excellence of the book prompts the mentioning of certain 
eavils which might not be raised in a work of less solid worth. 
This reviewer, for one, regrets that the author has not seen fit 
to provide fuller information on the operational side of the C.M. 
S.N. Co. We are given statistical information on the number of 
ships owned by the company, but we are not told what type of 
ships they were, how suitable they were for their purpose, or how 
they compared with those of competing shipping lines. We know 
very little of the routes used and services offered by the company, 
or the operation of the company’s many ancillary activities 
(wharves, warehouses, machine shops, etc.). Put in another way, 
the picture of the C.M.S.N. Co. that emerges from the book is 
that of a “ still ” picture, with much of the “ life and movement ” 
of an active business missing. This limitation is particularly 
regrettable in the author’s discussion of the technical personnel of 
the C.M.S.N. Co. We are given only the information that nearly 
all ship officers were non-Chinese. A more complete examination 
of this subject would have shed light on the assumption, made 
in this book and others, of the failure of Chinese entrepreneurs 
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to cope with the technical side of their enterprises, including the 
failure to train competent native ship captains and engineers. 

Another point on which the author’s views might be disputed 
is his evaluation of the success of the C.M.S.N. Co. as a com- 
mercial concern. Here he has carefully differentiated between two 
criteria of success: (1) whether the C.M.S.N. Co. was a money- 
maker, and (2) whether it continued to grow as a counter-weight 
to foreign competition. On the first point the evidence certainly 
shows clearly that the company made enormous profits for all the 
investors and officers. On the second point the evidence is also 
clear that the company ceased to expand after an initial period 
of growth. The author is, therefore, perfectly sound in regarding 
the enterprise as only a partial success. Yet, the tone of his 
writing has left one with an impression that in his final judgment 
the C.M.S.N. Co. must be ultimately regarded as a failure. This 
assessment seems to be'a rather harsh one. Conditions in China 
in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, with serious 
internal weaknesses and ever-present external pressures, were 
hardly conducive to the continued growth of such an enterprise. 
In arriving at a negative estimate of the over-all success of the 
enterprise, the author was restricted in his judgment by his self- 
imposed limitations of not dealing with the foreign competitors 
of the C.M.S.N. Co. in China at the time. His one comparison 
of shipping companies, that between the C.M.S.N. Co. and the 
N.Y.K. Line of Japan, is not altogether satisfactory. By showing 
merely the increasing discrepancy in tonnage between the two, 
he has failed to take into consideration the fact that the N.Y.K. 
Line, operating under different circumstances, carried on world- 
wide operations, whereas the C.M.S.N. Co. remained a domestic 
carrier throughout. 

These minor considerations in no way detract from the high 
achievement of the book as a piece of research. If it has any 
technical shortcomings at all, these are directly traceable to cer- 
tain inherent difficulties of working in this area of late Ch‘ing 
economic history, difficulties of which the author himself is fully 
aware. In his recent review of a colleague’s work in the same 
general field, Feuerwerker states that the availability of pertinent 
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source material is “a problem that everyone dealing with China’s 
economic history faces.” * It is, therefore, at least understandable 
that the author in a few instances has resorted to the practice of 
basing his conclusions upon evidence drawn from one source alone. 
An example of this practice occurs in his examination of the 
bureaucratic management of the C.M.S.N. Co. The ability and 
inability of the various officers of the company are judged on the 
basis of the comments of H. B. Morse. It was Morse’s outspoken 
opinion that such men as Shen Neng-hu w#BHE and Ma Chien- 
chung #548 were unsuited to occupy their positions in the com- 
pany and that Tong King-sing #44 was the only able man in 
the whole lot. The author cautions against the “ typically superior 
tone of the treaty-port critic” in Morse, but he regards Morse 
as an “ observer recognized for his objectivity.” Morse’s “ objec- 
tivity,” however, seems somewhat less than complete if we note 
his statement in referring to one of his decisions which Shen 
Neng-hu subsequently attacked: “Right (represented by me) 
prevailed six months ago: now he [Shen] has found a weak spot 
in my armor, through my own carelessness.” (Quoted on p. 144.) 

Another instance of questionable method occurs in the author’s 
use of materials of a subsequent period to provide proof for certain 
conclusions regarding an earlier period. He devotes a portion of 
his book to an analysis of the problem of corruption within the 
C.M.S.N. Co. For detailed proof, however, he falls back upon a 
report based on an investigation, conducted after 1927, of the 
malpractices of the company. Even though he can be upheld in 
his contention that the shortcomings revealed undoubtedly existed 
in the pre-republic period, still it is difficult to grant his assump- 
tion that the specific instances of malpractices can be considered 
typical of the entire period of the company’s existence, reaching 
back to a time half a century before the investigation. In all 
fairness, it must be noted that the author was not able to find any 
relevant material for the period under consideration, and probably 
no contemporary material does exist today. Nevertheless, such a 
practice of proving one’s case cannot help but weaken the force 
of the author’s contentions. 


3 Review of Ellsworth C. Carlson, The Kaiping Mines, Journal of Asian Studies 
18 (1959) .287. 
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Perhaps the reason why the author has not been able to avoid 
all the pitfalls of dangerous generalization lies in the nature of 
the subject under examination. In spite of the fact that attention 
is centered on the business workings of an enterprise in which a 
number of leading men were involved, within that enterprise 
Sheng Hsuan-huai was so dominant a figure that he tended to 
overshadow all his colleagues. As the author is well aware, Sheng’s 
career was without close parallel in Chinese history. Active at 
that particular juncture in time when traditional Chinese society 
was faced with the necessity of coming to terms, however limited, 
with the West, Sheng played a complex multiple role of official- 
merchant in the early industrialization of China. In such a role 
he sometimes operated as a merchant vis-a-vis other officials, such 
as Li Hung-chang, while at the same time he was acting in the 
role of an official in his dealings with fellow officers of the C.M.S.N. 
Co. The author has isolated Sheng’s multiple roles and shown 
their complex interrelations with great skill, but he has not been 
altogether able to avoid drawing certain general conclusions from 
factors arising largely within the individual context of Sheng’s 
unique career. 

These considerations are mere indications that the author has 
become somewhat overzealous in putting across his points. There 
is no gainsaying, however, his main thesis that, seen from the fiscal 
and institutional points of view, the kuan-tu shang-pan endeavors 
were never more than marginal enterprises in late Ch‘ing China 
and did not basically affect the economic structure of the country 
at the time. 

Taken as a whole, the book remains close to a model of careful 
research. A detailed perusal has revealed only one error in trans- 
lation and one “error” of emphasis. On page 20, “ Nan-yang 
ch‘iian-yeh yin-hang ” is translated as “ Southeast Asia Industrial 
Promotion Bank,” whereas it should be “ South China Industrial 
Promotion Bank.” On page 118, the author, in dealing with the 
Korean episode of 1882, mentions Ma Chien-chung and Yiian 
Shih-k‘ai, but fails to mention Wu Ch‘ang-ch‘ing 52 3 , who as 
the commander-in-chief of the Chinese expeditionary force to 
Korea had the most to do with resolving the difficulties on that 
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occasion in China’s favor. Ma Chien-chung supported General 
Wu in the latter’s campaign, in which Yiian played a minor part. 
For a monograph of this complexity to be burdened with two 
small errors of this nature is a reflection of the author’s thorough- 
ness rather than any indictment of his carelessness. 

Dr. Feuerwerker has indicated that he intends to treat the 
Han-Yeh-P‘ing Coal and Iron Company, another of Sheng Hsuan- 
huai’s endeavors, in a separate monograph. From what we can 
gather from China’s Early Industrialization, every serious student 
of Chinese economic history of the late Ch‘ing period must feel 
a sense of anticipation for the appearance of his next book. 


SAMUEL C. Cuu 
University of Pittsburgh 


Altan Kiirdiin Mingyan Gegesiitii Bicig, eine mongolische Chronik 
von Siregetii Guosi Dharma (1739) , herausgegeben und mit 
Einleitung und Namenverzeichnis versehen von Walther 
Heissig. (Monumenta Linguarum Asie Maioris, Seria Nova. 
Die mongolischen historischen Handschriften der Sammlung 
Kaare Grgnbech,'‘kénigliche Bibliothek Kopenhagen. Band 
I.) Kopenhagen: Ejnar Munksgaard, 1958. Pp. 16+ 125. 
Paper: Danish Kroner 235.00; boards: Kr. 285.00. 


The great growth of interest in Mongolian language, literature 
and history in recent years has created an unprecedented demand 
for new materials from the Mongolian literary and _ historical 
tradition. The intensive search for new monuments (and new 
versions of those already known) has shown that the corpus of 
this tradition is much larger and more important than had ever 
been imagined; but it has also shown that, in all classes of Mon- 
golian writing outside of translations of Tibetan religious litera- 
ture, the number of copies of a given work is very small. In order 
to preserve these rare texts and to make them more accessible to 
interested scholars, a number of organizations have undertaken or 
plan to undertake serial publications which will reproduce the 
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more important works.’ With this book, the Danish publishing 
firm, Ejnar Munksgaard, inaugurates a new series of its famous 
publication, Monumenta Linguarum Asie Maioris, devoted to the 
reproduction of Mongolian historical manuscripts from the Mon- 
golian collection of The Royal Library, Copenhagen (Det kgl. 
Bibliotek) . This collection, assembled by the late Professor Kaare 
Grgnbech, is famous for the number and rarity of its holdings. 
The series is under the editorship of Professor Walther Heissig of 
the University of Bonn, a specialist in Mongolian literary history. 

The work reproduced here is a chronicle completed in 1739 by 
a monk of the Jarud tribe in Inner Mongolia, Siregetii Guosi 
Ulemji-biligtii kemekii Dharma. Its full title is Altan uruytan-u 
toda tetike. altan yasutan-u sedkil-tin Cinggel. altan kiirdiin-ii 
mingyan gegesiiti biéig, “ The book [called] ‘ The clear history 
of the Imperial family, the heart’s delight of the Imperial lineage, 
the golden wheel having a thousand rays.’”* The reproduction 


*Those known to me are: Scripta Mongolica of the Harvard-Yenching Institute, 
edited by Francis Woodman Cleaves in which has appeared Altan Tobci, A Brief 
History of the Mongols by bLo-bzan bsTan-’jin (Scripta Mongolica I, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1952), Erdeni-yin Tobéi, Mongolian Chronicle by Sayang Seéen (Scripta 
Mongolica II, 4 parts, 1956), and Bolor Erike, Mongolian Chronicle by Rasipungsuy 
(Scripta Mongolica IIT, 5 parts, 1959). Each of these publications has an important 
introduction by the Reverend Antoine Mostaert. The Deutsche Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften zu Berlin is publishing under the editorship of Erich Haenisch Mongolica der 
Berliner Turfan-Sammlung, Volume I of which reprints a fragment of Cosgi Odsir’s 
Bodistw-a éari-a awatar-un tayilbur (“Ein buddhistisches Druckfragment vom Jahre 
1312,” Berlin, 1954); the same Academy’s Institut fiir Orientforschung has also pub- 
lished a manuscript of Sayang Seten’s Erdeni-yin Tobéi: Erich Haenisch, Eine Urga- 
Handschrift des mongolischen Geschichtswerks von Secen Sagang (alias Sanang Secen) , 
(Veréffentlichung Nr. 25, Berlin, 1955). The Géttinger Asiatische Forschungen, pub- 
lished by Otto Harassowitz, reproduces in volume 9 the Mongyol Borjigid Oboy-un 
Teiike by Lomi (Wiesbaden, 1957). The International Academy of Indian Culture 
(New Delhi) has promised the reproduction of a number of important manuscripts 
in its series Satapitaka, edited by Raghu Vira. The Committee of Sciences and Higher 
Education of the Mongolian Peoples’ Republic has recently begun the publication 
of its series Corpus Scriptorum Mongolorum under the editorship of B. Rinéen; nine 
volumes in eighteen fascicles have appeared. In the Soviet Union there has appeared 
a variorum text of the Erten-ii Mongyol-un iindiisiin yeke sir-a tuyuji (N. P. Sastina, 
Sara Tudii, mongol’skaya letopis’ XVII veka, Moscow-Leningrad, 1957). 

? Introduction, p. 6. The full title appears on I, Ir, where the word ¢inggel is written 
quite clearly éinggil. These spellings reflect a modern pronunciation: cf. Antoine 
Mostaert, Dictionnaire ordos (Peking, 1942) 2.706b. The correct spelling is éenggel. 
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is based on photographs made by Professor Grgnbech of a beauti- 
ful late manuscript copy (1934) which he discovered in Inner 
Mongolia (Introduction, p. 6). The work is extremely rare; aside 
from a few copies in private hands in China, it has been known 
to scholars only through the one in the library of the Oriental 
Institute in Leningrad.* 

In an important introduction of sixteen pages Professor Heissig 
discusses the manuscript, its sources and structure, and its par- 
ticular contributions to knowledge. He concludes his remarks 
with a useful analytic table of contents. 

The Altan kiirdiin mingyan gegesiitti (AKMG) at first glance 
appears to resemble very closely in organization most of the other 
known chronicles of the seventeenth to the nineteenth centuries. 
It begins with the creation of the world, traces the reigns of the 
early Indian and Tibetan kings, the early history of Buddhism, 
and the beginnings of the Mongolian royal family of Borjigid 
(Chapters I-IV). Chapter V is devoted to Cinggis Qan; Chapter 
VI to the sons of Cinggis and the Yiian emperors down to Legdan 
Qan (1592-1634) .* Chapter VII gives the genealogy of the sons 
of Dayan Qan and describes their organization into banner princes 
under the Ch‘ing dynasty; Chapter VIII tells of the descendants 
of Cinggis’ brothers, about whom more is said in Chapter IX in 
connection with the Oirats (Oyirad). Throughout the chronicle 
the author mentions important events in the history of Buddhism. 

The strong genealogical and religious emphasis evident here is 
quite typical, but there are a number of new departures. First, 
the text is divided into well-defined chapters, a concomitant of 
the periodization and topical arrangement of materials. The 
AKMG seems to be the earliest known chronicle of a secular 
character to be so divided.’ Although the author, in contrast to 


®See L. S. Putkovskii, Mongol’skie, Buryat-mongol’skie i Oiratskie rukopsi i ksilografy 
Institute Vostokovedeniya, I, Istoriya, Pravo (Moscow-Leningrad), 1957, No. 22, 
pp. 45-47. 

“Henry Serruys, Genealogical Tables of the Descendants of Dayan Qan (’s-Graven- 
hage, 1958) .26-27. 

°Sayang Seten’s Erdeni-yin Tobéi (1662) is usually divided into ten chapters by 
modern editors, but this is in imitation of I. J. Schmidt’s edition of the text (Geschichte 
der Ost-Mongolen und thres Fiirstenhauses, St. Petersburg, 1829). The original had 
no chapter divisions. 
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earlier writers, does not list his principal sources, he has used them 
much more critically than his predecessors (Introduction, pp. 
6-8). One finds frequently notes inserted into the text in the 
Chinese manner giving variant readings of difficult proper names 
or conflicting statements found in other sources (I, 10v, ITI, 6v-7r, 
IV, 8r, V, 15v, etc.). 

As with most other chronicles, we find a number of poetical 
passages imbedded in the AKMG which have been derived from 
much earlier texts. One example is the lament of Toyon Temiir, 
the last Yiian emperor (Shun-ti, reigned 1333-1341) , over the loss 
of his capital and empire. This poem exists in at least three quite 
different recensions: (1) the version in the Altan Tobéi of 
bLo - bzan bsTan - ’jin,® which is closely followed in the anonymous 
Altan Tobéi;" (2) the version in Sayang Secen’s Erdeni-yin 
Tobéi;* and (3) the version in AKMG,’ which was the source for 
the lyric-form version in the Bolor Erike of Rasipungsuy.’° The 
AKMG and Bolor Erike texts are very close, but in some places 
the former is fuller.’ For example, the first couplet of the second 
quatrain reads in the Bolor Erike version: Erdenis-iyer kegelegsen 
batu béke Da-du minu./ Erte-yin qad-un jusalang Sangdu Sar-a 
tala minu. This is translated by the Reverend Antoine Mostaert: 


* Scripta Mongolica I, op. cit., 2.122-124. This version also seems to be the source 
for the emasculated version in Sira Tuyuji ed. Sastina, op. cit., 55. 

™C. R. Bawden, The Mongol Chronicle, Altan Tobéi (Géttingen Asiatische For- 
schungen Band 5, Wiesbaden, 1955) .65-67, 152-153. 

®Ed. Schmidt, op. cit., 186. C. Damdinsiiren discusses this poem in his book 
Mongolyn uran dzokhiolyn toim, Negdiigeer dewter [“ Survey of Mongolian Literature, 
Volume I”] (Ulaanbaatar, 1957) .98-99. The two quatrains which he quotes seem 
to follow the Sayang Seéen version, but there are divergences from known texts. 

*TII, 10r-11r. Heissig in his “ Introduction” (p. 10) characterizes this poem as an 
“Epenfragment.” This is not quite correct, since it is in the form of alliterated 
quatrains. The epic style of poetry has no such regular stanzas. Cf. N. Poppe, “ Der 
Parallelismus in der epischen Dichtung der Mongolen,”’ Ural-Altaische Jahrbiicher 
80.3-4 (1958) .195-197. 

*° Bolor Erike (Scripta Mongolica III), “Introduction” by the Reverend Antoine 
Mostaert, part I, 23-24. 

11 The copyist of AKMG seems to have dropped inadvertently the second line of 
the first quatrain: ‘“ Iayigamsiytu Seéen qgayan-u jasay toytayaysan téré minu” 
(“Mon gouvernement, dont les lois ont été établies par l’admirable Seéen qayan 
[= Qubliai]!”). Translated by Antoine Mostaert, Bolor Erike, op. cit., part 1.23. 
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“Mon Dadu solide et fort, paré de joyaux!/ Mon Sangdu et [ma] 
Plaine Jaune, résidence d’été des gan d’autrefois!”*? In place 
of this couplet the AKMG has: Erdenis-iyer kegelegsen beki 
boke Dayidu-dur ebiiljegsen jiryal minu./ Engke amur-iyar jiryan 
joysoysan Sangdu Qayibung sira tala minu.* “Oh my happiness 
at passing the winter in strong and solid Dayidu, which was 
decorated with jewels!/ Oh my Yellow Plain, my Sangdu-Qayi- 
bung where I stopped and took my ease in peace and tranquility! ” 

Professor Heissig and the publishers of this little-studied 
chronicle are to be congratulated: the photo-reproduction is of 
the highest quality, and Professor Heissig has performed the 
laborious task of compiling an index of proper names (pp. 99- 
125). It is to be hoped that the same high standards will be 
applied to the other rare chronicles being prepared for reproduc- 
tion in this series (Altan erike, Erdeni-yin Erike, the Bolor toli 
of Jimbadorji, etc.). Everyone in the Mongolian field will be 
eagerly awaiting their appearance. 

Davip M. FarquHar 
University of Maryland 


The Heart Is Alone: A Selection of 20th Century Japanese Short 
Stories. Compiled and edited by Richard N. McKinnon. 
Tokyo: The Hokuseidé Press, 1957. Pp. iv+171+3 plates. 
$2.00. 


Most of the stories of The Heart Is Alone may be subsumed 
under the general theme of its title, a theme suggesting that 
modern Japanese fiction drifts in chilly international literary 
currents. Of course the anthology is not designed to chart those 
currents, or to illustrate the many -isms discerned by ingenious 
critics. Indeed, only one of the stories (a poignant tale by Yoko- 
mitsu Riichi, first published in 1926) falls outside the first quarter 
of this century. Still, the pervasive theme of spiritual loneliness, 
whether set forth in flat naturalistic narrative or given an appeal- 


13 Ibid. 
** TIT, 10v 
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ing lyrical sheen, makes this collection representative of a major 
tendency in the fiction of modern Japan. 

As Mr. McKimmon explains, his book is “ largely an outgrowth 
of an experimental workshop in Japanese literature.” Literary 
experiments are seldom wholly successful, even under far less 
difficult conditions, but the student-translators who participated 
in this one have evidently developed a surprising degree of compe- 
tence. The accuracy of their work is altogether admirable. That 
they do not invariably exhibit literary distinction is only natural 
of persons “ majoring in one or another facet of Japanese studies.” 
Thanks to careful supervision, they have at least been spared the 
startling lapses that plague many more experienced translators. 

Where their work seems less satisfactory is in the treatment 
of such stylistic problems as that of achieving a fine colloquial 
vigor. It is often the dilemma of the translator from Japanese 
that he cannot give a suitable flavor to his dialogue without 
violating the general tone of the story. Colloquialisms appropriate 
to Faulkner or Hemingway may seem lamentably out of place 
in a Kyoto or Kyushu setting. How, for example, is one to convey 
the nuances of Japanese feminine speech, or the flavors of the 
various dialects? An Osaka beauty cannot with decorum be trans- 
lated into a Richmond belle, any more than a Japanese soldier 
can be satisfactorily outfitted with G.I. slang. The best hope 
of the harassed translator seems to lie in a discreet colloquial, 
colored by the subtlest means. Variations in style, that is to say, 
should perhaps be somewhat higher on the scale of formality than 
we are accustomed to in the usual realistic fiction of our time. “I 
get it ” is doubtless more pungent than “ I see ”—but in conjunc- 
tion with ideas of Enlightenment and casual reference to the 
Analects, it seems almost as obtrusive as “ Eureka! ” 

The book is much enhanced by a set of critical introductions 
of the nine authors represented. These brief studies by Mr. 
McKinnon are very illuminating; one wishes for a series of longer 
essays, on the order of the Studies in Modern European Literature 
and Thought series, to provide a more detailed examination of the 
intellectual and artistic trends here fascinatingly alluded to. Such 
essays, amply illustrated by quotation, would also serve as a 
stimulus to further translation. 
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As a “sampling of twentieth century Japanese literature,” there 
are obvious limitations to a book which includes nothing by 
Tanizaki Jun‘ichir6, Kawabata Yasunari, or Nagai Kafi. Yet, 
taken along with other recent translations, the stories in The 
Heart Is Alone help to reveal the richness of modern Japanese 
fiction. For purposes of comparison, however, it might have been 
well to list earlier versions of them in the short appendix of sug- 
gested readings. Fortunately, the P. E. N. bibliography,’ which 
appeared since the completion of this book, offers an extremely 
full and convenient catalogue of translations, arranged by author 
and including the Japanese title. 


Howarp HIsBett 
Harvard University 


The Literary Mind and the Carving of Dragons by Liu Hsieh, A 
Study of Thought and Pattern in Chinese Literature, Trans- 
lated with an Introduction and Notes by Vincent Yu-chung 
Shih. New York: Columbia University Press, 1959. Pp. 
xlvi + 298. 


Undoubtedly the most important Chinese treatise on literature 
is Liu Hsieh’s 2/88 Wen-hsin tiao-lung 3Ct>SRGE, composed 
about 500 and enormously influential on all subsequent Chinese 
writing about literature. The Wen-hsin tiao-lung is not only 
important because of its influence, it is also a literary work of 
real beauty itself. Of course it could be both and still not be in 
pressing need of translation, if it had nothing of interest to say 
to a reader ignorant of its tradition: literary criticism is scarcely 
a genre independent of the works criticized, and not all works of 
literature are suitable subjects for the translator’s art. In this 
case, translation can be justified on two quite different grounds. 
There is much in the Wen-hsin that should interest anyone con- 
cerned with problems of literary theory, whether or not he knows 


1 Japan P. E. N. Club, Japanese Literature in European Languages: A Bibliography, 
Tokyo, [1957]. 
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anything about Chinese literature, and a translation will be help- 
ful to anyone interested in Chinese literature, even though he 
may be reasonably competent to read Chinese. For the Wen-hsin 
tiao-lung is a notoriously difficult text, of which a translation is 
as useful as a competent commentary (of which there are already 
several) . 

Mr. Shih’s is the first complete translation of this text into any 
language—there is not even a version in modern Chinese or in 
Japanese. His translation should be judged as a pioneering effort 
—a first translation of any ancient Chinese text is likely to be 
subject to improvement, and it should be criticized from the point 
of view of its potential reader, who may well not be a professional 
Sinologist looking for a guide through a particularly obscure pas- 
sage. Mr. Shih would have made the task of his reviewer an 
easier one if he had stated exactly for whom he was writing. In 
the absence of any such statement he is vulnerable to attack 
from both sides, and indeed it seems to me that one trouble with 
this translation is that he perhaps never faced this problem 
squarely. 

Let us first consider the needs of the general, non-specialist 
reader. For his benefit, surely, is the 25-page introduction, where 
the development of literary theory is traced down to Liu Hsieh’s 
own time, and where some of the peculiarities of the traditional 
Chinese views of literature are specified. Such a reader will be 
diverted, but not seriously misled and certainly not shocked to 
read (page xix): “Since the writing of the ‘Great and Lesser 
Prefaces,’ beautiful poems in the Book of Poetry have been so 
burdened with allegorical and moral lessons that the genuine 
feelings expressed in them are completely overlooked. As a corol- 
lary, poetry was assigned a new function utterly extraneous to 
itself: it was made to remonstrate with and admonish the superior. 
For it was believed that to admonish by means of poetic devices, 
such as metaphors, allegories, and parables, was both effective and 
safe.” The professional would prefer a somewhat different summary 
of the development of the didactic view of the function of poetry, 
with perhaps less emphasis on its safety, and will not agree with 
the concluding statement that “ we still find Po Chii-i . . . obsessed 
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with the desire to be remembered as a poet who has given the 
world moral insight to serve as a guide to life.” The non-specialist 
is more likely to be puzzled by the use of technical terms of 
Western literary theory in a Chinese context. What, for example, 
is he to understand when he is told that Wang Ch‘ung was “ com- 
mitted ... to a type of realism ” (page xxii) and that he believed 
that “to be realistic, literature has to be progressive too” (i.e., 
‘like history) ? And he is going to have to make some serious 
readjustments in his idea of what “ classicism ” means before he 
understands Liu Hsieh’s “ freedom from classicism ” (page xliv) . 
He is likely to give up altogether when he comes across such 
private little jokes as (page xxx) “ Fortunately, he [Tso Ssu] did 
not follow his own advice, for how else could his fu have caused 
the price of paper in Lo-Yang to go up? ” and then is cryptically 
admonished in a footnote to “ see his biography in the Chin-shu.” 
Certainly it is too much to expect such a reader to follow when 
(on page xlii) he is told, “ By the wind and the bone, Liu is 
talking about what Wei-wen had called the breath,” since only 
the name Ts‘ao P‘ei has been mentioned in connection with ch% 
(breath) earlier on pages xxv-xxvi where we are told that he 
“usurped the throne from the Han and founded the Wei,” but 
not his imperial cognomen. 

No, I am afraid Mr. Shih has lost his common reader halfway 
through the introduction, and perhaps just as well, for he is not 
likely to make much of the summary there of Liu Hsieh’s work, 
presented variously in the form of excerpts from the translation: 
e.g., (page xxxvii) “ They [these critics] are unable to trace back 
from the leaves to the roots, or back from the tide to its source,” 
in the form of paraphrase: (page xxxvi) “There are also four 
things which mark Li-sao as unclassical. These are: the inclusion 
of strange tales, and of fantastic stories, and evidence of an eccen- 
tric and narrow mind, and of an indecent desire for a loose life ” 
(however little this may sound like either Ch‘ii Yiian or Liu 
Hsieh) , and in the form of interpretation: (page xl) “He is a 
critic in whom emotion and intellect, beauty of linguistic form 
and fullness of emotional content are balanced.” 

If that same common reader plunges into the body of the trans- 
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lation, he must wade or swim through over half the book to get 
to the part which might conceivably interest him. This is no 
fault of Mr. Shih, who is not responsible for the order in which 
Liu Hsieh arranged his book, with the genre studies put first. 
Still, as Mr. Shih did take the liberty of transferring the final 
chapter to its logical position as the author’s preface, at least he 
might have given some warning or guidance in his introduction if 
he had been thinking of a common reader for his translation. 

Perhaps we too had better forget about the common reader; 
it saves making an issue of the too frequent infelicities of English 
style, the over-literal renderings that stand unintelligible and 
unexplained by any annotation and the inadequacies of such anno- 
tation as there is. It remains to see how far this translation goes 
toward meeting the needs and requirements of the professional 
Sinologist. Let me say at the outset that I am not a specialist 
in the Wen-hsin or in Chinese literary theory. I have read only 
a few of Mr. Shih’s chapters against the text, and in each of them 
there are passages I do not understand; where I do feel sure of the 
sense, Mr. Shih is more often right than wrong, and he may always 
be right in the places I find most difficult. I hesitate to put 
absolute trust in him, however, because of errors such as the 
following, which I suspect are symptomatic. (I am taking all my 
examples from the first page of the translation.) 

The very first sentence (page 3) which begins Liu Hsieh’s 
Postface (here the Preface), is not auspicious: “The literary 
mind is that mind which strives after literary forms.” This sounds 
as though it were meant as a definition of the “literary mind,” 
and makes an unpromising tautological beginning for a treatise 
entitled “ The Literary Mind ... etc.” But the very fact that the 
magic words wen-hsin are a part of the title should alert the 
reader (and translator) to the possibility that Liu Hsieh is not 
so much defining a term as explaining his title, a possibility that 
becomes a certainty when one finds the words tiao-lung in the 
very next line. As everyone knows who has tried to translate it, 
this particular title offers difficulties, but Liu Hsieh tells us at 
least how to construe the parts and gives a hint as to how to fit 
them together. He begins with a nod to his most distinguished 
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predecessor in the field* and says, “ By ‘ writing-heart’ (wen- 
hsin) I mean the heart (hsin: mind) as it functions in writing.” 
KIS, SBICZIAD. His emphasis, naturally, is on the 
protean word hsin, and having defined it “lexically ” by referring 
it to Lu Chi’s context, he next reminds the reader of precedents 
for its use in titles: “Earlier there were the ‘ Lute-Heart ” of 
Chiian-tzu and the ‘ Expert’s Heart ’ of Wang-sun. An excellent 
term, this word ‘ heart!’ And so I have used it here [in my title].” 

It seems to me that Mr. Shih’s version of this opening paragraph 
fails to convey Liu Hsieh’s sense, or indeed any paraphrasable 
sense at all: “The literary mind is that mind which strives after 
literary forms. In a similar sense, Chiian-tzu long ago wrote 
Ch‘ing [sic]-hsin (The mind of the lute), and Wang-sun wrote 
Ch‘iao-hsin (The artistic mind) .2 What an excellent term indeed 
is ‘mind!’ And because it is, I have used it too.” (page 3) 

Mr. Shih’s Note 2 is not an adequate explanation of his treat- 
ment of the two book titles: “ Both Chiian-tzu’s Ch‘ing-hsin and 
Wang-sun-tzu’s Ch‘iao-hsin are listed in the ‘ I-wen-chih’ in the 
Han-shu. Ch‘iao-hsin, also known as Wang-sun-tzu, is listed under 
‘ Ju-chia,’ the Confucian School... . Ch‘ing-hsin is listed under 
* Tao-chia,’ the Taoist School.” Neither book is any longer extant, 
but it is a reasonable guess that the Ch‘in-hsin #it has to do 
with the “ art ” or perhaps “ secret ” of lute-playing, although it 
is likely that something was also said in it about the manufacture 
of the instrument, and the fact that it is put among works of the 
Taoist School makes almost anything possible, including even 
“The mind of the lute.” But how can 29% mean “The artistic 
mind ” as the title of a book written by someone of the Confucian 
School, presumably before the Han dynasty (at least identified 
with one catalogued by Liu Hsiang) ? In this case it is not neces- 
sary simply to guess. Though it had disappeared by the time 
the “ Essay on Bibliography ” for the T“ang shu was compiled, the 
Wang-sun tzu was still listed in the one in the Sui shu, and Ma 


*Lu Chi began his “ Wen fu,” “Each time I study the works of great writers, I 
flatter myself I know how their minds worked. .. .” BRA it». Liu Hsieh implies 
that he too is interested in the way the minds of great writers functioned. 
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Kuo-han has collected five citations from various sources.’ These 
are all edifying anecdotes designed to make a ruler aware of his 
responsibilities toward his people, and if Ch‘tao hsin was the sub- 
title of the book they occurred in, it meant something like “ The 
Art of Statesmanship ” with ch‘iao meaning “ skillful,” “ clever ” 
(in a good sense). Of course, Mr. Shih’s “ The artistic mind ” 
does no further harm in its immediate context, although it might 
give an erroneous impression about the status of aesthetic theory 
in pre-Han China. 

The next sentence is Liu Hsieh’s explanation of the second part 
of his title, or rather, a disclaimer about it, to make sure it would 
not be taken in a bad sense. In this case Mr. Shih’s translation 
is almost unobjectionable, but his note rouses suspicions that he 
may not have grasped Liu Hsieh’s sense after all. He translates 
“And since from time immemorial literature has always been 
characterized by certain embellishments, I am not implicating 
myself in the type of ‘ dragon carving’ practiced by Tsou Shih 
and his group.” His note: “The term ‘ Tiao-lung,’ or carving of 
dragons, was first used to describe the ornate quality of Tsou 
Shih’s writing. The biography of Hsiin Ch‘ing in the Shih-chi 
speaks of him as ‘ Tiao-lung Shih.’ P*‘ei Yin, in his commentary, 
quoted Liu Hsiang as saying that Tsou Shih’s writing was pat- 
terned after the ornate style of Tsou Yen, and was like the carving 
of dragons’ patterns. Hence he was known as ‘ Tiao-lung Shih.’ ” 

If I have correctly understood Mr. Shih, (and I begin now to 
wonder whether he really makes sense after all) , he has made Liu 
Hsieh say in effect, “ There are embellishments in all literature; 
I do not want to be understood as saying I shall be concerned only 
with that kind of ornate embellishment practiced by Tsou Shih 
and his group.” Or perhaps, since “ implicating myself” is vague 
in English, “I will not be writing in that ornate style of Tsou 
Shih.” ? The trouble with either version is that “ ornateness ” is 


* Vii-han shan-fang chi-i-shu FEA Fe EEF, Vol. 70, eleventh title under 
“ Ju-chia.” 

®T have left Tsou Shih’s cronies out this time, since they probably came in through 
a mispunctuation: “ Tsou Shik chih ch‘iin” instead of “ Tsou Shih chih ch‘iin-yen.” 
I am led to this unpleasant conclusion from Mr. Shih’s insistence on rendering the 
collective “. . . chih t‘u” as “. . . and their group,” regardless of chronological and 
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precisely what Liu Hsieh means by tiao-lung; what he was warning 
his reader against was the associations with “ Dragon-carver 


“ce 


Tsou Shih,” whose writing Ssu-ma Ch‘ien characterized as “ in- 
effectual Siti , the result, to be sure, of over-elaboration.* I suggest 
the following for this sentence: “ Literature has always employed 
something of the engraver’s (or the embroiderer’s) art to get its 
effects, and so I do not want my “ dragon-carving’ to be taken 
as the ineffectual verbosity of a Tsou Shih.” In other words, “I 
am hoping to create here a work of art which has as its subject 
the essence of literature and its secrets, and the workings of the 
minds of literary artists.” In the rest of the paragraph he goes 
on to say in effect that through this book he expects to be famous, 
even immortal.’ About Mr. Shih’s rendition of the rest of the 
first paragraph, I have only a quibble, since the line I object to 
does not affect the sense: “A man of virtue, in his relationship 
with the people of the world, aims at... .” This is surely a pre- 


other impossibilities; e.g. p. 5: “Huan T‘an, Liu Chang, Ying Chen, and Lu Yiin, 
and their group, who discussed literature in vague and general terms. . . .” May I 
suggest “for example” (followed by the list of names), if a translation formula for 
this locution is required? 

“The Shih chi passage to which Mr. Shih correctly refers is not altogether clear, 
and it is understandable why he preferred to translate the commentary’s quotation 
instead; but are not HEL “ dragon-patterns ” (i.e., in the shape of dragons) rather 
than “ dragons’ patterns,” which I would understand as “the markings on dragons”? 

* It seems that Mr. Shih failed to see that there was any connection between the first 
statement about wen-hsin and the next statement about tiao-lung, and the final passage 
on ‘art is long, time is short’; otherwise why make three paragraphs out of it? 
That he saw no connection is even more apparent in the title page of his book, where 
the whole work is presented as a treatise on (a) the literary mind and (b) the carving 
of dragons. The subtitle “A Study of Thought and Pattern in Chinese Literature ” 
sounds good, but if wen-hsin is the “thought,” is tiao-lung “ pattern”? The implica- 
tion of Note 3 on page 3 was that it was “ ornateness.” Or is it “ Chinese Literature,” 
since wen will do admirably for “pattern”? Tiao-lung can hardly be a quality; ideally 
it should be an activity, a noble one in contrast with the “ insect carving” tiao ch‘ung 
BERR (actually, exercises in calligraphy; ch‘wng sh‘u #&#* is one of the Eight Scripts 
mastered by aspiring clerks in Han times) despised by Yang Hsiung (Mr. Shih’s 
translation in note 20, p. 49 of Yang Hsiung’s phrase tiao ch‘ung chuan ko EERIE Fl 
as “ worm- and seal-carving” seems to miss the point, for the “seal” chuan is here 


a verb meaning “to trace,” and the second part of the phrase “to trace tally script ” 
also refers to children’s exercises in learning to write); hence, it means to create a work 
of literary art, as against displaying petty verbal dexterity. What Liu Hsieh’s title 
means is “ A Serious and Elegant Treatise on . . . Literature” (for wen-hsin, see above). 
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tentious inflation of a harmless piece of rhetoric, AT-Biitt (“A 
man of virtue in his lifetime. . . .” or even simply, “The gentle- 
tt: . <a bs 

A number of technical shortcomings gives the impression of 
carelessness and undue haste and these are not likely to inspire 
confidence in the translator’s seriousness. In a scholarly transla- 
tion one is accustomed to expect some remark on the state and 
even the history of the text being translated; at the least, surely, 
he requires a clear identification of the edition used by the trans- 
lator. Apparently it was Fan Wen-lan’s Wen-hsin tiao-lung chu 
(first mentioned in Note 44, page xxxiv and subsequently referred 
to in notes on pages 135, 229, and 268), though Wang Li-ch‘i’s 
carefully collated text is identified on page 182 (after the cryptic 
mention of Wang’s name on page 135) and twice more referred 
to (pages 182, 187). This surely is not enough acknowledgment 
of the contributions of these two scholars to Wen-hsin studies; 
and why no mention at all of either of the two concordances ° to 
the text, particularly when one of them was the occasion for 
Wang Li-ch‘i’s critical edition? Mr. Shih elsewhere shows con- 
siderable familiarity with concordances. The recent commentary 
by Yang Ming-chao’ comes too late, but Mr. Shih could have 
used to advantage Shiba Rokurd’s valuable notes.* Carelessness 
in romanization (e. g., Ch‘ing-hsin—thrice on page 3—for Ch‘in 
hsin, wei-chuan for wai-chuan and Hsiieh-tsin for Hsiieh-chin on 
page 92) is only symptomatic of what one is tempted to stigmatize 
as a cavalier attitude toward the task. 

One can admire the courage, while deploring the brashness, that 
permitted the publication of what can at best be regarded as a 
provisional translation. Mr. Shih says that he “devoted two 


® One by Shiba Rokuro JRVEAN BB. Wen-hsin tiao-lung so-yin 7 | » Hiroshima, 
1950. The other accompanies the text established by Wang Li-ch‘i and was one of 
the Sinological Indices published by the Centre Francais d’Etudes Sinologiques as 
Wen-hsin tiao-lung hsin-shu t‘ung-chien STR (Peking, 1952). 

7 BBA AB, Wen-hsin tiao-lung chiao-chu ETE, Shanghai, Ku-tien wen-hsiieh ch‘u- 
pan she, 1958. 

8 Shinagal-u kenkyi 10 (1953) .1-10; 12(1955) .1-14; and the Wen-hsin tiao-lung Fan- 
chu pu-cheng JGYEFRIE. (51 pp.) published separately by the Department of Litera- 
ture, Hiroshima University in 1952. 
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summers to the study of Chinese literary criticism ” (see Acknow]l- 
edgments) ; in all deference I suggest that that is not enough, 
particularly if such study includes the Wen-hsin tiao-lung. 


JAMES R. HIGHTOWER 


Harvard University 


Chigoku shijin sensha Mig ATE , edited by Yoshikawa KOjiré 
JNSERKBB and Ogawa Tamaki -hJISRB. weit Iwanami 


Shoten, 1958. 
Since the first two volumes appearing in this series were re- 


viewed in HJAS 21, the whole set of eighteen volumes has been 
published. The following is a complete list of titles and translators: 


1-2. FeREBUA, HKG 
3. Wri, PR IEX 
4, Pea Til BA ,— ven 
5. SW ARS 
6. ME, AB AEH 

7-8. #A, ARRAS 

9-10. FH RINE 
a2. BER THAR TE 

12-13. BBS, mAIE— 

14. 4, we Jie 
15. Zr, BRM 
16. #H ALR 


The General Index volume (Chigoku shijin senshi S6 sakuin #8 
$51) provides a kana index to (a) the translated titles of all 
poems in the series, (b) the lines of the poems in translation, and 
(c) all words which are glossed or annotated. The usefulness of 
this Index is, therefore, strictly limited; it will no doubt be appre- 
ciated by those who remember their Chinese poetry in just these 


Japanese translations. 
The other unnumbered volume of the series is an introduction 
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to T‘ang poetry (Téshi gaisetsu J##¥#ES2) by one of the editors, 
Professor Ogawa. In addition to a historical survey it contains 
essays on the forms, language, and rhymes of T“ang poetry. Par- 
ticularly valuable is an appendix defining seventy-three different 
auxiliary words occurring commonly in poetry of the Tang 
dynasty. Actually more than twice that number are dealt with, 
for several graphs are often treated under one heading when their 
common usage would be rendered by a single Japanese translation 
term. Here in particular a character index would be welcome. A 
chronological table of T‘ang poets concludes this handy survey. 


JAMES R. HIGHTOWER 
Harvard University 


Dated Buddha Images of Northern Siam by Alexander B. Gris- 
wold. Ascona, Switzerland: Artibus Asiae, 1957. Pp. 97+ 57 
plates + 12 figures. $8.50. 


In this work Mr. Griswold has, by his patient researches, made 
a notable addition to our knowledge of Buddhist iconography in 
the north of Siam. He has brought together all the dated material 
that he has been able to discover and has dealt as adequately as 
possible, both historically and epigraphically, with the evidence 
provided by this material to support conclusions which alter pre- 
vious theories on the chronology of the Tai Buddha images found 
in northern Siam. 

In an earlier work, Buddhist Art in Siam (Cambridge, 1938) , 
I had, in agreement with Professor Georges Coedés, established, 
on the basis of peculiar characteristics common only to ninth- 
and tenth-century Pala images from Bihar, Burmese images of 
the twelfth century, and the Tai images of northern Siam, that 
the latter must have been inspired from Bihar via Pagan (the 
then capital of Burma), to which hosts of Buddhist monks fled 
from Nalanda when the persecution of Buddhism was at its height 
in India. We accordingly classed this type of Tai image as belong- 
ing to the “ Chiengsen School ”—Chiengsen being a ruined city in 
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the farthest north where such images have been found in some 
numbers—and assigned a date of the thirteenth century to them. 
Subsequently, a second separate Tai kingdom was established at 
Suk’6t’ai and Sawankalok in the center of Siam about 1250 A. D., 
and a new influence introduced from Ceylon produced a new 
type of Buddha image which eventually reached northern Siam 
about 1370 through the agency of the missionary priest, Sumana. 

Mr. Griswold, in the present work, denies the existence of any 
pre-Suk’6t’ai images in the north and of the so-called “ Chiengsen 
School” and maintains that the northern Tai had no Buddha 
images until the arrival of Sumana from Sawankalék.’ There is 
no doubt that Mr. Griswold has put forward a case which deserves 
every consideration; and yet in spite of the discoveries he has 
made, I feel it is unwise at this juncture to arrive at definite con- 
clusions while so much archaeological excavation remains to be 
done in this area of the world. 

In his prologue, Mr. Griswold deals with the nature of the 
Buddha image, which in Siam he divides iconographically into 
different groups on the basis of type and style. Here he is on 
sure ground, and his remarks need little comment from me. He 
concludes by saying that he has found about a hundred Tai 
images bearing dated inscriptions, practically all from the north 
and not one earlier than the fifteenth century. I have shown else- 
where a small image from northern Siam, 154 inches high, of the 
so-called early Tai or “ Chiengsen School.” *? It conforms in almost 
every detail with the Pala type of image from Bihar of the ninth 
and tenth centuries, and its cast of features is very Indian. Is it 
absolutely certain that this image was cast in the fifteenth or 
sixteenth century as Mr. Griswold would have us now believe? 

An appendix lists and illustrates the formalized rendering of 
anatomy, symbols and drapery in these images. There follows a 
descriptive catalogue of 109 dated images, 83 of which are illus- 


Pp. 27, 34-35, 61, note 11. See also A. Griswold, “The Buddha Images of Northern 
Siam,” Journal of the Siam Society XLI, Part 2 (1954), pp. 112 ff. and my reply, 
“The Chronology of Northern Siamese Buddha Images,” Oriental Art, New Series 
Vol. I (1955), pp. 17-22. 

? le May, A Concise History of Buddhist Ari in Siam (Cambridge, 1938), fig. 113. 
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trated in 57 plates. The format of the volume is a handsome one, 
and the reproductions leave nothing to be desired. 


REGINALD LE May 
Tunbridge Wells, Kent 


Yoga: Immortality and Freedom by Mircea Eliade. Translated 
from the French by Willard R. Trask. (Bollingen Series LVI.) 
New York: Pantheon Books, 1958. Pp. xxii + 529. 


The volume under review is an English translation of a French 
work published in 1954, and one which was received with warm 
welcome.’ No one acquainted with the important contributions 
of Professor Eliade as a historian of religions will question the 
value of translating this work for a wider audience. 

In spite of the familiarity of the term yoga to the Western mind 
and of the many attempts to write an accurate account of yogic 
theory and practices, the over-all image of Yoga, one must admit, 
remains obscure. I shall mention only two of the various reasons 
for this lack of understanding. First, the wide ramification of 
Yoga in Indian culture often forces the historian to leave marginal 
areas untouched and to focus his attention on the main trunk of 
the yogic tradition. Second, one who attempts to interpret Yoga 
from the standpoint of the science of religion tends to seek his 
criteria in the Denkweise of his own culture and thus may fail to 
present what is precisely of value in Yoga to the Indian mind. 
One can ascribe the great success of the present volume to the 
particular care with which Eliade has avoided these limitations. 

He has employed an effective method to execute his task. 
First taking up Patafijali’s Yoga-sitras and their commentaries 
to determine the precise position of what is known as “ classic ” 
Yoga, he then traces the elements of this Yoga from as far back 
as the Vedic literature down to their proliferation in such less 


1Le Yoga: Immortalité et Liberté (Paris, 1954). 
? For reviews of the original volume, see JA 243 (1955) .368-370; JRAS (1956) .252- 
254; Le Muséon 69 (1956) .218-221. 
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traveled fields as Tantrism and alchemy. Yoga in prehistoric 
India and among the primitive tribes of the present time is also 
brought into the discussion. In treating the complex forms of 
Yoga on such different historical and cultural levels, Eliade 
utilizes an enormous mass of material drawn from many disciplines 
and carefully documented in his “ Additional Notes and Bibli- 
ographies ” (pp. 367-432). The originality of the work, however, 
lies not simply in the wide range of its factual documentation of 
Yoga but in Eliade’s penetrating observation of these collected 
facts. Yoga reveals to him a universal characteristic of religious 
death: the effort through the death of that which is profane to 
gain rebirth in a sanctified life. At the same time he indicates 
the peculiarities by virtue of which Yoga finds a place of its own. 
No explorer has ever presented a wider survey of the various 
phases of Yoga nor drawn a more stimulating interpretation of 
its meaning. The following criticisms are minor ones and by no 
means detract from the great value of the work as a whole. 

When dealing with yogic elements in Buddhism, Eliade eluci- 
dates the significance of Buddha’s silence on metaphysical ques- 
tions exclusively in the light of yogic experience. Eliade’s vigorous 
dichotomy of the absolute (the unconditioned) and the profane 
in the spirit of Yoga leads him to the interpretation that the 
metaphysical questions asked by the samanas and the Brahmans 
concerned the realm of an “existence of time,” whereas “ the 
problem for the Buddha, the problem of Yoga, was precisely 
‘emergence from time,’ entrance into the unconditioned. . . .” 
Thus, according to Eliade, the Buddha refused to answer the ques- 
tions because they did not accord with the atemporal, super- 
normal ultimate reality attained by his yogic experience. An 
answer which would accord with this experience would be verbally 
inexpressible. The issue, it seems to me, deserves more careful 
treatment. Critical studies of the Buddhist agamic texts reveal 
that the doctrine of non-substantiality in the modality peculiar 
to Buddhism provides in its rudimental form grounds for the 
distinction between the ineffable absolute and the phenomenal 
world of non-substantial, illusory nature. 

It is indeed in this theoretical direction that some scholars at- 
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tempt to trace the cause of Buddha’s silence on metaphysical 
matters.’ That is to say, they hold that the Buddha intended by 
his silence to keep his questioners from clothing his answer, 
whether affirmative or negative, with ultimate import and from 
clinging to it as substantially real. With them, Eliade shares one 
point; namely, the ineffability of the absolute, but he differs from 
them by casting it into the stream of Yoga. This difference stems 
from Eliade’s contention that in the earliest stage of Buddhism 
the yogic element was strong. However, in view of the equal 
emphasis in early Buddhism on all three divisions of discipline: 
sila (morality), samadi (concentration) and prajna (wisdom) , 
would it not be more plausible to locate the cause of the Buddha’s 
silence in the ineffability of the absolute, both yogic and theo- 
retical? This would be all the more so if “the Buddha employs 
the traditional yogic techniques, but correcting them by the addi- 
tion of a profound effort to ‘comprehend’ truth” (page 167), 
“the unconditioned could not be reached solely by mystical medi- 
tation. . . .” (page 174), and “the two trends—that of the 
‘ experimentalists ’ (the jhdins) ... and that of the ‘ speculatives ’ 
(the dhammayogas)—are two constants of Buddhism. The 
canonical texts very early tried to bring them into agreement ” 
(page 174) . 

In Books VI-VIII one may object to a certain lack of balance. 
The very wealth of material that is intended to give factual in- 
formation on Tantrism and other subjects vastly overpowers the 
immediate theme: the exposition of Yoga in them; so much so 
that the reader will often find it difficult to follow the relevant 
connection of the given facts with Yoga. This fault could have 
been avoided by relegating those facts which are of secondary 
importance to the “ Additional Notes.” 

I cannot conclude without a word of praise for the smoothness 
and accuracy of Mr. Trask’s translation of this monumental work. 


Masatosu1 NAGATOMI 
Harvard University 


®Cf., Gajin M. Nagao, “ The Silence of the Buddha and Its Madhyamic Interpre- 
tation,” Studies in Indology and Buddhology, Presented in Honour of Professor Susumu 
Yamaguchi on the Occasion of His Sixtieth Birthday (Kyoto, 1955), pp. 187-151; 
T. R. V. Murti, The Central Philosophy of Buddhism (London, 1955), pp. 36 ff. 
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Zen and Japanese Culture by D. T. Suzuki. (Bollingen Series 
LXIV.) New York: Pantheon Books, 1959. Pp. xxiii + 478 + 
69 plates. 


Dr. Daisetz T. Suzuki, the renowned exponent and interpreter 
of Zen to the West, published in 1938 a book entitled Zen 
Buddhism and Its Influence on Japanese Culture. This volume 
now appears in a revised and enlarged form under the title of 
Zen and Japanese Culture. This revised edition contains no 
drastic change, but a skillful rearrangement of subjects and the 
addition of new materials undoubtedly serve to.increase the value 
of the volume. 

A brief description of the nature and scope of the book may 
interest those not familiar with the old edition. The volume was 
originally formed from a number of Suzuki’s lectures to the lay 
public on Zen and its relation to various phases of Japanese 
culture. From the outset, therefore, it was not Suzuki’s intention 
to discuss his subject in a consistently historical scheme nor to 
offer a highly technical presentation of Zen. His first three chap- 
ters furnish a brief explanation, historical and doctrinal, of Zen 
and its relation to Japanese culture and Confucianism. After 
these preliminaries, Suzuki focuses his discussion on five major 
components of Japanese culture: the Samurai, Swordsmanship, 
Haiku, the Art of Tea, and Love of Nature, examining in each 
case the spirit of Zen with which each of these components is 
infused. Suzuki balances his own penetrating interpretation of 
the spirit of Zen with material drawn freely from analects, legends 
and anecdotes. 

He refers, in most cases with a felicity of succinct quotation, 
to thoughts outside Zen proper whenever he finds them congenial 
to Zen-spirituality. These parallels, drawn from the Bhagavad- 
gita, bullfighting, Eckhart, Thoreau, and others, facilitate for the 
newcomer an understanding of the Zen ultimate, which the jargon 
of the sect tends. to obscure. Another welcome feature of the work 
are the sixty-nine plates of Zen art, more in number and clearer 
than those included in the old edition. They not only constitute 
a valuable ornament to the volume but deepen the reader’s insight 
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into the aesthetic expression of Zen, a subject which Suzuki’s 
text discusses in many places. 

In this volume, Suzuki addresses the lay public. Thus it will 
suffice if the reader acquires from the book a general under- 
standing of Zen-spirituality as it is expressed through the channel 
of Japanese culture. Such technical faults as may be found in the 
book may be forgiven as of minor importance. 


Masatosu1 NaGAToMI 
Harvard University 


The Floating World in Japanese Fiction by Howard §. Hibbett. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1959. Pp. xiii + 232. 


The two and a half centuries of Tokugawa rule are surely the 
most intriguing period in Japanese history. With the end of the 
debilitating internal struggles of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, the country enjoyed an era of peace in which economic 
changes moved inexorably towards a reshaping of the structure of 
the nation in spite of all the efforts of the Tokugawa authorities. 
While they struggled to preserve the feudal rights and status of a 
warrior class which no longer had any function to perform, eco- 
nomic power slipped away from the great lords to the merchants 
and moneylenders of the towns as surely as the centre of Japanese 
life in general moved away from the Kyoto-Osaka region to the 
seat of Tokugawa authority in Edo. Most of the samurai clung 
uneasily to the traditions of the past and thus helped to preserve 
many of its arts. As they did so, the seething vitality of the lower 
orders in the towns found expression in new forms of literature, 
art and drama. The townsman had two main preoccupations: the 
acquisition of money and the enjoyment of the varied but transient 
pleasures it would buy for him in the ukiyo, the “ floating world,” 
where courtesans and actors formed the aristocracy and all others 
were esteemed strictly according to the size of their purses. 

The Floating World in Japanese Fiction describes this lively, 
colourful and extravagant society in the Genroku era, a time of 
unsurpassed activity in literature and the arts, spanning the late 
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seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. The book is attrac- 
tively illustrated throughout with more than twenty double-page 
reproductions of contemporary prints and is divided into two parts 
of almost equal length. 

The first of these depicts the wkiyo in general and then goes on 
to examine the treatment of it in wkiyo-e and in the ukiyo-zdshi 
stories, with chapters on Saikaku and Ejima Kiseki, the two most 
famous writers of the time. The second part consists of trans- 
lations from the writings of these two. The satirical humour and 
colourful material of ukiyo fiction would perhaps survive a greater 
weight of learned impedimenta than most other kinds, but the 
author’s restraint in this respect has resulted in a wholly readable 
and entertaining book. Professor Hibbett’s work is based on a 
detailed knowledge of the subject, and while the notes are always 
informative and to the point, the scholarship is never allowed to 
intrude. His skillful handling of the material and his good- 
humoured appreciation of the society he describes will justly 
commend the book to a wide variety of readers, all of whom will 
find it informative and rewarding. Those interested in ukiyo-e, 
for example, will no longer have any excuse for discussing these 
prints in isolation, ignoring the popular fiction with which they 
were so closely connected. 

The translations—excerpts from Kiseki’s Seken musume katagi 
(Characters of Worldly Young Women) and Seken musuko 
katagi (Characters of Worldly Young Men) and from Saikaku’s 
Koshoku ichidai onna (The Woman Who Spent Her Life in Love) 
—are excellent and well chosen to illustrate typical characters of 
the floating world. They also bring out clearly the literary de- 
ficiencies of the ukiyo-zdshi. For all the bubbling life and realistic 
detail of the genre and the importance it undoubtedly has as a 
landmark in the development of prose fiction, the lack of depth 
in characterization and motive and the fragmentary, episodic 
form of the stories make it unlikely that they can have the same 
value as literature as they have as source material for the life of 
the times. It is only fair to add, however, that the present book 
has used the stories primarily for the latter purpose and not to 
show their intrinsic literary worth. In so doing, it deals most 
handsomely with the milieu of the courtesan and tea-house. The 
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other hemisphere of the floating world, that of the actor and 
theatre, receives less attention, and one could have wished for 
more. But that is merely another way of saying that one looks 
for more of a good thing and in no way detracts from the value 
of the book. It will long remain a fascinating piece of literary 
and social history for the student and general reader alike. 


P. G. O'NEILL 
University of London 


Japanese Music and Musical Instruments by William P. Malm. 
Rutland, Vermont and Tokyo: Charles E. Tuttle Co., 1959. 
Pp. 300 + 89 plates + 42 figures. $8.72. 


About two-thirds of this book describes the social and cultural 
background of Japanese music and the remaining one-third de- 
scribes the musical instruments and outstanding formal and tonal 
features in that music. All main types of religious, ceremonial, 
theatrical and other traditional vocal and instrumental music are 
included, and various aspects of the musical life in Japan are 
touched upon. The book is very handsomely designed and printed, 
lavishly illustrated with photographs, and it is written in an 
informal style, providing entertaining reading with numerous 
anecdotes. 

For a book of such broad scope, designed mainly for the general 
reader, there is a surprising amount of detail which will be very 
informative to students of music. Outstanding are the sections 
on the noh and kabuki, in which Mr. Malm describes the use of 
instruments, the organization of the orchestral ensembles, and 
gives a detailed account of the function of music in these theatrical 
forms. The author writes from first-hand experience and in precise 
terms. 

The sections on gagaku, or court music, are less satisfactory. 
Mr. Malm has not added much factual information to the report 
given by Eta Harich-Schneider in her article, “ The Present Con- 
dition of Japanese Court Music” (The Musical Quarterly 39 
(1953) 49-74). Mr. Malm’s discussion of the similar melodies 
in different modes, an important feature in gagaku, is too vague 
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to mean much to either the layman or the expert. For the same 
reason, I feel the section on gagaku notation in Appendix II could 
have been omitted. If such a technical subject is to be discussed 
at all, it must be treated more accurately and thoroughly to be 
of any use. For example, in writing of the flute notation, Mr. 
Malm mentions the extra set of syllables used in learning to sing 
the melody, which are written beside the symbols used in playing 
the instrument, and he compares the former to the Western 
system of solmization. Actually, che singing syllables are different, 
because many of them serve to remind the player to add certain 
ornamental figures executed in a specified manner (fo, hi, ryo, 
chya, etc.) . On the other hand, the singing melody itself is differ- 
ent from both the melody that is written down and that which 
is actually played by the flute. 

The book on the whole is meager in musical examples; in the 
discussion of gagaku this lack is felt most acutely. There are 
several errors that should be corrected: the musical transcription 
on page 97, referred to in several other places in the book, is the 
part for the flute, not for the double-reed hichiriki, a quite different 
instrument. The instrument illustrated on page 95 (top left) is 
not a gogen, or “ five-stringed [lute],” but a gekkin or yiieh-ch‘in, 
the Chinese “ moon-guitar.” It was popular in Japan for a while 
but never had any connection with gagaku. A specimen of a real 
gogen can be found in the Shésoin today. 

Mr. Malm’s book contains many practical lists and guides, some 
even for the prospective musical tourist. The glossary of technical 
terms with characters included is a valuable aid. The bibli- 
ography, intended also for the more serious music student, in- 
cludes most of the major works on the subject in both Japanese 
and Western languages. It would seem that Téy6 ongaku kenkyu 
(Journal for Research in Asiatic Music) deserves a special listing, 
since it is the most scholarly journal in the field in Japan and 
contains, besides the one issue (No. 17) on Buddhist music men- 
tioned by the author, numerous other important studies by leading 
authorities on Japanese music. In 1958, for example, a special 
number was devoted entirely to articles on the shamisen. 


Rutan CHAO PIAN 


Harvard University 
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Toda kenkyt no shiori KAKO L3s 5 (T'ang Civilization Refer- 
ence Series). Edited by Hiraoka Takeo PIIHK. Kyoto: 
Jimbunkagaku Kenkyisho, Kyoto University. 

No. 1. Tédai no kyomi ROR (T’ang Calendar). Compiled 
by Hiraoka Takeo. May 1954. Pp. 28 + 383. 

No. 2. Tédai no gydsei chirt HROTFBHB (T'ang Adminis- 
trative Geography) . Compiled by Ichihara Kokichi HR} H- 
December 1954. Pp. 42 + 382+2 maps. 

No. 3. Tédai no sambun sakka BROB3tER (Tang Prose 
Writers). Compiled by Imai Kiyoshi 43#%#. April 1954. 
Pp. 28 + 120+ 3 charts. 

No. 4. Tédai no shijin BRORA (T’ang Poets). To be pub- 
lished. 

Nos. 5, 6, 7. Tédai no Chéan to Rakuys HRORKRL BE 
(Ch‘ang-an and Lo-yang). No. 5. Index. Compiled by Imai 
Kiyoshi. August 1956. Pp. 15 +198. No. 6. Texts. Compiled 
by Hiraoka Takeo. May 1956. Pp. 40+217. No. 7. Maps. 
Compiled by Hiraoka Takeo. January 1956. Pp. 106 +30 
maps. 

No. 8. Ri Haku kashi sakuin 2B Ki¢R5) (A Concordance to 
the Poems of Li Po). Compiled by Hanabusa Hideki 74% 
SEH. March 1957. Pp. VIL + 96 +8 + 522. 

No. 9. Ri Haku no sakuhin—shirys #AOEia—RH (Works 
of Li T‘aipo: Texts). Edited by Hiraoka Takeo. October 
1958. Pp. 179. 

Special No. 1-4. Monzen sakuin 33#9%5| (A Concordance to 
Wén-hsiian) . Compiled by Shiba Rokuro #7#7 BS. Volume 
I [1-7 strokes]. March 1957. Pp. XI + 105 + 639 + viii. Volume 
II [8-12 strokes]. January 1958. Pp. 780+ xxvii. Volume III 
[13-33 strokes]. May 1959. Pp. 561. Supplement. May 1959. 
Pp. III + 158 + 66. 


The provision of indexes and concordances has been one of the 
most useful results of Sinological endeavour in recent times and 
one welcomes every addition to the available store of research 
tools of this kind. The most notable achievement in this respect 
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has undoubtedly been the magnificent Harvard-Yenching Index 
Series, and it seems, therefore, fitting that funds from the Harvard- 
Yenching Institute should have been provided for the publication 
of the indexes for the T‘ang period that Professor Hiraoka and his 
team at the Jimbunkagaku Kenkyijo have been preparing in 
connection with their massive project for the study of T“ang prose 
literature. A series of index manuals had already been issued in 
mimeographed form, but they were not generally available; and it 
is with great satisfaction that one now sees some of them revised 
and handsomely printed in their vermilion bindings and gold 
lettering. ‘ 

The starting point of Professor Hiraoka’s programme was the 
intention to make an exhaustive study of T‘ang prose literature, 
centering on the Ch‘iian T‘ang wen #/¥X. His conception of 
the requirements of such a study has, however, carried him far 
beyond what would normally be regarded as the province of 
literary history. It has necessitated not only the effort to collect 
and collate in Kyoto all available source material on T‘ang, either 
in printed form or on microfilm but also the preparation of 
guides to the historical background, tasks which might well be 
thought extremely ambitious undertakings for their own sake. 
Thus, apart from the “ T‘ang Civilization Reference Series,” Pro- 
fessors Hiraoka, Ichihara, and Imai are publishing in successive 
parts a chronological conflation of the principal sources for T‘ang 
history and are thus reconstructing, unfortunately without the 
same primary sources to draw on but with an equal exhaustive- 
ness, a sort of ch‘ang-pien ‘long draft’ like that prepared by 
Ssu-ma Kuang and his collaborators for the T'zu-chih t‘wng-chien." 

The series of research guides reflects the same extreme thorough- 
ness of approach. The first volume provides an accurate day by 
day calendar for the whole Tang period calculated according to 
the successive systems in use at the time. The book is introduced 
by an exposition of the methods used and the sources of con- 
fusion in the calendar. There are, of course, already works on this 


1 Hiraoka Takeo, Ichihara Kokichi, and Imai Kiyoshi, “ Tédai shiryd ké ” BRE 
ELAR, Tohs gakuho HeF;ABR (Kyoto) 25 (1954) 674-707; 26 (1956) 227-245; 27 
(1957) 315-344. 
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subject in existence which might be thought adequate for most 
purposes, but the very careful study of T‘ang sources makes this 
now the definitive work on the subject. The lunations as cal- 
culated have been compared not only with the results obtained 
by previous scholars but also with a large variety of T‘ang literary 
sources; and although considerations of space have precluded a 
detailed setting out of these comparisons, in places where a differ- 
ence has appeared in the position of the new moon in the sexa- 
genary cycle, this difference has been indicated by giving the 
exact figure for the lunation (%€39) so that one is able to see 
the justification for the day as given in the table. Appended to 
the calendar are tables giving times of sunrise and sunset at 
Ch‘ang-an for the year 713 and climatic data for Hsi-an in the 
twentieth century, and an index to the nien-hao of the T‘ang 
period, including illegitimate nien-hao of rebels. 

Volume 2 on administrative geography lists and indexes the 
names of the fu, chow and hsien of the T‘ang period as given in 
the principal sources. The information of the various sources 
about the dates when names were changed, etc., is not given or 
compared, but page references to the various sources give access 
to this information. The present locations of the various places 
are given as stated in Li Chao-lo’s 98% Tang ti-li chih yiin- 
pien chin-shih RAELEHRS FH. As Professor Hiraoka demon- 
strates in his useful introduction about the sources, Li Ch‘ao-lo’s 
work was the principal source used by the Chung-kuo ku-chin 
ti-ming ta-tz‘u-tien, and he has indicated numerous errors in the 
latter work which have been directly copied from the former. 
A four-corner index is also included to Li Ch‘ao-lo’s work, which, 
being arranged by rhymes, is inconvenient to consult. Two maps 
are appended, one giving a key to the separate maps in Yang 
Shou-ching’s #2 *FK T'ang ti-li chih t'u H$#}2RiEH and the other, 
based on Yang Shou-ching, showing the location of the T‘ang 
dynasty chou. An insert shows the location of hsien in the region 
of the two capitals, Ch‘ang-an and Lo-yang. 

The new index will undoubtedly be the most accurate and com- 
plete work on civil administrative geography of the Tang, but 
because of its strictly limited aim, in certain respects it will be 
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less useful than existing reference works such as the Chung-kuo 
ku-chin ti-ming ta-tz‘u-tien and Aoyama Sadao’s #234 Shina 
rekidai chimei yoran RABHERBEY BB. It will not help one with 
references in T‘ang works to the place names of previous dynasties 
nor with the names of natural features, mountains, rivers, etc., 
though these often present the most difficult problems of identifi- 
cation. It would have been most helpful if military as well as 
civil administration had been dealt with. In the second half of 
the dynasty, military administration of the provinces tended more 
and more to dominate the civil; so that even from the latter point 
of view the omission is a serious one. / 

Volume 3 is an author index to the Ch‘tian T‘ang wen and its 
two supplements, the Tang wen shih-i EX#3H and the T‘ang 
wen hsii shih FE 3C#RH. It greatly facilitates quick reference to 
these works. In the seventh column of the table are given the 
numbers according to the Kyoto card index of the pieces written 
by each author. These enable one to tell at a glance how many 
pieces by any one author are included; but chiefly it makes one 
wish that some means could be found to make available the 
information which one understands is entered on the cards about 
each piece—its title, where it occurs in other sources, etc. Even 
though the title alone often gives little indication of the contents 
of a piece, a title index to the Ch‘iian T‘ang wen would be very 
useful and, if this could be supplemented by cross reference to the 
histories, the T‘ang wen-ts‘ui E3CKE, the Wen-yiian ying-hua 3% 
$i 3L3E , and separate collected works, it would be quite priceless. 
Perhaps one is asking more than is reasonable, but the magnitude 
of Professor Hiraoka’s endeavours makes one feel that even very 
unreasonable things might be possible. 

Volume 4 will treat similarly of the Ch‘iian T‘ang shih 2 iim. 
Such an index has already appeared in the original mimeographed 
series. 

Volumes 5, 6 and 7 dealing with the topography of the two 
capitals represent a very impressive achievement. Volume 6 
(“ Texts ”) reproduces in facsimile the T“ang liang-ching ch‘eng- 
fang k‘ao HEWAWRIA% in 5 chiian by Hsii Sung ##B, the T’ang 
liang-ching ch‘eng-fang k‘ao chiao-pu chi Pe#i# of Ch‘eng Hung- 
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chao #2858, chiian 6 to 10 of the Ch‘ang-an chih RR (the 
parts dealing with the topography of the T“ang period) , and the 
Ho-nan chih WE in 4 chiian. It is convenient to have these 
texts, which are available in libraries but not easy for a private 
scholar to obtain in these days. More important, however, is the 
reproduction of the single chiian of Wei Shu’s #3 Liang-ching 
hsin chi WA #AL preserved in the Sonkeikaku Library in Tokyo 
and the careful work of collation and study devoted to this text 
by Professor Hiraoka. This unique manuscript was published 
in magnificent facsimile reproduction by the Sonkeikaku Library 
in 1934, and it was for the first time readily possible to check 
errors made in the first edition of Hayashi Jussai #i2t# in the 
Isson sésho (AF in 1799. The manuscript is, however, in the 
form of a roll made up of sheets pasted together in incorrect order. 
The text is here for the first time conveniently reproduced in 
collotype in reduced size properly arranged. In addition, further 
fragments of the Liang-ching hsin chi collected by Ts‘ao Yiian- 
chung 30% are reproduced. Finally, Professor Hiraoka has 
himself not only provided a most careful study of the texts, 
especially the Liang-ching hsin chi, but has added a Liang-ching 
hsin chi hsii-shih #€#% consisting of further fragments additional 
to those gathered by Ts‘ao. This he has further supplemented in 
an appendix to Volume 5. 

Volume 5 proper consists of an index to all the proper names 
in the sources printed in Volume 6. They are arranged, with a 
four-corner key at the back, in order according to the lay-out of 
the two cities, so that it is possible to go through the cities noting 
the places of interest. Volume 7 consists of a folder containing 
on 30 separate sheets 47 maps and plans of the wards, streets, 
palaces, parks, etc., of Ch‘ang-an and Lo-yang, with an accom- 
panying book of 106 pages discussing in detail the measurements 
and important features of the two cities in relation to the maps. 
The maps themselves are reproduced from a variety of sources 
such as the Yung-lu HES, the T‘ang liang-ching ch‘eng-fang k‘ao, 
Adachi Kiroku’s EA Chéan shiseki no kenkya RRO 
W%E, etc. Particularly to be noted are the copies from rubbings 
of the fragments of Lii Ta-fang’s HAP Ch‘ang-an ch‘eng tu 
Fe Roni. 
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Taken together these three works will be invaluable to all 
students of T‘ang, especially to those who wish to appreciate 
fully the poems and prose works of the men who lived around the 
brilliant T‘ang court and amid the busy and colourful scenes of 
its capitals. 

Volume 8, a concordance to the poems of Li Po, takes its place 
beside William Hung’s concordance to Tu Fu in the Harvard- 
Yenching Index Series. It includes texts of 58 poems not found 
in standard editions and a comparative table of all the principal 
editions. Mr. Hanabusa contributes an introduction on the vari- 
ous texts of Li Po’s poems. To supplement this, Professor Hiraoka 
has reproduced in Volume 9 of the series the earliest extant edition 
of Li Po’s works, the Sung print preserved in the Seikadd Bunko 
if et BCE , as well as the manuscript texts of two poems in the 
hand of Su Tung-p‘o. A useful feature is the inclusion of a list of 
all the poems with dates and places of composition as identified 
by the commentators, Huang Hsi-kuei #@%84£ and Chan Ying 
aR. 

As a supplement to the series has been published Dr. Shiba 
Rokurd’s concordance to the Wen-hsiian which had earlier begun 
to appear in mimeographed form and the first fascicule of which 
was reviewed by Prof. Hightower in HJAS 18 (1955) .465-7. Every 
student of Chinese literature will be glad that it has been possible 
to print it in connection with the T“ang Civilization Reference 
Series, where it is entirely appropriate in view of the large use 
that was made of the Wen-hsiian by examination candidates and 
practitioners of literature in the T‘ang dynasty. Dr. Shiba has 
studied the literature of the Six Dynasties for many years and his 
hundred pages of introduction provide a masterly ied of the 
history of the text. 

The original index series contained a number of items which 
have not been included in the revised and printed series. There is 
no indication of plans for continuation, but it is very much to 
be hoped that more of the biographical indexes of the first series 
will eventually be republished. The index to the Teng-k‘o-chi k‘ao 
PHF , T'ang shang-shu sheng lang-kuan shih-chu ti ming k‘ao 
EMH Be At 4, and Tang yii-shih-t'ai ching-she t‘i-ming 
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k‘ao $M BIB UBF is one which I have found particularly 
useful. Another reviewer has already suggested that an extremely 
valuable work would be an index to the biographical material 
contained in pieces in the Ch‘iian T‘ang wen (hsing-chuang 432, 
mu-chih-ming 2&4, shen-tao pei iii, etc.). It is indeed 
difficult to think of any single thing which would more greatly 
facilitate research on T‘ang history. It would not be an easy task 
and could not be mechanically performed, since it often requires 
careful reading and research to determine the names of persons 
referred to in epigraphic material, but it would be tremendously 
worthwhile if resources could be found to accomplish it. But 
perhaps it is ungrateful to greet this fine achievement with 
immediate demands for more. 
E. G. PuLLEYBLANK 
University of Cambridge 


A Century of Protestant Christianity in Japan by Charles W. 
Iglehart. Rutland, Vermont and Tokyo: Charles E. Tuttle 
Co., 1959. Pp. 384. $3.00. 


Protestant Beginnings in Japan; The First Three Decades, 1859- 
1889 by Winburn T. Thomas, Rutland, Vermont and Tokyo, 
1959. Pp. 258+1 plate. $3.00. 


In 1959 Protestant Christianity in Japan celebrated its first 
centennial. A number of historical statements dealing with vari- 
ous aspects of the Christian movement during that period have 
been issued by Japanese scholars of Christianity, but it seemed 
desirable to leaders of the National Christian Council of Japan 
that a comprehensive account of Protestant Christian beginnings 
and developments during its first century be made available in 
English. It was at their request that Dr. Charles W. Iglehart 
wrote his volume. 

The real need for such a book stems from the fact that, while 
a two-volume work by Otis Cary entitled A History of Chris- 
tianity in Japan was published in 1909, no book in English dealing 
with Protestant development after 1909 had appeared. For this 
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reason the author of the volume under review devotes the most 
space to the second half of this first century of Protestantism in 
Japan. He also makes his best contribution in this part of his 
volume since during much of this period he was serving as a 
missionary and so writes from first-hand experience. Dr. Iglehart 
modestly offers his volume as “a brief survey of the scene,” in- 
tended primarily for the non-professional reader. He adds that 
good prospects exist for more adequate studies by others. Be this 
as it may, the fact remains that his book is worthwhile, not only 
for the non-professional reader but also for any intelligent person 
who wants to understand the role which Protestant Christianity 
has played and continues to play in the life of modern Japan. 

In summary, it can be said that the author presents the story 
of the movement as it was being gradually “interwoven ” with 
Japan’s general cultural and political development. Christianity 
has, of course, been only a minor strand and its distinctive color 
has not always blended with Japan’s national fabric. It goes 
without saying that this was especially the case when Protestant 
missionaries began their work. As the author points out, Japan 
had for several centuries been proscribing Yasokyd, “the Jesus 
Teaching,” as a subversive foreign religion, and the edict boards 
proscribing it were not removed until 1872. By that time, how- 
ever, Japan was gradually emerging into its modern era, and in 
increasing numbers young men, especially of the samurai class, 
were greatly interested in things Western. Many of them came 
to the missionaries to study English and to learn about the 
Western world. “ Wherever the foreign missionary lived, teaching 
was sure to start.” This emphasis on education early became a 
marked characteristic of Japanese Christianity and accounts for 
the fact that Christian communities have been made up so largely 
of educated urbanites and the more progressive elements of society. 
In this connection, of special interest is the author’s account of 
the “ Christian Bands,” which consisted largely of young samurai 
who played such a role as “ the elite corps of a militant Chris- 
tianity in the hostile society of the day.” 

With so many early converts of that rather superior type and 
with the favorable atmosphere of the 1880’s, some thought that 
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Japan might become virtually a Christian nation by the end of 
the century. But before 1890 the reaction had set in, and “ the 
Japanese people threw off the eccentric aping of the West.” The 
cause of this reversal is found not only in Japan’s resentment 
against the Western nations for their refusal to revise the unequal 
treaties but also in Japan’s increased knowledge of the shoddier 
side of Western civilization and the attacks by some Western 
scholars on Christianity itself. The phenomenal growth of Chris- 
tianity during the 1880’s came to a sudden end in 1889, and some 
converts actually repudiated their faith. However, the author 
does not consider this set-back a total loss, for it purged Chris- 
tianity of what were only nominal members, while the true 
believers were only strengthened in their faith. 

At the turn of the century, when Japan was beginning to launch 
out on a program of expansion, Christianity, according to Igle- 
hart, was “going forward” but “under pressures.” Japanese 
Christians vindicated their loyalty to their nation during the 
Russo-Japanese War, and in other ways Christianity “was on 
the way to being naturalized,” but there still existed restrictions 
which hindered its freedom. These especially affected Christian 
schools and were brought about by the government’s requirement 
that all recognized schools give the subject of “ National Ethics ” 
a central place in their curriculum. This subject was given differ- 
ent interpretations, some of which created real problems for 
Christians; however, by the end of the Meiji era in 1912, Chris- 
tianity was becoming recognized more or less as one of the “ Three 
Religions of Japan.” 

The period between the annexation of Korea and the beginning 
of the war with China in 1937 is seen as a time of “ Expansion to 
Empire,” with the Christian church “ under responsibility.” Dur- 
ing World War I, with Japan an ally of America and Great Britain, 
those countries from which most missionaries had come, it was 
natural that Protestantism should have taken “deeper roots ” 
and greater responsibilities in the nation’s life. In the years 
immediately after the war, which the author calls the “ inter- 
national interlude,” conditions became most favorable for the 
Christian movement. Japan was then under the leadership of 
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the more progressive and democratic elements and, therefore, 
Christians were able to extend their activities. Christianity, in 
fact, was regarded as a great world religion and as one of Japan’s 
fully “ recognized religions.” 

When in the late 1920’s Japan came increasingly under the 
domination of her military leaders, Christians found themselves 
again “under social compulsion.” This compulsion came not so 
much from the general public nor from civil government officials 
as from military leaders, many of whom had come from backward 
rural areas in which Christianity was little known or was still 
regarded as a subversive foreign influence. When the war with 
China began, Christians, meeting with more and more opposition, 
had to make limiting adjustments. Of special interest is the 
author’s account of the means that were used at this time to 
control the various religious groups, such as forcing the smaller 
Protestant denominations to unite by setting “ a lower limit of fifty 
churches and 5000 members for any denomination to qualify for 
registration.” Ironically enough, this restriction had it brighter 
side, for among other effects it led to the formation in 1941 of 
the Nihon Kirisuto Kyédan, which included thirty-four formerly 
separate Protestant bodies. This was a rather loosely organized 
union, from which some of the thirty-four bodies withdrew after 
the war when government pressure was removed. But those which 
remained have now become fully united; and the Kyédan, as it 
is popularly called, includes in its membership about one half 
of all Protestants in Japan. The less encouraging side of the picture 
is that with the influx of the so-called “splinter groups ” from 
America, the registered number of Protestant denominations is 
now double that of pre-war days. In fact, this multiplication 
of splinter groups is also a phenomenon to be noted in Shint6 
and Buddhism. 

The Pacific War period is described as one of “ Christians in 
suffering,” not only suffering in common with other Japanese 
citizens but with the added burden of doing their duty as citizens 
while at the same time being true to their Christian convictions 
and ideals. 

The years of Allied Occupation are spoken of as a period of 
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“love among the ruins,” for it was little short of a miracle that 
peoples who had been such bitter enemies could so quickly become 
friends again. Japanese Christians, who before the war had made 
a desperate effort to keep the peace, were naturally among the 
first to help in restoring better relations. Their influential role 
was acknowledged by Premier Kishi when addressing the Four- 
teenth Convention on Christian Education in 1959: “ Japan is 
not a Christian nation. . .. But Japanese Christians—humble 
followers as well as outstanding leaders—have made signal con- 
tributions to the social progress and spiritual uplift of the nation 
through their exemplary conduct, their piety, and their spirit of 
service and helpfulness.” 

In his closing chapter, “ Renewal and Advance,” Dr. Iglehart 
gives a rather encouraging picture of Japanese Protestants today 
as being again “ quickened to fresh zeal” and “ reaching out to 
their yoke-fellows in the other churches of the world for a new 
comradeship in the Gospel.” In short, Protestant Christianity 
in Japan at the end of its first century, though still small in 
membership, has become a great and growing influence in the 
life of the Japanese people. 


* * 
* 


The second book under review, Protestant Beginnings in Japan, 
was written according to its author “to record the principle 
features and analyze the progress of Protestantism in Japan 
between 1883 and 1889, the first years of rapid growth subsequent 
to Christianity’s introduction.” Therefore, the scope of this 
volume is more limited. However, in explaining the real causes 
of the phenomenal growth of Christianity in the 1880’s, the author 
devotes most of his pages to a description of the background from 
which these causes sprang and presents his findings in considerable 
detail and with careful documentation. 

In Part One, “Japan in the Mid-Nineteenth Century,” is an 
account of Japan’s native religions—Shint6, Confucianism, and 
Buddhism—and a brief description of the introduction of Catholi- 
cism in 1549, its ready acceptance and later proscription. There 
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follows an outline of the political, economic and cultural develop- 
ments of the period when Japan was opening her doors again to 
the outside world after centuries of seclusion. In Part Two, “ The 
First Three Decades,” the author tells in considerable detail how 
Christianity re-entered Japan and gradually gained a real foothold 
as the result of its varied activities. These included the establish- 
ment of Christian schools, work in connection with government 
schools, the publishing of Christian literature, various forms of 
social service, and the founding of churches. 

In Part Three, “ Rapid Growth Then Retardation,” we come 
to the author’s main objective, an explanation of the phenomenal 
growth of Christianity between 1883 and 1889 and its subsequent 
sudden retardation. As factors which in large measure account 
for the rapid growth, he lists the following: (1) the great ability 
and wise strategy of the early Protestant missionaries, (2) the 
high quality and social status of many of the early converts, 
(3) The real ability and zeal of these Japanese Christian leaders 
(in the frontispiece representing forty of the leaders who attended 
a conference in 1883, one can see what a remarkable group they 
were), (4) the ideal of self-support and self-government which 
made the Christian movement truly Japanese, (5) the urban 
character of Christianity, which gave it a hold especially on the 
more progressive elements of society, (6) the manifold revolution 
the nation was undergoing, which created a favorable atmosphere 
for new things, and (7) the special emphasis on mission work 
in Japan by Americans who had become rather popular. The 
author holds that some of these factors were operative before the 
1880’s; but because of a time-lag in religious matters, it was not 
until the 1880’s that Christianity became really acceptable. Even 
then, its popularity was perhaps not so much caused by its merits 
as by the fact that it was regarded as a vehicle of Western 
civilization. 

There were, in the author’s opinion, several other factors favor- 
ing Christianity, which were especially operative during the 1880’s. 
One was that Japan no longer feared foreign invasion during this 
time. Another was the belief that open endorsement of Chris- 
tianity would encourage the Western nations to accept Japan on 
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a basis of equality and therefore revise the unequal treaties they 
had imposed on her. Japanese statesmen had often used religion 
as an instrument of statecraft and seem to have so considered 
Christianity. It was natural, then, when the Western nations 
continued to refuse all treaty revisions, that Japan should turn 
in bitter resentment against all things Western, including Chris- 
tianity. The failure to obtain revision of the unfavorable treaties, 
while a major cause of Japan’s repudiation of Christianity, was 
not the sole cause. On this topic, Mr. Thomas writes: 

In summary, retardation of the Christian movement after 1889 may be 
attributed to a series of elements precipitated by the failure of the treaty 
revision negotiations: an altered perspective with reference to the civilization 
of the West, the maturation of national feeling with its protest against de- 
nationalization, the discovery of the difference between the theory professed 
and the practice exemplified by Christendom, anti-Christian thought, liberal 
theology, the emergence of indigenous elements of Christianity, the divisions 
which rose among the Christian workers and groups, Buddhist counteraction, 
the diversion of the people’s minds from religious matters to heightened 
political interests, economic problems, and a more settled internal situation 
which afforded an exotic religion less opportunity to express itself. To this 
might be added the fact that the original enthusiasm of the Christian com- 
munity had been lost, although this was more an outcome than a cause of 
the reaction. 


To avoid ending with too discouraging a picture, the author 
gives a few reasons for encouragement in a short concluding 
chapter. Those who continued in their Christian faith became all 
the more devoted. The church was purged of the half-hearted, 
while the real Christians “ gained a power of endurance, courage 
and influence they might not otherwise have attained.” Both 
missionaries and Japanese Christian leaders acquired a more 
realistic view of their problem, and the church thereafter depended 
more on the spiritual content of Christianity than on its appeal 
as a Western novelty, as had been too much the case in the 1880’s. 
Both missionaries and Japanese Christians “ had entered a more 
mature stage .. . where renewed endeavours along lines of educa- 
tion and evangelism, and constant watchfulness were the price 
to be paid for continued progress.” 

A. K. REeIscHAavER 

Belmont, Massachusetts 
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Archaeological Studies in Szechwan, Conducted under the Auspices 
of the Harvard-Y enching Institute and the West China Union 
University by Cheng Te-k‘un. Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. Pp. xx + 321 +118 plates + 5 maps. 


Szechwan is a region of special interest in the art and archae- 
ology of China, for it is a marginal area, at times part of the main 
stream of Chinese culture, at times lagging behind or apparently 
cut off from it. In this book, the first in any Western language 
to deal with more than one aspect of its archaeological history, 
Dr. Cheng Te-k‘un has assembled the results of some of his re- 
searches carried out while he was Curator of West China Union 
University Museum from 1940 to 1948. It is divided into two 
parts, the major portion, entitled “Prehistoric Archaeology of 
Szechwan,” being an analysis of the typology and distribution of 
the stone tools and pottery collected over a number of years by 
N. C. Nelson of the Natural History Museum, New York, and 
also by Dye, Torrance, Graham, and other missionaries, who built 
up the collection of the University Museum in Chengtu. 

Dr. Cheng divides the lithic industry into four distinct stages 
by techniques, as follow: mesolithic period, represented by chipped 
tools; early neolithic, by chipped and polished tools; late neolithic, 
by chipped-pecked-and-polished and some polished tools and the 
earliest pottery; and aeneolithic, by polished tools and gray and 
black pottery. The artifacts and their distribution are described 
carefully and clearly with the aid of a number of statistical tables. 

The author pays particular attention to comparative material 
from other parts of East and Southeast Asia, in the compiling of 
which no less than 337 works were consulted. Unfortunately the 
latest work referred to was published in 1940, and consequently 
a number of the statements in this section are now nearly twenty 
years out of date. On page 132, for example, the author writes, 
“Szechwan lies far south of this [the Ninghsia-Suiyiian-Chahar] 
zone and its prehistoric remains show nothing in common with the 
microlithic culture,”’—implying that this culture is peculiar to the 
North. But microliths have been found in some quantities in 
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Sumatra ' and Australia.? On page 85 it is stated that the waisted 
axe is unique to Szechwan, but McCarthy reported in 1940 that 
it had been found in Australia, Celebes, Mongolia, Manchuria and 
Japan.’ The presence of black pottery, again, represents a “ strik- 
ing difference ” from the neolithic culture of Indo-China, (p. 134) 
—and by implication, from that of areas still further south. But 
black burnished pottery has been found in neolithic deposits in 
Malaya (Perlis) .* No reference, moreover, is made to the exten- 
sive work of Beyer in the Philippines, which would alone require 
the revision of a number of statements in this section,’ or to the 
discoveries made by Chinese archaeologists on the mainland since 
1950. These omissions, however, while they invalidate certain of 
the comments on the connections between Szechwan and other 
regions, in no way detract from the value and interest of the 
Szechwan material itself. 

The chapter on Han burial remains has the same clarity and 
objectivity as the section on prehistory but takes little account 
of the findings of other scholars and might have been considerably 
longer. The author seems to be of two minds about the origin of 
the cave tombs, for after writing on page xix, “ the construction 
of the brick and cave tombs in the Han-Chin period followed 
closely the North China tradition,” he states more correctly on 
page 148, “the cave burial seems to be of an alien nature. The 
excavation of caves in solid rock for the preservation of the dead 
has not been found in other parts of the eastern Asiatic continent.” 

A problem on which his comments would have been welcome 


*See van der Hoop, “A Prehistoric Site near Lake Kerinchi, Sumatra,” Proceedings 
of the Third Congress of Prekistorians of the Far East (Singapore, 1940) .200-4 and 
Plates LXXVI-LXXIX. 

*F. D. McCarthy, “Comparison of the Prehistory of Australia with That of Indo- 
China, the Malay Peninsula, and the Netherlands East Indies,” Ibid., 30-50. 

® McCarthy, op. cit. 

“H. D. Collings, “An Excavation at Bukit Chuping, Perlis,” Bulletin of Raffles 
Museum, Series B, 2 (1937) .94-119. This article is listed by the author (No. 328), but 
he does not remark on its report of black pottery. 

* For example, the following works by Beyer, “ Philippine and East Asian Archaeology 
and its Relation to the Origin of the Pacific Islands Population,” Bulletin No. 29 of 
the Philippines National Research Council (Manila, 1948), and its Supplement No. 1 
of the same date. 
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is that of the presence of Buddhist motifs in the caves. He is of 
the opinion (p. xvii) that Buddhism reached Szechwan “ probably 
at the end of Stage VII,” which in his chronology for the province 
would mean late in the fifth century A. D. But the evidence points 
to a much earlier arrival. As Richard Edwards has shown,° the 
seated Buddha carved in high relief over the entrance to Cave IX 
(Francke’s numbering) ‘ near Chia-ting ##7€ cannot on structural 
grounds be later than the cave itself, which was most probably 
excavated in the late second or third century A.D. Buddhism 
was established in China before the end of the Han period; and 
while it is most likely that it reached Szechwan either from the 
north or by way of Tonkin, it is possible that Indian ideas and 
forms were also coming more directly overland from the south- 
west. A recently published earthenware stand for a “ coin-tree ” 
from a Han tomb in Szechwan, of similar type to those illustrated 
by Dr. Cheng (Plate 49, Nos. 1 and 3), is decorated with a frieze 
of elephants modelled with an easy naturalism that has no ante- 
cedents in China, but has striking and obvious parallels in early 
Indian relief sculpture. The question of Indian cultural contacts 
with Szechwan in the Han Dynasty is an important one and 
deserves further investigation. 

Specialists in ceramics will particularly welcome the chapter 
on the kiln sites at Ch‘iung-lai 45/9, which the author considers 


® Richard Edwards, “ The Cave Reliefs at Ma Hao,” Artibus Asiae 17 (1954) .108 ff. 

* Herbert Francke, “ Die Hanzeitlischen Felsengriber bei Chiating,” Studia Serica 
7 (1948) .19-39. Neither this article nor that referred to in Note 6 are listed by the 
author, who is equally reticent about his own previous publications on the subject 
of Szechwan archaeology. Of these, the following are among the more important: 
“The Lithic Industries of Prehistoric Szechwan,” Journal of the West China Border 
Research Society 14(1942).1-16; An Introduction to Szechwan Pottery (Chengtu, 
1945); An Introduction to Szechwan Archaeology (Chengtu, 1947); “The Slate Tomb 
Culture of Li-fan,’ HJAS 9 (1945-1947) .63-80; “Szechwan Pottery,” Apollo Annual, 
1948. 

® An FLARE Re EP Cy BES BR (Archaeological Finds at Con- 
struction Sites) (Shanghai, 1955), Plate 229. A comparison between this completely 
naturalistic treatment and the formalized rendering of the six-tusked elephant on a 
relief from T‘eng-hsien in southern Shantung shows how much closer the Szechwan 
animals come to their Indian prototypes. See Lao Kan, “Six-Tusked Elephants on a 
Han Bas-Relief,” HJAS 17 (1954) 366-69. In this article Dr. Lao briefly discussed the 
evidence for the existence of Buddhism in Han China. 
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were in production during the T‘ang Dynasty, and at Liu-li-ch‘ang 
HitHAPK outside Chengtu, which carried on the local tradition 
during the Sung Dynasty. The author’s researches did not succeed 
in locating the T‘ang white porcelain kiln at Ta-i X&, known 
only through a celebrated quatrain by Tu Fu, but he refers to a 
recent report from China of the unearthing in Ta-i of a figurine 
of the god of the furnace made in a white paste with a white glaze, 
which might have been produced in that kiln. 

The last brief chapter on Sung burial remains is of value, not 
only for the fresh archaeological information it presents but also 
because it illustrates two important factors which must be taken 
into account whenever one attempts to date a Chinese work of art 
by style alone. The glazed pottery figurines found in the Sung 
tombs in Szechwan are so like their T‘ang ancestors that a con- 
noisseur, ignorant of their origin, would have no hesitation in 
assigning the earlier date to them. This is one of several examples 
of that stylistic time-lag which operated in areas remote from the 
hub of Chinese culture in the Honan-Shansi region; another is the 
persistence of Tang styles in the sculpture and pottery of the Liao 
Dynasty; a third are the Han-type coins and mortuary objects 
found by Lin Hui-hsiang and Dr. Cheng himself in seventh- 
century graves in Chiian-chou. 

More disturbing to the would-be expert are the bronze mirrors 
made in the Sung l»ynasty in exact imitation of ancient models. 
It is well known that the Sung emperor, Hui-tsung, encouraged 
the manufacture of such facsimiles for the court, but the fashion 
must have been widespread long before his time, for Dr. Cheng 
publishes once more ® from a Sung tomb near Chengtu, a typical 
Warring States comma-pattern mirror (Karlgren’s Category C) , 
bearing a date equivalent to 938 A.D. This and other examples 
prompt him to observe, “ Hundreds of Sung bronzes, jades and 
other works of art, clearly in Han and pre-Han style, can be found 
in museums and private collections all over the world. .. . we can 
only conclude that many of the mirrors now ascribed to Huai 


®° The mirrors discussed in this chapter were previously published by Dr. Cheng in 
his article, “Three Dated Chinese Mirrors in the West China Union University 
Museum,” Oriental Art, Old Series, 1 (1948) .86-8. 
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and Han are actually T‘ang and Sung in date” (p. 171). The 
collector and museum curator will find cold comfort in these words. 

The book is well produced and copiously illustrated, and the 
material presented clearly and logically,—indeed perhaps a little 
too logically, for the author’s rigid framework within which the 
archaeological history of Szechwan is divided neatly into eleven 
successive stages, while valuable in dealing typologically with the 
prehistoric period, becomes less convincing when applied to the 
arts of the T‘ang dynasty and later. Moreover, it is unnecessary. 
There is no significance in the fact that the Sung burial remains, 
for example, represent Stage Nine, and'the Buddhist painted 
banners from a temple on Mt. Omei, Stage Eleven, in this arbi- 
trary scheme, and it becomes absurd when it leads, as in the table 
entitled “ Archaeology of Szechwan ” (opposite page xx), to the 
classification together of prehistoric stone tools and Buddhist 
sculpture under the heading of “ stone artifacts.” The author is 
on much firmer ground in his straightforward description and 
analysis of the excavated remains, which provide extremely valu- 
able material for comparative study, and raise the hope that 
further reports on his researches in West China will be forthcoming. 


MICHAEL SULLIVAN 
University of London 


Biographical Tables of the Kory6 Period. Compiled by Pow-key 
Sohn. East Asia Studies, Institute of International Studies, 
University of California. Berkeley, 1958. Pp. v +179. 


This publication is a basic reference tool, containing 1440 per- 
sons of the Kory6 period, great and small, listed alphabetically 
(McCune-Reischauer system) with minimum biographical data 
for each. Entries include kings, queens, clansmen of the royal 
house, civil and military officials, prominent monks, and others 
—such as rebels against the state—who left imprints on the pages 
of Koryé history. Data is marshalled under six well-conceived 
headings: Name, including date of death and of birth where avail- 
able; Other Names, such as tzu, hao, religious and posthumous 
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name; Descent, i. e., ancestral clan seat and name of father; Sons; 
Highest Office; and Source, with volume and page references to 
the primary works consulted. Lastly there is a character index 
arranged by radical. 

The prefatory pages say little about the scope of the work or 
the procedures followed in compiling it. We are told, however, 
that “entries are included for the great majority of personages 
for whom biographical information is available” (page i). This 
assertion is hardly warranted. Actually, the compiler seems to 
have been guided in his selection of entries by a quite rigid 
criterion: those persons whose demise is duly noted in the Koryé 
volumes of the Chosen shi ®3##3# have been listed; all others have 
been omitted. 

While this approach may have the virtue of simplicity, it is 
not without serious drawbacks. For one, it has meant the omission 
of numerous Koryé figures of no mean stature, for traditional 
Korean historiography has been deplorably fickle in bestowing the 
favor of an obituary notice. The information given under entry 
No. 800, consisting of only a name and date of death, may well 
represent all we know about an obscure thirteenth-century leader 
of a local uprising. On the other hand, a leading high official of 
the early eleventh century, Wang (nee Yi) Ka-do, whose bi- 
ography in the Kory6é sa 38 extends over two full pages, is 
not included. Indeed, more than a fourth of the primary subjects 
of Koryo sa biographies cannot be found in these tables. 

Moreover, with perhaps a single exception (King Kongyang, 
No. 704) , this approach has resulted in the exclusion of all persons 
who lived on into the Yi dynasty, no matter what their roles in 
the history of the last decades of the Koryé period. Thus an 
unimportant civil official who died a few days before the change 
of dynasties in the seventh month of 1392 is included (No. 566) , 
but a figure of the first rank (Yi Sung-in), executed under Yi 
T‘aejo in the following month, is not to be found. 

While one cannot expect a data book of this sort to be free 
from all error, the present work is guilty of a large number of 
lapses, both substantive and technical, that could and should have 
been avoided. To note some major categories of these: individual 
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characters have been either misread or faultily transcribed; certain 
character sequences, particularly those involving men’s personal 
names, have been misconstrued (in one instance, No. 582, a man 
is noted to have had three sons: “ Hiingjo,” “non-conformist,” 
and “ ambitious ”) ; father and son relationships are often wrongly 
delineated; clan locations are not given in a single standardized 
form (in an extreme case, Sunhiing, the seat of a prominent An 
clan, in five occurrences appears in four different versions) ; ro- 
manization practice, shackled by unnecessarily elaborate conven- 
tions, is often inconsistent and occasionally in error. (Here I 
would like to urge the use of a literal transcription system in 
scholarly efforts of this kind, as providing the only hope for har- 
mony and accuracy in the romanization of Korean.) It should 
also be noted that the “ Highest Office ” column is something of 
a misnomer: the “ office ” given in a number of cases is the title 
of a patent of nobility and in others is merely the office held at 
death or retirement. 

Scarcely greater care is evident in the presentation of dates and 
source citations. The reign dates given for the Koryé kings afford 
a prime illustration. No decision was made on the basic question 
of whether to begin a reign with the year a king ascended the 
throne or with the following year, the traditional “ first year ” of 
the reign. In consequence, about half the reign dates follow the 
one principle and about half follow the other. Moreover, the reign 
dates of three Koryé rulers (Kwangjong, Kyéngjong, Kojong) 
are wrong by any standard and one king (Injong) is not listed 
at all. 

The work also suffers from the compiler’s failure to make full 
use of his sources. Information readily available in the source or 
pages cited frequently has not been noted. There are numerous 
instances, for example, where it was not observed that a man 
whose death is reported in the “ Annals ” chapters of the Koryo sa 
is also treated at some length in the “ Biographies.” Thus the 
unnoticed Kory6 ‘sa biography of Wang Ching (No. 1065) would 
have yielded additional data on that entry and would have led to 
elaboration and correction of the entry for his father (No. 1067) . 

The addition of cross-references connecting close blood relations, 
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a highly useful feature in itself, would have led to correction of a 
number of the deficiences noted above. Similarly—perhaps this 
is asking too much—reference to an entry’s biography in the 
Chésen jimmei jisho WHA HE, the standard biographical com- 
pendium for all of pre-modern Korean history, not only would 
have been a signal service but would have given the compiler an 
invaluable opportunity to check his data against information 
derived in the main from the same primary sources. Again, the 
listing of monks and queens under more than one name or title 
would have been helpful, for the “name” chosen for listing— 
somewhat arbitrarily it would seem—often is not the most com- 
mon mode of historical reference to the figure concerned. 

It is clear that a great deal of time and painstaking effort went 
into the preparation of this work, and needless to say, much of 
the data here assembled will stand up against the closest scrutiny. 
But to fulfill its purpose, a reference work must achieve a near- 
perfect score on the basic counts of reliability and completeness. 
In the present case, unfortunately, inaccuracies and oversights 
occur frequently enough to prevent use of data without further 
verification. The work remains of value, then, chiefly as an avenue 
of approach to the primary sources it exploits and, incidentally, 
as an indication that the years of neglect of the Korean field are 
coming to an end. 

Epwarp W. WAGNER 


Harvard University 


mK’yen brtse’s Guide to the Holy Places of Central Tibet by 
Alfonsa Ferrari +. Completed and edited by Luciano Petech 
and Hugh Richardson. [= Serie Orientale Roma XVI.] Rome: 
Istituto Italiano per il Medio ed Estremo Oriente, 1958. Pp. 
xxii + 198 + 53 plates + map. 


This book is the result of a study initiated by Miss Alfonsa 
Ferrari, a promising young Italian scholar, whose untimely death 
in 1954 prevented her from completing it. At the request of her 
guru, Giuseppe Tucci, Miss Ferrari’s work was taken over by Pro- 
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fessor Luciano Petech, who completed the study and prepared 
it for publication with the collaboration of Mr. Hugh Richardson. 
The editor’s preface (pages ix-xiv) indicates the extent of Miss 
Ferrari’s work and reveals that the major part of the research 
was done by Professor Petech. Although it is to Petech and 
Richardson that credit for the completion and publication of this 
valuable volume is due, in un bel gesto invoking the deepest 
admiration, they have ascribed authorship to Miss Ferrari. 

This study is based upon a guidebook written by "Jam dbyans 
mk’yen brtse’i dban Kun dga’ bstan pa’i rgyal mts’an (1820- 
1892). Included is a critical edition of the original Tibetan text 
in transcription (pages 1-33) with a complete translation (pages 
37-76) . Guidebooks form a significant genre of religious literature 
in Tibet. They are used by those going on a pilgrimage to find 
various religious establishments and the sacred objects preserved 
in them. Some are guides to a large region, while others may be 
nothing more than a catalogue of the sacred contents of an estab- 
lishment in which the particular guidebook is printed. 

The guidebook of mK’yen brtse surveys Central Tibet from 
the monasteries of Rwa-sgren and ’Bri-gun in the north to mK’ar 
c’u of Lho brag in the south, and from Dwags la sgam po in the 
east to sKyid gron in the west. Because of the writer’s predis- 
position to the rNin ma pa and the Sa skya pa sects, some im- 
portant establishments of the dGe lugs pa sect are omitted in his 
work; however, this omission does not detract from the value of 
his guide since most of those omitted are well known from other 
sources. 

Not only does the guidebook name the various establishments 
and indicate what important holy objects are to be found there, 
it also refers to whatever important person, legend, or historical 
event is connected with any particular place. The translation 
of such a text is valuable, but its annotation is even more so. The 
translation is explicated by extensive notes, numbering 714 in 
all (pages 77-169) , in which identifications and brief remarks on 
legendary or historical background are given whenever possible 
for each person, place, or thing mentioned in the guidebook. These 
annotations are the result of the combined research findings and 
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personal knowledge of Miss Ferrari, Professor Petech, Mr. Rich- 
ardson, and Mr. Peter Aufschnaiter. It is this extensive scholarly 
annotation that makes this volume not only unique in the field 
of Tibetan “religious” geography, but an invaluable tool for 
related Tibetan research. 

Three indices—Tibetan, Sanskrit, and general—are also in- 
cluded (pages 173-199) , as well as fifty-three plates, all reproduced 
from Mr. Richardson’s photographs taken during his stay in 
Tibet as the last British representative to Lhasa. The three 
sketch maps at the end of the volume will prove useful to those 
doing research on Central Tibet, since the place names are 
rendered according to Tibetan orthography and not in the “ pho- 
netic ” spelling common on general maps, which is often misleading 
or incorrect. 

Before concluding, there are a number of points in regard to 
identification which warrant further clarification. 

Page 38, lines 10-11. The translation “. . . the tree [planted 
at the birth] of Brom ston. . . .” does not convey fully the meaning 
of the text ’brom ston bla sin (page 2, line 6). Bla sin may be a 
tree planted at the birth of an individual, but it is also a technical 
term of great psychological significance. There is a belief that 
each individual has bla (life-power) and this bla can be embodied 
in a certain place or thing, which is then called the bla gnas (loca- 
tion of the life-power). If the bla gnas of an individual suffers 
physical damage, then the individual dies or is seriously en- 
dangered. For a detailed discussion of this belief, see Nebesky- 
Wojkowitz, Oracles and Demons of Tibet (The Hague, 1956) , 
pages 481-3. I would, therefore, suggest that the passage con- 
cerned be translated as “. . . the life-power tree (bla sin) of "Brom 
stom...” 

Page 50, lines 20-21. “. . . and the protecting deity gNan po 
gsan ba... .” The wording “ protecting deity ” is somewhat mis- 
leading since Mr. Richardson refers elsewhere to the same name 
as a c’os skyon (see page 125, note 247). C’os skyon (Sanskrit: 
dharmapdla) means a “ protector of the Buddhist law ”; whereas 
the term translated here as “ the protecting deity ” is t’ugs dam, 
the honorific form of yi dam, meaning a tutelary deity chosen 
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by an individual for a period of time or even for life. gNan po 
gsan ba (the secret demon) is the name given to the Buddhist 
objects which came into possession of the king, T’o t’o ri giian 
btsan (cf. page 125, note 245). It is said that this king lived to 
be 120 years old because he worshiped these unknown objects 
(see inter alia, Deb t’er dmar po, folio 11-a; Padma dkar po’t c’os 
*byun, folio 97-b). In effect, these unknown objects functioned 
as the tutelary deity, not as a protector of the Buddhist law. I 
would suggest the passage be read as “. . . and gNan po gsan ba, 
the tutelary deity [of T’o t’o ri giian btsan]... .” 

Page 66, lines 4-5. The passage “. . . there are the residences 
of P’a dam pa, Din ri Gans dkar.. . .” is annotated by Miss Ferrari 
with “Din ri Gans dkar is . . . called Tingri Dzong on the 
maps. ...” The place alluded to has been corrected by Peter 
Aufschnaiter (page 154, note 544) to Din ri Glan ’k’or. Din ri 
was, of course, the residence of P’a dam pa and Gans dkar could 
conceivably be an error for, or an allusion to Glan ’k’or as Auf- 
schnaiter states, even though the two spellings are so diverse 
that confusion seems unlikely. However, the Tibetan text of the 
passage reads p’a dam pai bzugs gnas din ri / gans dkar / (page 
24, lines 15-16). The sad (a punctuation mark transcribed here 
by /) indicates that these are two separate names. Moreover, 
Jo mo Gans dkar is a name for Mt. Everest, which lies south 
of Din ri and east of Gun t’an, a place mentioned almost immedi- 
ately afterwards in the text. A mountain name would not be out 
of place here, for the place last mentioned in the passage con- 
cerned is the mountain Yol mo Gans kyi ra ba in Nepal (cf. page 
66, line 8 and page 154, note 551). In view of the foregoing, I 
would suggest the following translation: “. . . there are Din ri, 
the residence of P’a dam pa; Gans dkar [Mt. Everest]... .” 

Page 66, line 7. The passage “... Gun t’an in Man yul... .’ 
is annotated with “ Gun t’an was the region (its capital is rDson 
k’a) and the pass where Padmasambhava entered Tibet. . . .” by 
Miss Ferrari, to which Peter Aufschnaiter has added, “ The pass 
is about five miles north of the Jakhyung pass, which it [sic] 
between rDson k’a (Jongkha Dzong) and the Palgu lake... .” 
(page 154, note 548). It is difficult to question Aufschnaiter’s 
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statement since he traveled in this area. It is to be noted, however, 
that his companion in Tibet, Heinrich Harrer, describes their 
journey from rDson k’a over the Chakhyungla Pass in Seven 
Years in Tibet (New York, 1954) on page 95 but makes no men- 
tion of a region or pass named Gun t’an. It would appear, then, 
that since such a pass was not actually on the route traveled 
by the two men, but was “ five miles north,” Aufschnaiter may 
be relying on other than personal knowledge for this identification. 
If there is a pass with this name east-northeast of rDson k’a, it 
is not the same Gun t’an connected with Mi la ras pa and Padma 
sambhava mentioned in the Tibetan geography, ’Dsam glin chen 
poi rgyas bsad snod bcud kun gsal me lon and cited by Miss 
Ferrari in the note under discussion here. 

According to this work, rDson k’a is said to be in the region of 
mNa’ ris (folio 62-a of the University of Washington’s dbu med 
manuscript) ; whereas, Man yul is said to be part of the region 
called La stod, which is, in turn, part of the province of gTsan 
(folio 62-b). Further on, this Tibetan geography states that Gun 
t’an, the birthplace of Mi la ras pa, is not far from Na lam (the 
gNa’ lam of Ferrari’s end Map A), and that the Gun t’an Pass is 
north of Na nan (the gNa’ Nan of Ferrari’s end Map A). (There 
is a pass marked Thung La on the map of Tibet, scale 1: 3,800,000, 
included at the end of Das, Journey to Lhasa and Central Tibet 
(London, 1902) , which coincides with the location given in the 
Tibetan geography cited here.) It would seem, therefore, that 
the location of this place name as given by Ferrari on page 154, 
note 548 and on end Map A is subject to correction. 

Page 153, note 539. The annotation states “On Ri bo bkra 
bzan see DSGL, p. 15... .” That is to say, Miss Ferrari has 
identified this place name in her text with that of the Tibetan 
geography mentioned above. Her text lists Ri bo bkra bzan with 
other places to the north of the gTsan-po River and west of Nam 
rin (cf. end Map A). Petech, in turn, identified is as the Trasang 
of the maps located at approximately 86° 38’ E.-29° 25’ N. On 
the other hand, the place of that name mentioned in the *Dsan 
glin is said to be near Na lam (the gNa’ lam of Ferrari’s end Map 
A); consequently, I identify it with the Tasang of the maps 
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located about 28 miles east of gNa’ lam (the Nilam Dzong of 
general maps). This Tazang, which agrees with the location given 
in the ’Dsam glin for Ri bo bkra bzan, is some 90 miles south of 
the Trasang identified by Petech as being the place of the same 
name in mK’yen brtse’s guide. The possibility that these are 
two different places with the same name cannot be overlooked; 
but, from the above, it appears that they are not the same and 
should not be so identified as Miss Ferrari had done. 

There are a few typographical errors in the English text, but 
since these are readily recognizable as such, I shall not list them. 
There are, however several in the Tibétan text, which should 
perhaps be listed. 

Page 1, line 5: for dan read dan 


3 17: dban dban 


9 a: to tu 
10 6: don don 
15: sin sin 
15 1: pan pan 
16 Ri: mna’ mna’ 


25 a7: yim yin 
26 8: *din di 


The transcription of the wa-zur is not consistent. It appears 
sometimes as a v (cf. dvags, page 9, line 20; grva, page 9, line 9) 
and sometimes as a w (cf. dwags, page 15, line 17; grwa, page 15, 
line 9). Such corrections are, however, but minutiae, little affect- 
ing the magnitude of the scholarly soundness and reference value 
of this unique volume. 

In closing, I wish to reiterate that Professor Petech and Mr. 
Richardson deserve our gratitude and admiration for completing 
and publishing this fine work to perpetuate the memory of a fine 
lady and scholar, Miss Alfonsa Ferrari. 


TuRRELL V. WYLIE 


University of Washington 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA TO VOLUME 21 * 


Page 47, line 10: For Sen-hui read Seng-hui 


Page 84, line 21: Set upright the fourth character in some 
copies. 


Page 113, line 19: After Sakumon Daitai insert TEX KM 


Page 113, line 20: After Nakamikado Munetada insert *F# 
PAs. 


Page 190, line 10: For Florilége read Florilége 


* The editors are glad to have readers of the Journal call errors and omissions to 
their attention for the purpose of making future lists like this as complete as possible. 
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